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CHAPTER   LXVI. 

The  parvenus. 

The  weather,  though  September  drew  near  its 
close,  was  still  fine;  and  in  one  of  the  finest  of 
"those  soft  mornings  which  make  an  English  au- 
tumn so  peculiarly  pleasant,  when  the  sun  chears 
without  burning,  and  we  do  not  feel  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe,  Lady  Elma,  making  Mr.  Reynardson 
invite  the  countess  to  partake  an  airing  with  him, 
obtained  permission  to  take  Gertrude  on  a  visit 
with  her  a  few  miles  off.  Some  objections  had 
been  started,  when  Lady  Elma  made  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  her  ladyship,  who  was  not  easily  re- 
pulsed, listened  to  nothing  that  did*  not  accord 
with  her  wishes,  and  took  the  permission  almost 
before  it  was  granted.  *  My  good  old  friend,  La- 
dy Waveney,'  said  she,  *  is  so  kind  as  to  lend  me 
VOL,  IV.  B  her 
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her  carriage  and  servants  ;  and  it  is  an  important 
favor  to  me,  to  enable  me  to  make  a  show,  as  the 
visit  I  wish  to  pay,  is  to  very  humble  people.' 

*  Your  ladyship  always  does  what  is  right,'  said 
Lord  Luxmore. 

Lady  Luxmore  was  '  extremely  astonished,'  she 
protested,  '  at  such  ne.vv  doctrine' — she  '  could  not 
understand  how  making  a  show  could  suit  humble 
people.' 

*  Lady  Elma  is  right,  I  am  sure,'  said  the  earl : 
- — *  in  propriety,  no  one  is  fitter  to  be  trusted.' 

'  The  visit  I  am  going  to  make,'  said  she,  '  is  to 
a  family  of  what  we  now  call  parvenus,  and  which, 
you  wicked  English,  I  fear,  always  translate  up' 
starts.  I  have  not  seen  them  since  they  became 
great ;  and  I  shall  want  somebody  to  observe  to  ; 
so  I  will  take  Gatty,  with  your  leave :  1  know  she 
will  not  give  herself  any  pretensions.  The  dear 
De  Hauteforts  know  a  little  of  my  friends,  and 
offered  themselves ;  but  they  would  crush  my  good 
parvenus : — they  are  very  satyrical  naughty  girls  ; 
but  I  do  love  them.' 

*  O!  young  people  should  carry  their  eyes  in 
their  heads,'  said  Lady  Luxmore. 

*  Certainly,'  replied  Lady  Elma,  and  a  padlock 
on  their  lips,  till  they  know  what  they  ought  to 
expect  from  their  fellow-creatures.  I  know  no 
girl  whom  I  would  trust  on  this  point  so  readily 
as  my  Gatty  ;  therefore,  my  dear,  you  will  be 
ready,  if  you  have  no  objection ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  fairly  what  you  will  see.  The  family  I  am 
in  quest  of,  bear  the  unfortunate  name  of  IMudd. 

Jolin 
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«totin  Mudd  was  a  poor  boy  with  a  liberal  mind : 
he  was  patronised  by  my  family,  and  at  length 
tose,  by  desert,  to  be  my  father's  steward :  he 
found  his  affairs  in  the  most  desperate  state  of 
confusion:  he  got  them  into  order,  and,  1  believe, 
it  was  a  sincere  grief  to  him  when  he  found,  that^ 
for  want  of  a  male-heir,  the  whole  property,  ex- 
cept a  small  fortune  for  me,  went  to  my  father's 
brother,  who  was,  before  this,  by  far  the  richest  of 
his  family,  and  unmarried.  With  what  little  John 
had  saved,  he  went  into  a  manufacturincp-busiriess 
in  the  north,  where  his  knowledge  of  accounts,  his 
clear  head,  and  the  education  he  had  received, 
were  of  the  most  important  use  to  him  :  he  got 
money,  rapidly  and  fairly,  by  doing  that  for  others 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  do  for  themselves ; 
and  now  he  is,  with  a  large  family,  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  has,  as  he  tells  me,  built 
a  house,  and  is  living  in  affluence.  I  honor  him 
for  this  fearless  gratitude  to  the  place  he  was  bora 
in :  a  mean  spirit  would  have  shunned  it ;  and  it 
is  this  circumstance  that  makes  me  desirous  of 
visiting' these /^^rve;^^^.* 

*  Well,'  said  Lady  Luxmore,  when  Lady  Elma 
paused  and  rose,  *  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  had 
told  me  you  would  so  have  demeaned  vourself,  I 
^ould  not  have  believed  it.' 

*  1  am  happy,'  she  replied,  *  to  demean  myself 
to  your  ladyship's  satisfaction  :  I  did  not  doubt 
your  approbation.—  Gatty,"  I  shall  call  you  present- 
ly.    Farewell  for  the  present.' 

B  a  With 
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With  grrace  and  sweetness,  she  quitted  the  room, 
met  Poi  targis  coming  in  to  breakfast,  and  left  it  to 
Lady  Luxmore  to  get  out  of  the  puzzle  in  which 
her  last  words  had  enwrapt  her,  and  to  get  read^ 
for  the  airing  with  Mr.  Sylvanus  Reynardson. 

Her  ladyship  called  on  Gertrude  in  her  way  out 
of  Brighton ;  and  Portargis,  ^vho  had  a  mind  to  sec 
*the  appointments' of  Lady  Waveney's  '  travelling 
style,"  swallowed  his  last  bason  of  tea  at  the  win- 
'dow,  while  Gertrude,  having  Maitedon  the  countess 
in  her  own  apartment,  made  her  adieus  to  the 
earl,  and  found  her  way  down  stairs  and  into  the 
carriage.  *  Stay,'  said  the  earl,  *  let  me  ring  for 
one  of  the  men  to  open  the  door  for  you: — I  think 
young  gentleman'" — *  Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!' 
replied  the  viscount  to  Neptune,  *  it  shall  have  a 
swim  this  morning.' 

Gertrude  was  just  shut  into  the  carriage,  when 
Neptune  was  noticed  by  his  master.  The  earl 
•who  had  been,  for  half  a  moment,  off  his  guard, 
repeated  not  his  error  ;  and  in  a  little  more  than 
an  hour,  the  ladies  reached  the  town,  just  beyond 
which,  IMr.  Mudd's  house  was  situated. 

It  was  a  large  new  habitation ;  and  Lady  Elma, 
as  soon  as  the  servants  informed  her  that  she  was 
in  sight  of  Mr.  Mudd's,  was  very  anxious  to  as- 
certain the  style  of  the  building.  *  I  hate  preju- 
dices,''  said  she,  '  but  I  value  iudicatlom  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  can  guess,  from  the  plan  of  this  house, 
what  we  shall  find  the  owner.  If  I  see  tine  ar- 
chitecture, I  shall  think  him  a  presuming  fool ; 

if 
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if  it  is  a  thing  like  a  scooped  brickkiln,  I  shall 
say,  '  Mudd  pour  jcmiais.'  But  there  it  is,  and 
John  Mudd  is  a  sensible  man  :  it  is  an  extensive, 
but  very  low  building ;  and  when  the  trees  get  up, 
it  will  be  almost  hid  ;  I  knew  John  Mudd  would 
do  rioht,  if  left  to  himself ;  and  I  can  infer,  that 
he  is  not  married  to  a  governing  fool.  O!  if 
none  of  his  class  would  build  higher!  I  wish, 
Gatty,  I  w'as  really  humble :   I  often  pray, 

*  Teach  me  this  important  truth, 
The  humble  are  t-t  axe,' 

But  I  am  sure  I  am  not  humble.  I  am  not  indeed 
proud,  I  am  too  good-humored  to  be  proud.  Pride 
comes  to  the  serious  ;  but  still  I  am  not  humble; — 
now  you,  I  really  believe,  are  humble,  and  you 
have  an  amazing  advantage  ;  for  I  see  you  cannot 
be  mortified.  What  your  countess  says  to  you, 
would,  were  I  you,  sink  me  to  the  earth  ;  but  I 
see  you  do  not  mind  it.' — '  Je  plie  et  ne  roinps  pas,'' 
answered  Gertrude,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

They  now  drew  nearer  to  the  mansion.  The 
recent  accompaniment  of  rapid-growing  poplars, 
the  timber-trees  that  had  not  yet  shed  their  hay- 
bands,  the  un-notched  paling,  the  walls  capt  with 
straw  and  stones,  the  quick  hedges,  of  the  height  of 
parsley,  the  patches  of  turf  that  had  never  yet 
thought  of  the  scythe,  and  the  arid  slopes  to  a  sheet 
of  bright  water,  all  together  gave  a  fit  idea  of  that 
species  of  residence,  called  '  Hotel-Parvenu.'  *  I 
am  not  discouraged,'  said  Lady  Elma,  *Chatsworth 
and  Studley  Park  must  have  been,  at  one  tithe,  new- 
plantations; 
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plantations ;  and  to  quarrel  with  saplings  because 
they  are  not  veterans  of  the  forest,  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable as  to  laugh  at  a  man  because  his  children 

are  born  babies. Let  us  be  thankful,  even  if  we 

must  laugh,  that  we  have  a  little  spare  dignity  to. 
bestow  on  others :  we  shall  do  the  good  people 
.credit,  and  I  shall  have  the  delight  of  shewing  my- 
self grateful ;  otherwise,  believe  me,  Gatty,  I  never 
■would  have  condescended  tp  borrow  a  carriage 
■with  four  horses  and  coronets :  I  hate  peacock- 
trappings;  but  I  would  have  jolted  hither  in  the 
baker's  cart  with  all  my  spirit.  Mine  is  not  the 
common  taste :  I  would  live  in  a  cottage  in  pre- 
ference to  Blenheim ;  but  it  should  be  such  a 
cottage —      '.■  -  i ' 

*  I  brought  you  here,'  continued  the  vivacious 
Lady  Elma,  '  in  my  profession  of  gouvenumte : 
this  is  as  much  a  lesson  in  life  as  any  I  can  give 
you;  and  as  I  value  myself  a  little  on  knowing 
how  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances  :  vou  shall 
see  how  1  get  through,  let  them  be  what  they  will. 
If  the  Mudds  are,  which  I  am  persuaded  they  are 
not,  fools,  I  will  mortify  them,  even  while  I  am 
grateful :  they  shall  get  no  advantage  of  me,  nor 
have  any  thing  to  boast  of:  if  they  behave  as  they 
ought,  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  me  :  for,,  for  all 
this  world  can  give,  I  would  not  occasion  a  mo- 
ment's pahi  to  a  deserving  person.  You  will  see 
jije  in  my  element  to  day,  if  they  are  so  obliging 
as  to  be  what  I  wish  them ;  it  does  my  very  heart 
good,  when  I  can  find  the  means  to  be  kind :  my 
slender,  purse,  and  the  fetters  it  puts  on  my  move- 
ments, 
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ments,  so  often  hinder  me,  that  I  am  quite  a  child 
when  I  get  my  liberty.  And  as  for  pure  English 
politeness,  I  detest  it :  those  who  are  tied  by  its 
rules,  are,  nine  times  in  ten,  at  a  loss  in  their  les- 
son :  they  learn  to  stand  fire  from  their  superiors, 
and  to  forget,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  they  are 
such ;  and  having  obtained  this  sort  of  ease,  they 
call  themselves  well-bred  :  all  that  they  do  is  for 
theniiselves  ;  they  are  therefore  very  often  capri- 
cious towards  their  equals,  and  negligent  of  their 
inferiors.  Now  the  truest  politeness  is  that  which 
puts  others  at  their  ease,  without  encouraging  pre- 
sumption ;  and  here  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
highest-bred  people  miserably  deficient,  even  in 
what  they  thought  the  extreme  of  condescension  ; 
they  felt  it  themselves  to  be  condescension,  and  it 
was  felt  as  such  by  those  who  received  it.' 

'  I  can  never  hope,'  said  Gertrude,  '  to  attain 
this  excellence  ;  but  I  shall  try  always  to  behave 
to  others,  as  I  think  in  their  situation  I  should 
wish  them  to  behave  to  me ;  and  I  hope  this  will 
prevent  my  being  aukward  or  giving  offence.' 

'  You  cannot  do  better,'  answered  Lady  Elma ; 
*  but  my  advice  is,  to  add  a  little  French  good- 
humor  in  manners,  to  your  respectable  English 
sincerity.  It  is  our  own  fault,  if  one  debases  the 
other:  insincerity,  very  often,  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  saying  what  we  do  not  think,  as  in  not 
thinking  what  we  say  ;  it  is  in  every  body's  powey 
to  be  sincere.- — -But  here  we  are: — all  this  looks 
well ;  it  will  do  in  time;  what ^  host  of  w-omen 
and  children  weeding ! — Well,  dear  Mudd,  I  must 

be 
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be  a  very  sincere  friend  to  thee ;  for  I  am  conde- 
scending to  be  gazed  at  for  thy  sake.' 

Gertrude,  sorry,  very  sorry,  when  Lady  Elma 
ceased,  still  listened,  '  still  thought'  her '  speaking.' 
They  whirled  up  to  the  entrance  of  a  house  beauti- 
fully simple  in  its  structure.  .  Mr.  Mudd  was  al- 
ready at  the  door,  and,  with  hands  uplifted,  ex- 
claimed, *  Thank  God  !  my  old  master's  daughter!' 
His  servants  had  come  out ;  but  this  was  no  re- 
straint on  the  honesty  of  his  feelings';  nor  did 
the  recollection  of  what  had  escaped  him,  cause 
any  suffusion  on  his  cheek.  Not  permitting  Lady. 
Elma's  foot  to  touch  the  ground,  and  choked  in 
his  utterance  by  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  trans- 
ferred her,  in  silent  agility,  into  the  hall ;  and  re- 
turning for  her  companion,  left  his  wife  to  express 
the  honor  conferred  by  the  visit ;  but  she,  poor 
woman  1  the  perfect  w  ife  of  her  husband,  burst 
into  tears,  and  taking  one  of  Lady  Lima's  hands, 
suffered  Mr.  Mudd  to  place  himself  between  the 
ladies,  and  thus  escorted  them  to  their  common 
sitting-room,  where  the  visitor  and  the  visited 
gave  way  to,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most  delightful 
feelings  of  the  human  breast,  the  reciprocal  sense 
of  good  received  and  conferred ;  and  Gertrude 
felt  herself  repaid  for  all  the  vexations  of  her  life, 
in  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment. 

The  children  were  now  introduced:  those  al- 
ready in  the  room  Avere  called  from  their  seats ; 
those  absent  were  sent  for,  and  all  ranged  before 
Lady  Elma,  who  rising  to  them,  addressed  each  in 
turn ;  '  This,'  said  Mr.  Mudd,   '  is,  I  believe,  the., 

only 
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only  thing  I  ask  of  my  children  that  is  unpleasant 
to  them  to  do.  I  never  make  them  drink  healths 
round  a  table  :  I  never  tell  them  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  or  to  look  in  the  faces  of  those  they  speak 
to :  these  trifles,  and  the  choice  of  doing  them, 
will  come  in  time,  if  they  are  right  and  necessary, 
and  the  young  things  are  properly  informed;  but 
I  own  I  do  plague  the  poor  brats  by  marshalling 
them;'  I  tell  them  they  will  understand  it  when 
they  are  fathers  and  mothers  :  and  not  till  then 
can  they  know  the  heavenly  appeal  it  is  to  one's 
gratitude,  when  one  sees,  as  I  can,  when  they  are 
all  at  home,  a  round  dozen  of  such— I  think  I 
may  say,  promising  young  things. — Come,  stand  in 
order,  boys  and  .girl§ ;  indulge  your  old  father :  he 
has  worked  hard  for  the  sake  of  you  all ;  and  this 
IS  the  daughter  of  the  master  who  gave  him  his 
first  half-crown,  my  children  !' 

The  juvenile  party  consisted  of  seven  girls  and 
two  boys.  The  eldest,  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen, 
had  in  her  countenance  a  want  of  chearfulness 
that  Lady  Elma  strove  to  supply  by  the  kindness 
of  her  reception :  the  sweet  girl  tried  to  smile ;  but 
her  mother,  with  a  sigh,  remarked,  that  Mary  had 
never  recovered  her  spirits  since  they  came  out  of 
the  north;  and  poor  Mary's  eyes  filled,  as  if  saying, 
*  'Tis  too  true.' 

Lady  Elma  and  Gertrude  soon  made  the  party 
feel  at  ease ;  the  young  ones  were  sent  off,  some 
to  play,  some  to  the  school-room;  and  others  re- 
turned to  their  employments  where  they  were. 
Gertrude  joined  this  party,  and  heard  of  some 

benevolent 
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benevolent  or  useful  purpose,   attached  to  every 
species  of  their  occupation. 

'  I  wish,'  said  Mr.  Mudd,  '  my  three  other 
boys  were  at  home  ;  but  the  eldest  of  them  we 
have  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  place  in  the 
banking-house  my  lord  used; — there  again  we  . 
stumble  on  obligation  I — I  should  have  wished 
you,  dear  lady,  to  have  seen  him,  for  we  think  him 
a  very  fine  boy;  and  he  is  willing  to  work,  that  his 
brothers  and  sisters  may  be  as  well  provided  for 
as  himself:  you  know,  as  we  have  no  birth,  we 
must  have  a  little  money ;  if  one,  in  a  family  of 
rank,  has  it,  it  is  enough  ;  but  the  poor  IMudlarks 
cannot  sup  upon  singing ;  and  happy  ought  they 
to  be,  that  every  one  will  have,  at  least,  beef  and 
pudding  for  themselves,  and  doubly  happy  that 
they  will  always  have,  please  God !  a  slice  for  a 

friend,  and  a  scrap  for  the  poor.' '  We  have  . 

been  guilty  of  some  vanity,  I  am  afraid,'  continued 
he,  wiping  his  eyes  :  '  we  have  named  our  eldest  .. 
boy  after  my  lord;  but  as  the  name  was  only 
Richard,  we  thought  we  might  enjoy  it  without 
seeming  to  presume  ;  it  was  a  secret,  but  a  sweet 
satisfaction  to  us:  as  to  the  rest,  they  are  all 
named  after  relations,  or  those  who  were  so  good 
as  to  stand  for  them  at  their  baptism.  Our 
second  boy  is,  I  am  sure  you  would  say,  a  fine 
fellow  :  I  have  made  him  a  sailor;  'twas  the  least 
I  could  do  to  give  my  country  a  defender,  in  re^ 
turn  for  all  it  has  done  for  me  ;  and,  in  our  navy, 
it  is  an  honor  to  rise  from  nothing,  I  would  make  one 
a  soldier ;  but  I  should  not  like  my  boy  to  serve  in 

tlie 
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the  ranks,  or  to  be  made  to  feel  that  his  father 
is,  only  by  courtesy,  a  gentleman  :  I  wish  some 
such  as  myself  would  make  a  pride  of  styling 
themselves  yeomen:  the  term  will  get  out  of  use; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  will  recollect  what  it 
was;  but  I  look  on  the  red\ yeomanry  of  England 
with  great  respect ;  and  as  it  was  my  father's  rank 
in  life,  though  his  son  could  not  maintain  it,  I 
have  no  higher  ambition, — One  of  our  boys,  we 
shall,  certainly,  God  willing !  give  to  the  church. 
It  should  have  been  one  of  the  two  eldest ;  but  a 
parson  is  not  so  well  at  the  head  of  a  family. 
The  care  of  its  interests  may  lead  him  into  too 
much  worldly  care  :  I  do  not  love  trading-parsons : 
St.  Paul  did  not  bid  Timothy  watch  the  stocks  or 
the  markets  ;  but  if  we  fathers  put  a  parson-son  in 
a  situation  where  some  must  suffer  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  it  is  we,  not  the  parson,  that  should  be 
blamed ;  the  second  boy  1  would  have  brought 
up  for  orders,  but  though  a  very  good  fellow,  he 
has  such  a  rough  spirit,  that  I  feared  he  might 
have  too  much  of  the  church-militant  about  him. 
If  I  live  to  make  the  choice,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  the  best-gifted  of  the  three  others,  to  the 
service  of  our  Maker.  I  am  sure,  if  we  have  any 
sense  of  what  he  has  done  for  us,  we  must  wish 
we  had  a  real  Samuel  to  bring  up  before  him  ;  but 
he  will  accept  what  we  can  do ;  and  we  will  take 
;all  the  care  in  our  power,  to  make  them  all  good.* 

Lady  Elma  had  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in 
i]xQ  world,  or  perhaps  her  eyes,   like  Gertrude's, 

might 
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might  have  glistened  with  tender  feeling  of  the 
modest  merit  here  portrayed.  Gertrude  said  to 
Mrs.  Mudd,  '  You  must  be  very  happy  here, 
ma'am.' 

*  We  are  hardly  happy  yet,  ma'am ;  we  have 
not  got  over  our  difficulties.' 

Lady  Elma's  ear  caught  the  word ;  '  Difficulties ! 
my  dear  Mrs.  Mudd  ! — what  difficulties  can  you 
have?' 

*  Such  as  you  cannot  know,  or  perhaps  under- 
stand, my  dearest  lady,'  replied  Mr.  Mudd,  to 
save  his  diffident  wife.  '  If  you  will  take  a  walk 
in  our  little  domain,  we  will  tell  you  all.* 

*  Of  what  sort  are  your  difficulties?'  said  Lady 
Elma,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house. 

*  The  difficulty  of  making  ourselves  endured: 
we  do  not  like  to  say  much  on  the  subject  before 
the  children.' 

*  And  of  getting  advantages  for  our  young  ones,' 
added  his  wife.  '  But  we  shall  surmount  them 
in  time ;  antl  we  will  have  patience.' 

*  You  astonish  me,'  said  Lady  Elma.  *  I  should 
have  supposed  you  worshipped  here.  But  as  to 
your  children,  what  are  their  disadvantages  V 

*  That,'  answered  Mrs.  ]\Iudd,  sighing,  '  is  the 
cause  of  what  you  see  in  Mary.  Such  young 
creatures  as  she,  take  all  the  care  you  can,  will 
suppose  every  thing  made  up  of  goodness  and 
pleasure.  We  left  a  very  comfortable  neighbor- 
hood ;  we  were  in  a  street,  where  we  had  good 
friends  on  both  sides ;  and  as  they  were  large 
families,  and  the  parents  clever  people,  our  girla 

improved 
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improved  very  much  by  the  acquaintance ;  but 
now,  poor  things  !  tho'  I  believe  they  are  as  mo- 
dest and  humble  as  they  can  be,  and  1  am  sure 
we  have  brought  them  up  to  give  no  offence,  they 
can  hardly  get  civil  treatment ;  and  sometimes  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  wish  we  had  staid  where  we 
were ;  but  John  Mudd  said  it  was  a  shame  to  get 
any  more  money,  when  so  many  people  wanted  it; 
and  there  were  two  young  men  just  going  to  marry 
two  sisters,  all  nice  young  people,  and  they  just 
wanted  the  business ;  and  thev  could  not  afford 
to  be  at  much  expence,  so  my  husband  said,  '  Then 
take  it  all,  and  God  bless  you  with  it.' — As  I  say, 
that's  like  one  of  John  Mudd's  bargains ; — but 
somehow,  they  all  do  better  than  other  people's 
bargains ;  and  he  thought  it  right  to  come  among 
bur  own  town's-people  :  bit  we  did  not  indeed 
think  it  would  have  been  quite  50.' 

*  Do,  now  you  have  begun,'  said  Mr.  Mudd, 
*  tell  our  dear  lady  of  the  bail.  1  do  not  love  to 
be  ill-natured ;  but  certainly,  those  who  acted  so 
by  us,  can  never  be  angry  at  having  it  known.' 

*  A  ball  was  given  a  few  months  ago,'  said  Mrs. 
Mudd,  *  for  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  our  jail, 
who  could  get  certificates  of  their  honesty.  Wo. 
thought  we  ought  to  go  to  it,  or  I  am  sure  we 
would  not  have  presumed.  I  took  my  two  eldest 
girls,  Mary  and  Judith.  We  were  drest  in  good 
clothes,  to  be  sure ;  I  should  have  thought  it  an 
affront  to  the  neighborhood  to  be  otherwise ;  but 
we  were  as  plain  as  possible,  that  we  might  not 
seem  to  ape  fashionable  people.     I  made  the  girls 

jitand 
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Stand  the  lowest  in  the  second  set ;  and  I  had  got 
two  young  men,  whose  parents  were  then  at 
Brighton,  and  to  whom  my  husband  had  done 
kindnesses,  to  dance  with  them.  Had  you  seen 
how  the  poor  things  were  jostled,  as  the  ladies 
came  down  the  dance,  and  how  careful  they  were 
not  to  take  my  daughters'  hands,  you  would  have 
laughed;  but  /  could  have  cried.  Now  they 
certainly,  I  must  say,  though  I  am  their  mother, 
danced  by  far  the  best  of  any  in  the  room,  though 
they  were  frightened  :  they  had  very  good  partners, 
and  being  nice  figures  and  very  active,  and  having 
a  good  ear,  and  as  I  had  always  made  them,  what- 
ever they  were  learning,  do  their  best, — when  they 
went  down  the  dance,  a  great  many  gentlemen 
disked  who  those  charming  girls  in  the  plain 
dresses  were.  I  heard  various  answers  given ;  and 
I  even  heard  one  lady  say,  '  O  !  don't  praise  them, 
for  God's  sake;  they  are  Mudds  :'  another  added, 
'they  are  people  rolling  in  their  own  dirt ;'  another 
thanked  God  *  she  was  not  rich ;'  and  one  said 
something  in  French  about  bone,  that  I  could  not 
understand. — I  am  sure  if  your  ladyship  had  heard 
all  this,  you  would  have  said,  your  old  servant 
paid  dearly  for  all  his  money*.' 

*Well! 

*  Were  we  writing  essays,  our  experience  would  furnish 
matter,  in  abundance,  for  one  '  On  the  distinctions  in  society  ;' 
and  we  sliould  take  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  mor- 
tifications now  and  then  experienced,  by  those  allied  to  the 
house  of  Mudd,  are  blows  inflicted  by  the  recoil  of  a  spring 
strained  beyond  its  inclination.    Few  are  those  who  can  unite 

dignity 
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*  Well!  never  mind,  wife/  said  Mr.  IMudd, 
clapping  her  on  the  shoulder ;  *  the  origin  of  the 
father  will  be  lost  in  the  next  generation ;  and  after 
all,  what  does  it  signify,  if  it  does  not  hinder  our 
doing  good  ? — ^a  few  years  hence,  and  we  shall  be 
on  a  level. — I  own  it  vexes  me  sometimes;  but  I 
call  myself  a  fool  when  I  think  of  it.  I  should  not 
mind,  if  they  were  really  persons  of  importance 
who  set  themselves  against  us ;  but  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  parcel  of  nabobs  and  planters ;  and, 

dignity  with  a  taste  for  popularity;  and  many  are  the  in- 
stances where  to  check  the  effects  of  the  latter,  an  overbearing 
quantity  of  the  former  has  been  assumed.  We  may  play  at 
being  vulgat  till  we  become  so ;  but  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending it,  will  often  admonish  us  to  rein  in,  in  time  5  and  in 
proportion  to  the  evil  we  dread,  will  be  the  coercion  we  prac- 
tice. The  encouragement  given,  a  few  years  since,  to  demo- 
cracy, has  ended  in  the  assertion  of  aristocratic  rights  ;  and 
amongst  those  not  quite  sure  of  their  footing  at  the  base  of 
the  throne,  there  is  certainly,  at  the  present  moment,  a  very 
sufficient  jealousy  of  the  approach  of  an  inferior: — so  does 
the  balance  of  the  world  adjust  itself  !  Not  twenty  years 
ago,  country-dances  at  a  watering-place  were  rendered  more 
than  naturally  attractive  to  the  lovely  daughters  of  a  Fitz- 
royal  family,  by  the  distinguished  part  taken  in  thern  by  *  a 
dashijig  man'  of  a  low  rank  in  a  disgusting  trade.— We  may 
question,  by  inference,  for  we  cannot  condescend  to  ocular 
demonstration,  whether  the  association  would  now  be  thought 
correct :  we  hope  it  would  not  ;  for  though  we  will  never 
oppress  any  real  and  bona-Jide  Mudds,  we  shall  always  en- 
deavor to  encourage  distinctions  of  birth,  even  if  we  b^r  our- 
selves out  in  maintaining  them  ;  while,  at  the  same  tinie,  we 
■will  lend  our  aid  to  whatever  can  atone  for  the  want  of-pedi- 
gree,  provided  those  experiencing  it,  g?ve  no  cause  to  Lady 

•  -; !•,  to  repeat  her  correcting  question,  *  Who  can, 

that  woman  be  ? — ^she  is  too  proud  for  a  duchess.'  ^ 

i  dare 
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1  dare  say,  half  of  them  were  not  much  above  ud 
in  the  outset.  Thei/  have  braved  it,  indeed,  and 
forced  themselves  into  notice.  My  wife  and  I 
cannot  do  that ;  we  cannot  condescend  to  bait  traps 
with  venison  and  turtle,  for  the  sake  of  being 
visited  :  we  too  have  our  little  pride  :  I  will  not 
smuggle  the  productions  of  a  country  we  are  at 
war  with,  for  the  sake  of  being  said  to  keep  a  good 
cellar ;  nor  will  I  help  my  neighbors  on  in  the  road 
to  repentance,  by  making  gluttons  of  them,  because 
I  can  afford  to  pay  double  the  market-price  for 
niceties  :  I  should  be  a  pest,  instead  of  an  advan- 
tage to  my  native  place  :  I  would  rather  sit  down 
to  a  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  with  my  laborers, 
than  do  this ;  and  yet,  I  trust,  we  have  no  taste 
for  low  company.  1  shall  always  take  that  honest 
■fellow  Owen  Felltham's  advice,  '  not  to  express 
my  humility  in  unworthy  actions.' 

*  And,'  said  Lady  Elma,  'are  you  not  visited?' 

*  O !  yes,'  answered  Mr.  Mudd  :  '  my  wife  has 
morning  visitors,  who  come  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
how  absurd  we  can  be  ;  and  we  are  invited  to 
state-dinners,  that  we  may  see  how  grand  it  is  to  be 
great.  At  these  dinners,  I  can  observe  tlie  conver- 
sation often  turns  upon  herald?'!/  and  connexions  ; 
and  when  the  ladies  retire,  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministry,  the  affairs  of  great  people,  the  secrets 
of  the  cabinet,  and  very  often  paiyiting  and  statw 
ary  are  the  subjects  :  we  had  a  neighbor  who  got 
a  party  of  his  young  college-acquaintance  to  meet 
us ;  and  then  nothing  pleased  but  Horace  and 
Virgil  and  Homer.     I  dare  say  they  thought  any 

thing 
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thinc»  would  do  to  make  poor  Mudd  stare  at  their 
learning ;  but  as  it  had  been  your  honored  father's 
good  pleasure  to  send  mc  to  school,  and  1  soon 
found  I  could  make  myself  rich  in  marbles  and 
tops  and  bats  and  balls,  if  I  could  do  the  other 
boys'  exercise  for  them,    I  fagged   like  a  little 
horse.     It  would  have  cost  too  much  to  keep  me 
on  in  this  track,  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  would 
be  of  much  use  to   me ;   but  at  Mr.   MaCsoph's 
dinner,  I  certainly  felt  the  advantage  of  it.     When 
I  dared  to  reply,   or  humbly  assisted  their  igno- 
rance, which  their  advantages  made  disgraceful,, 
and  their  cruel  presumption  scandalous,  they  were 
silenced ;   and  when  1  had  seen  the  conversation 
safely  landed  on  the  subject  of  '  whose  mare  would 
trot  fastest,'  and  they  were  then  '  ail  at  home,'  I 
walked  off,    thinking,    I  confess,   to  you,  of  the 
fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Stork,  and  almost  medi- 
tating a  jocular  Tevenge ;   but  wife  would  not  hear 
of  it.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  INIrs.  Mudd.  '  Bear  and  forbear.* 

*  No,  no,'  interrupted  Lady  Elma;  '  no  hearing 
nor  forbearing  with  such  people ;  I  would  mak6 
them  ridiculous,  wherever  I  could  do  it  without 
degrading  myself;  it  would  do  them  good ;  and  you 
may  be  assured  they  will  never  resent  it :  such 
people  are  always  cowards ;  and  they  will  take 
any  thing.' 

*  Indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Mudd,  *  their  insolence 
tries  my  patience  more  than  it  does  his.  I  would 
only  ask  what  they  would  have  us  do.  If  any  of 
them  had  John  Mudd's  talents ;  if  they  could,  as 

VOL*  IV.  c  he 
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he  has  done,  make  machines  and  mills  to  save 
horses,  and  not  to  take  away  the  labor  of  the  poor; 
if  they,  I  say,  had  got,  fairly  as  he  has  done,  a 
large  fortune,  what  would  they  do  ?  What  would 
they  have  W5  do  ;  Ought  we  to  heap  interest  on 
interest,  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  or  of  boasting  of 
ourwealtli?  What  would  i'///a'^  do  ?  If  we  strove 
to  vie  with  those  about  us,  if  we  kept  a  fine  car- 
riage, gave  grand  liveries,  had,  what  they  call,  a  set 
of  servants,  and  gave  ourselves  airs,  I  should  not 
wonder,  nor  could  I  complain ;  but  all  our  carri- 
ages are  quite  plain,  not  even  the  letters  of  our 
names  on  them  ; — and  our  family  is  so  large,  that 
without  them  we  could  not  move  comfortably : 
you  will  see  all  about  us  is  plain  and  good.  At 
church,  we  have  got  leave  to  put  up  a  pew,  almost 
by  the  door :  but  all  Avill  not  do ;  there  is  a  preju- 
dice against  us ;   our  name  is  a  joke.' 

'  And  a  joke  it  may  continue,'  said  Mr.  Mudd, 
*  there  are  some  to  which  I  prefer  it,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  Rascal  Mudd,  I  can  bear  it.' 

*  I  do  not  think,'  continued  Mrs.  Mudd,  '  they 
suppose  we  are  capable  of  doing  any  thing.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  know  the  pains  I  have  taken,  not 
to  disgrace  our  good  fortune  ;  so  I  dare  say  they 
imagine  us  as  completely  ignorant  as  if  we  were 
still  poor.  I  am  persuaded  very  few  would  come, 
if  it  were  not  to  laugh  at  us.  We  have,  indeed, 
one  family,  much  in  out"  own  circumstances  as  to 
birth,  who  will,  I  beheve,  be  civil  to  us;  but  I  do 
not  know  how  they  will  suit  us.  And  soon  after 
we  got  into  the  house,  tiic  two  great  Miss  Old- 
castles, 
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castles,  who  have  taken  a  miserable  cottage  here, 
and  called  it  Con  way-lodge,  came  to  make  a  visit: 
they  questioned  my  girls  about  their  accomplish- 
ments, as  if  they  were  sure  they  could  have  none. 
Knowing  that  these  young  women  were  of  high 
birth,  but  unfortunately  living  on  a  very  small 
pension,  1  had  hoped  we  might  do  them  some  deli- 
cate kindnesses  in  return  for  their  condescension; 
>  but  I  soon  found  it  impossible.  Their  behavior 
was  so  provoking,  that  I  made  my  Mary  shew  the 
room  she  has  filled  with  her  drawings  in  our  jour- 
nies ;  and  I  made  Judith  produce  her  model  of  a 
most  beautiful  little  sheep  we  had  :  Sarah  shewed 
her  portraits  of  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  and' 
Martha  and  Jane  played  a  duet ;  and  they  had  nice 
work  to  shew,  and  a  great  many  other  useful  and 
ingenious  things,  which  every  body  who  has  taught 
them,  said  did  them  credit*.'      The  ladies  then 

seemed 

*  In  mentioning,  in  any  way,  the  ingenious  use  of  female 
talents,  we  cannot,  without  rendering  our  work  very  de- 
fective, omit  to  speak  of  a  singular  performance  of  a  lady  in 
Surry,  who,  on  a  scale  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
has  made,  in  wood,  and  with  a  neatness  and  delicacy  that 
cannot  be  imagined,  a  model  of  her  father's  house.  Stich  has 
been  her  minute  accuracy,  that  her  Lilliputian  gates,  inclos- 
sing  the  outlets  of  the  mansion,  all  swing  on  their  hinges,  and 
shut  truly,  with  latches  scarcely  palpable ;  and  not  content 
with  satisfying  the  eye  by  an  imposing  facade,  she  has  made 
her  pipes  of  tea-lead  carry  oft'  water  as  completely  from  her 
roof,  as  those  of  a  larger  calibre  do  the  rain  from  the  dwelling. 
Nor  was  the  task  in  itself  a  very  common  demand  on  ingenuity  j 
for  the  building  she  had  to  copy,  was  of  great  irregularity ; 
and  parts  of  it  required  such  extreme  nicety  of  finger,  a? 

c  3  might 
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seemed  half  angry  that  we  could  do  any  thing  like 
other  people.  One  of  them  had  on  her  shoulders 
a  very  beautiful  worked  muslin  cloke :  it  slipt  off, 
and  her  sister  set  her  foot  through  it.  Miss  Old- 
castle  was,  I  saw,  sadly  vexed :  it  was  French 
work,  just  new,  and  a  present ;  and  in  her  pet,  she 
said  to  her  sister,  '  You  know  it  is  tlie  only  thing 
I  have  to  come  out  in.'  jMary,  lo(jking  at  the  torn 
place,  which  was  in  the  work,  and  really  pitying 
her,  said,  very  modestly,  that,  with  her  leave,  she 
could  repair  it,  so  that  it  should  never  be  seen : 
she  had  the  pattern,  and  having  worked  it  for  a 
dress  for  herself,  she  could  very  easily  make  it 
good.  Miss  Oldcastle  was,  I  am  quite  sure,  going  to 
say  she  was  obliged,  and  would  have  accepted  the 
offer ;  but  her  sister  stopt  her,  and  I  heard  her 
say  in  a  whisper,  '  No,  no;  if  ike  Mudds  have  it, 
throw  it  away.*     Miss  Oldcastle  therefore  said, 

*  It  is  of  no  consequence.' A  few  days  after, 

to  my  surprise,  they  called  again,  fend  brought  the 
two  Lady  de  Hauteforts,  Lady  Waveney's  daugh- 
ters, who  had  rode'  over  to  see  them;  I  dare 
say  they  sent  for  them  on  purpose.  When  they 
had  introduced  these  great  ladies,  they  asked  to 
see  the  drawings  and  the  model,  and  they  looked 
at  them  in  such  a  way,  that  1  was  glad  when  the 
model  was  safe  in  its  glass-case  again ;  they  stared, 

might  have  discouraged  persons  tised  to  the  finest  cabinet- 
work :  it  was  the  employment  of  leisure,  and  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  index  of  a  very  extraordinary  conformation  of  fe- 
male intellect,  rendered  doubly  valuable,  by  the  retiring  mo- 
desty with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

and 
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and  they  took  out  their  glasses,  and  snifted,  and 
set  their  hats  right,  and  in  short,  did  all  they  could 
to  shew  how  they  despised  us.  '  They  have  time 
enough  for  these  things,'  said  Lady  Paula,  aside, 
to  the  eldest  Miss  Oldcastle,  *  for  1  hear  nobody 
visits  them;'  and  all  the  time  they  were  in  the 
house  and  grounds,  we  heard  such  observations  as, 

*  I  dare  say  they  pay  people,'—'  they  would  never 
be  found  out,  for  who  cares  about  them?' — '  vul- 
gar wealth,' — '  perhaps  these  things  are  to  be  sold.' 

^*  I  was  so  provoked,  Lady  Elma,  that  I  could 

have  set  the  girls  to  work  before  them,  but  as  my 
husband  said  afterwards,  it  was  not  worth  their 
soiling  their  hands.' 

*  We  are  sadly  talking  about  ourselves,  my 
dear,'  said  Mr.  Mudd ;  '  suppose  we,  in  our 
turn,  were  listeners  now.' 

'  You  shall  listen  by  and  by,'  said  Lady  Ehna: 

*  at  present,  I  want  to  be  informed;  I  want  to  hear 
a  great  deal  more  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  all 
this  nonsense  to  drive  you  from  your  house,  or 
your  purposes.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Mr.  Mudd.  '  It  was  the 
conviction  that  what  I  meant  was  right,  that  made 
me  decide  on  coming  hither;  and  1  shall  abide  by 
my  decision.  There  are  three  or  four  families  in 
the  town  who  remember  me  a  boy,  and  who  are 
respectable  people ;  and  we  can  associate  with 
them.  My  wife  and  I  are  determined  never  to  do 
any  thintr  but  what  we  think  fit ;  and  we  have  no 
cause  to  shrink  from  any  examination  ;  notbiniy 
worse  can  be  said  of  us,  than  what  we  say  of  our- 
selves. 
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selves,     I  was  born  at  that  cottage  there,  that  is 
now  the  entrance  to  my  farm-yard ;  for  njy  fatlier, 
when  he  had  paid  his  elder  brother's  debts,   had 
nothing  of  his  own ;   and  that  poor  habitation  he 
was  glad  to  quit,   when  my  lord's  father  ottered 
him  his  place  as  bailiff  at  Ravensbury.     My- wife 
js  of  much  finer  birth  than  I  am ;   she  was  born 
at  the  first  baker's  shop  as  yon  enter  the  town.     I 
loved  her  from  a  child ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  into 
the  north,  after  your  good  father's  death,  and  when 
my  lady  and  you  were  in  France,  I  saw  I  Could 
just  manage  to  maintain  her.     I  remember  Mhen 
I  made  her  my  poor  offer,  and  she  was  ready  to 
cry,  I  made  her  laugh,    by  bargaining  that  she 
should  never  insist  on  my  keeping  her.  a  coacti : — 
fth  {  little  did  I  then  foresee,  how  .good  Providence 
would  be  to  us !    She  kept  her  word,  however;  ancj 
it  was  I  who  had  to  propose  a  carriage,  that  we 
Hiight  take  the  brats  to  church.     I  am  sure  when 
we  came  here,   we  had  nothing  in  our  minds  but 
a,  wish  to  live  quietly,  to  assist  our  neighbors,  and 
to  spend  our  money  properly.     We  always  say, 
*  Don't  let  us  be  arrogant : — money  cannot  make 
greatness,  but  it  can  easily  make  fools.' 


CHAP. 
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.     CHAPTER    LXVII. 

The  parvenus  continued.     Vulgar  anecdotes.     Facts  and  opi- 
nions.    The  doctor's  lady.     The  apothecary's  mother. 

Turning  toward  the  house,  J\lr.  Mudd  was 
called  aside  by  a  laboring  man  :  having  gone  a 
little  way  back,  and  heard  what  he  had  to  say, 
he  seemed  so  excited  to  merriment,  that  Lady 
Elma  requested  to  kno\V  the  cause.  *  We  have 
been  anxious,'  said  he,  '  for  some  days,  about  a 
a  little  run  of  water  that  seemed  much  inclined  to 
overflow.  This  poor  fellow  came  to  me,  good 
soul  r  on  purpose  to  make  me  easy,  by  telling  me. 
the  water  m  ould  rise  no  higher ;  for  he  was  per-* 
suaded  it  had  found  a  vent  below  :  could  any  oqe 
forbear  laughing  ?  the  man  certainly  thinks  therQ. 
is  a  cess-pool  in  the  middle  of  the  globe. — '  Could 
he  say  it?'  asked  Lady  Elma. — '  Exactly  as  I  tell 
vou,' answered  Mr.  Mudd;  *  it  is  matter  of  fact,- 
not  invention,  I  assure  you  ;  this  is  pure  simpllr 
city:  but  you  who  have  not  seen  "various  society  ^ 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  unintentional  xvit  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  Irish  have  the  honor  of  beins 
often  recorded  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  our 
own  countrymen,  I  dined  at  a  tavern  in  London, 
where  the  wine-measure  was  so  short,  that  I  said 
to  £^  very  young  waiter,   '  Pray,  my  lad,  is  this  a 

pint 
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pint  or  a  quart?' — '  Neither,   Sir,'    replied  he, 

bowing. Going  most  provokingly   slow  in  a 

hackney-coach,  when  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  I  let 
down  the  window,  and  said  to  the  man,  '  Do  you 
call  this  going  on?  he  stooped  down  and  answered 
me,  *  Do  vou  call  \i  standincr  still?'' 

*  But,'  continued  Mr.  Mudd,  'others  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  myself.  A  very  tall  gentle- 
man of  my  lord's  acquaintance,  but  whom  you 
cannot  remember,  being  caught  in  a  hard  rain,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  rivalry  amongst  a  parti- 
cular description  of  London  taylors  in  making 
great-coats  for  immediate  sale,  he  went  into  one 
of  these  warehouses  to  equip  himself,  and  found 
■waiting  there,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  gentleman 
as  remarkable  for  his  shortness  and  bulk,  as  he 
was  for  the  contrary  proportions.  'Tis  very  odd,' 
said  one  of  them  to  the  taylor,  alter  a  long  fruitless 
endeavor  to  suit  them,  *  that  when  you  profess  to 
keep  great-coats  of  all  sizes,  you  have  none  that 
■will  fit  this  gentleman  or  me.' — '  Sir,'  replied  the 
Jnan,  *  'tis  true,  I  do  keep  coats  of  all  sizes ;  but 
I  do  not  make  them  to  fit  hop-sacks  or  hop-poks.* 

*  I  can  match  your  last  instance,'  said  Lady 
Elma,  w^hen  the  innocent  mirth  excited  by  these 
genuine  anecdotes  had  subsided :    '  My  mother's 

friend,  Mrs.  H ,  when  in  America  with  her 

husband,  complained  to  a  regimental-shoemaker 
on  behalf  of  another  lady,  to  whom  he  gave  trouble 
in  fitting  her  shoes. — '  It  is  very  remarkable,'  said 

she,  '  that  me  you  can  always  lit,  Mrs.  R you 

never  can.' — *  I  beg  your  pardon,    Madam,'  he 

replied, 
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replied,  '  I  can  fit  Mrs.  R. as  well  as  I  can 

fit  you  ;  I  can  make  shoes  to  fit  her  feet,  but  not 
to  fit  her  head.' 

'  I  yield  to  you,  dear  lady,'  said  ]\Ir.  Mudd  ; 
*  But  now  allow  me  to  repeat  to  you  an  instance  of 
vult^ar  good  sense  in  a  little  farmer  in  this  neigh- 
borhood,  when  we  were  fearful  that  the  harvest 
would  turn  out  a  very  short  crop.  One  of  my 
girls  overheard  a  man  Avho  lives  just  by,  say  to 
him,  '  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  congratulate  you  on 
your  crop.' — *  No,  no  ;  to  be  sure,  it's  bad  enough; 
but  I  never  likes  to  grumble ;  'tis  so,  as  one  may 
say,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  He  will  always  take  care  of  us  ;  if  we 
ha'nt  it  now,  we  shall  have  it  next  year  ;  He  never 
forgets  us ;  it's  all  made  up  to  us  one  time  or  the 
other.' — What  wit  can  compare  with  such  sense?* 

*  And  do  you  think,'  said  Lady  Elma,  *  when 
due  praise  had  been  bestowed  on  the  temper 
of  mind  indicated  by  Mr.  Mudd's  anecdote, 
that  such  sentiments  will  be  very  prevalent,  when 
the  endeavors  of  your  philanthropists  and  philo- 
sophers of  this  country  hav^e  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  lower  classes  of  the  community  to  be  dis- 
contented? do  you  think  convincing  them  that  they 
have  rights  which  entitle  them  to  a  share  in  all 
the  good  things  of  the  world,  will  assist  their  thank- 
fulness to  the  God  of  Heaven?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Mudd ;  *  tlie  only 
effect  I  find  in  my  neighborhood,  from  those  who, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  the  poor,  influne  their 
passions,  is  that  every  day  it  becomes  more  diffi- 

4  cult 
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cult  to  do  good  ;  and  the  value  of  a  leg  of  mutton 
every  day  decreases,  notwithstanding  the  hardship 
of  the  times.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  as  glad 
as  ever  to  receive  it ;  but  in  some  instances,  I  have 
found  the  sense  of  obligation  very  much  diminished, 
and,  in  such  cases,  as  1  do  not  wish  to  assist  my 
neighbors  in  conveying  themselves  to  a  worse  w  orld 
than  this,  I  hold  my  hand,  and  wait  for  a  better- 
spirit.  Yet  on  the  whole,  I  do  hope,  if  some 
interested  people  would  but  be  quiet,  the  poor  are 
not  much  worse  than  they  used  to  be.  We  should 
be,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  shocked  now  by  a 
fact  that  I  have  heard  my  mother,  who  lived  in  a 
village  near  London  in  her  younger  days,  assert. — 
I  have  heard  her  speak  of  a  farmer,  who,  in  a  bad 
hay-season,  quite  unlike  my  daughter's  hero, 
actually  took  his  hay  on  a  pitch-fork,  and  hung  it 
on  the  hedges,  as  he  said  himself,  to  make  Pro- 
vidence ashamed  of  it :  he  used  a  more  awful  term 
than   Providence ;  but  it  will  give  you  my  mean- 


mg* 
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Lady 


For  the  food  of  those  who  love  to  match  the  faults  of 
low  life  by  those  of  the  higher  classes ;  or  else,  prompted  by 
a  love  of  justice,  we  give  the  counter-part  of  this  impiety  of 

farmer  D ,  in  the  n-ply  of  Sir  E W to  his  father, 

when,  visiting  him  on  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  he  said   '  So 

j"^ ,   1    hear  you  have  lost  your  friend.'     '  Yes,'  replied 

gir  jr,. .^  '  God  Almighty,  I  thank  him,  has  done  his  worst.' 

VVe  shall  be  expected  to  blame  this  expression; — we  do 

not .,— .wfe  allow  such  licence  to  all  who  chuse  to  live  in  the 

licence  of  Sir  E W .     Is  it  worse  than  the  sanctity 

of  expression  used  by  a  woman  of  fan^.ily,  and  who,  without 

the 
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Lady  Elma  laughed  (}  gorge  deployee.  Gertrude 
ivas  horror-struck.  She  said  to  Lady  Elma,  gently, 
*  How  can  you  laugh?' 

'  Laugh?'  replied  her  lad3^ship,  '  my  dear  girl, 
'tis  just  the  right  way  of  treating  such  folly.  Do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  imagine  that  I  think  more 
lightly  on  the  subject  than  you  do;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  had  all  this  foolish  fellow's  neighbors  set 
up  a  shout  and  hissed  him  through  his  village, 
they  might  have  prepared  him,  by  shame  of  his 
lolly,  to  learn  a  little  discretion,  if  not  piety.  Can 
you  conceive  any  thing  in  savage  ignorance  to  ex- 
ceed it?  Would  you  trust  such  a  man  more  than 
you  would  an  ideot  or  a  lunatic  ?  O  !  let  us  laugh, 
I  intreat  you,  at  all  wickedness ;  let  us  deride  it ; 
kt  us  hunt  it  down :  let  our  contempt  be  con- 
sistent ;  let  us  endeavor,  that  all  who  will  not  fear 
God,  should  fear  man ;  and  we  shall  do  more  than 
missionaries.' 

Aq  accident  m  one  of  his  fields,  called  Mr* 
l^:^udd  away;  and  the  ladies  entered  the  house 
without  him.  Mrs.  Mudd  proceeded  to  shew  the 
visitors  the  hous&;  and  it  must  have  been  spleen; 
itself,   whicli  could  fidid  fault  with  the  style  and 

the.  least  temptation,  involved  herself  in  an  infamous  inter- 
course  with    the  husband  of  Lady  C INI ?     After  a 

necessary  separation  had  taken  place  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  thea/iuitress  hoped  to  keep  on  terms,  as  it  is  called, 

and  wrote  to  Ladj  C ,  assuring  her,  that  Mr.  M and 

lierself  never  omitted  her  ladyship  in  their  prayei-s. — It  might 
be  true,  and  yet  the  Drfty  never  insulted  by  the  profane 
/Jjgcker/. 

mannef 
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manner  in  which  it  was  built  and  furnished.  The 
owner's  mechanical  head,  had  certainly  enabled 
him  to  fit  it  up  with  particular  convenience.  Un- 
necessary trouble,  dangerous  exertions  of  strength, 
and  waste  of  time,  were  spared  ;  but  no  ostentation 
of  expence,  no  successions  of  heterogeneous  tastes, 
or  needless  decorations,  were  to  be  found  in  this 
plain,  comfortable,  and  most  thoroughly  elegant 
dwelling. 

How  poor,  in  comparison  of  the  modes  of  life 
she  was  now  contemplating,  did  the  idle  vacuum 
of  Brighton  appear  to  Gertrude  1  yet  she  checked 
herself  in  her  comparative  censure,  by  recollecting, 
that  few  of  those  whom  she  saw  there,  were  at 
home.  She  could  only  resolve,  if  ever  she  was 
mistress  of  a  house,  to  make  it  her  home,  and  be 
settled  in  it. 

Having  finished  the  survey,  and  returned  to  the 
room  they  had  quitted,  they  found  there  a  table 
spread  with  refreshments,  in  a  style  of  propriety 
and  neatness  that  necessarily  produced  elegance. 
Mr.  Mudd  now  rejoined  them ;  and  in  a  tone  of 
jocular  authority,  he  called  for  *  his  butler.'  A 
titter  among  the  young  people,  was  followed  by  the 
answer  of  the  third  girl,  who,  with  a  sort  of  drilled 
precision,  took  her  orders. 

*  We  have  no  clerk  of  the  cellar,'  said  Mr. 
Mudd,  nor  even  a  *  butler;'  the  one  would  ill 
become  us ;  the  other.  I  hope  we  shall  never  need  ; 
it  is  a  situation  of  temptation,  in  whicli,  I  think, 
as  few  ought  to  be  placed  as  possible:  those  whose 
enjoyments  are  scarce,  will  sometimes  snatch  them 

too 
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too  eagerly ;  and  I  do  not  like  the  sort  of  vigilance 
to  which  it  would  oblige  me,  or  the  detection  of 
fraud  to  which  it  might  subject  me ;  I  have  per- 
haps seen  too  much  of  the  tricks  of  a  cellar.  I 
like  my  girls  for  butlers,  better  than  my  boys.  I  de- 
test a  cellar-coxcomb  :  there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
one's  friends  bad  vine,  or  to  shake  up  a  bottle  of 
port  like  a  phial  from  the  apothecary's  ;  but  if  a 
cellar  is  well-built  and  arranged,  and  things  are 
not  done  in  all  the  hurry  of  negligence,  the  wine 
■will  be  good  without  talking  about  it.  I  super- 
intend the  taking  it  in,  and  my  girls  give  it  out  by 
turns,  as  they  do  every  thing  used  in  the  family. 
God  bless  them  !  they  assist  their  old  father  very 
willingly.' — '  We  can  never  do  too  much,'  replied 
sweet  Mary,  not  raising  her  eyes,  and  perhaps 
iiot  knowing  she  had  spoken. 

Lady  Elma  partook,  with  all  the  enjoyment  her 
warm  heart  gave  her  and  communicated  to  others, 
of  this  easy  hospitality.  Gertrude  shared  every 
attention,  and  was  encouraged  to  conversation. 
*  Now,  dear  lady,'  said  Mr.  Mudd,  '  how  shall  we 
amuse  you  ?  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  would 
most  like?  We  are  not,  we  well  know,  such 
company  as  you  are  used  to.  I  can,  indeed, 
shew  you  a  few  prints  and  books  that  serve  to 
comfort  an  ignorant  man  who  could  never  seek 
what  they  bring  to  one's  knowledge.  When  I  see 
young  people  throwing  away  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  I  cannot  but  think  what  I  would 
have  given  to  have  been  brought  up  to  the  church: 
I  feel  like  the  old  admiral  who  scolded  his  maid 

for 
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for  throwing  away  the  outside-leaves  of  cabbages 
and  the  parings  of  turnips,  bidding  her  recollect 
how  glad  he  should  have  been  of  them,  when 
a  midshipman  on  a  long,  voyage.  But  God's 
will  be  done ;  he  has  determined  for  me  better  than 
I  could  have  done  for  myself — Will  you  see  our 
book-room  ? — wife,  have  you  shewn  it  r ' 
^  *  No,'  replied  Mrs.  Mudd :  '  to  say  the  truth, 
1  did  not  know  whether  Lady  Ehna  might  think 
we  wanted  a  book-room.' 

'  Right,  wife ;  but  let  us  shew  it :   hang  it,  no 
concealments.' 

'  O  !  I  beseech  you,'  said  Lady  Elma,  '  let  me 
see  the   book-room  ; — but  vou  should  call   it  a 

'  No,  my  dear  lady,  not  till  I  call  my  bed-room 
a  cubiculum.     But  here  are   my  books,  call  their 
stable  what  you  will.    Your  honored  grandfather  s 
money  has  not  been  thrown  away ;    I  am  sure  he 
would  say  so,  if  he  knew  that,  at  fifty-three,  I  can 
read  with  the  eagerness  of  twenty.     My  books  are, 
next  to  my  wife  and  children,  my  greatest  comfort ; 
they  '  teach  one  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  ;'  and 
m  the  leisure  I  now  enjoy,  though  I  am   pretty 
busy,    I  can  still,  I  find,  improve  my  faculties  ; 
thanks  to  a  constant  habit  of  industry  !  there's  no- 
thing like  it.     Your  young  friend  here, — and  m^ 
young  friend  too,  I  will  call  her,    look«  so  kind- 
hearted,  that  I  am  sure  she  will  take  a  little  advice 
from  an  old  man.     Never,  my  dear  young  lady, 
if  you  have  once  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
your  time  and  your  faculties,  give  it  up ;  never  say 

'it 
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*  it  is  too  late  to  learn.'  I  do  not,  on  my  consci- 
ence, believe  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
talents,  common  talents,  I  mean,  as  between 
powers  of  industry;  and  in  this  idea,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  that  douf  Gibbon,  who  in- 
fidel as  he  was,  could  yet  direct,  in  points  of  mere 
prudence*:  he  says,  the  difference  subsists  in  the 
power  of  applicatkn  ;  and  I  sm  sure  it  does  :  for 
Avhen  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  many  a  time  seen  the 
fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise  exemplified.  I 
used  to  fret,  when  I  saw  other  boys  so  far  before 
me,  till  I  found  at  last,  that  their  reliance  on  their 
power  of  '  fetching  up,'  deceived  them,  and  often 
made  them  wait  for  me;  and  this  spurred  me  on. 
I  knew  an  instance  of  the  advantacre  of  a  constant 
habit  of  industry,  which  ought  to  encourage  every 
one  against  the  whispers  of  the  lazy  spirit.  It 
was  an  old  gentleman,  very  little  short  of  seventy, 
who  wishing  to  relieve  his  eyes,  by  mixing  a  little 
activity  with  his  sedentary  employments,  took  to 
the  study  of  shells,  and  before  his  death,  was  con- 
sidered, by  persons  conversant  on  the  subject,  as 
the  father  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  :  at  auc- 
tions in  London,  he  was  appealed  to  in  all  ques-^ 
tions ;  and  his  opinion  would  settle  any  dispute. 
I  am  quite,  though  very  humbly,  of  the  opinion  of 
that  great  man,  Bishop  Cumberland,  that  '  it  is 

*  A  faint  hope  exists,  that  the  historian  miolit  not  Jeserve 
to  be  thus  stigmatised.  In  Haylcy's  '  Life  of  Romney,'  \\€  kio^ 
told,  that  Gibbon's  last  words  were,  '  Mon  Dieu  !  B<>n  I>ieu!.* 
May  it  be  so  ! 

5  better 
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better  to  wear  out,  than  rust  out;'  so  I  shall  try  to 
learn  as  long  as  I  live.' 

They  now  reached  the  modest,  well-situated,  and 
well-stored  '  book-room,'  where  no  ostentatious 
arrangements  or  gaudy  bindings  caught  the  eye : — 
cases  contrived  to  prevent  injury,  inclosed  the  col- 
lection : — the  young  people  opened  them  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  that  prevented  any  hin- 
drance or  loss  of  time  from  the  inclosures ;  and 
Lady  Elma  saw  a  collection  of  books  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  English  gentleman.  '  Here 
is  a  book,'  said  Mr.  Mudd,  taking  from  an  upper 
shelf,  a  little  ugly  Dutch-looking  18mo  in  a  black 
binding ;  '  here's  the  book,  which,  next  to  that 
which  teaches  me  to  thank  my  Maker,  I  value  : 
this  Horace  I  bought  with  a  shilling  your  good 
grandfather  gave  me  for  being  the  first  in  my 
class.  I  remember  having  for  my  Christmas  task, 
to  learn  that  ode  which  describes  the  pleasure  of 
those,  who,  after  a  life  of  business,  can  get  into  the 
country,  and  into  their  own  country.  And  this  it 
was,  my  dear  lady,  that  warmed  my  heart,  and 
seemed  to  set  up  an  object  worth  working  for.  I 
could  say  great  part  of  that  ode,  even  at  this  time 
of  day,  1  am  sure,  without  missing  a  word ;  and 
here  I  am  now,  to  my  heart's  content,  thank  God  \ 
To  be  sure  these  were  not  my  father's  tields,  I  had 
no  '  paterna  rura ; '  but  they  are  fields  honestly 
purchased ;  and  I  bless  God  for  them,  and  for  a 
scpirit  of  thankfulness  which  I  am  sure  doubles 
every  blessing.     And  now,  dear  lady,  do  not  let 
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tis  keep  you  standing  here ;  but  if,  at  any  time, 
you  want  such  books  as  ne  have,  recollect  that 
*  all  I  have  is  thine.'—  Come,  come ;  I  see  your 
heart  in  your  lovely  eyes ;  we  will  not  talk  any 
more.  I  must  now  ask  you  fifty  questions  :  how 
long  is  tlie  longest  time  you  can  spare  us  r' 

On  Lady  Elma's  frank  confession,  that  she 
meant  not  to  return  home  till  the  evening,  her  host 
said, 

*  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  lady ;  you  do  U3 
honor : — were  all  but  like  you  !  But  you  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  like  dining  with  such  a  crew  ;  we  have 
live  of  the  girls  of  our  party,  the  rest  are  in  the 
nursery.  I  do  think,  I  should  feel  more  happy, 
if  you  and  Miss  Aubrey  would  take  a  chicken  by 
yourselves ;  that  is,  I  mean,  net  to  make  us  sit 
down  with  you.' 

'  Then,  my  good  friend,'  said  LadyElma,  'it  must 
be  at  the  inn  that  we  dine.  Believe  me,  with  far 
more  lieart-felt  pleasure  than  I  could  meet  at  the 
first  tables  in  the  kingdom,  shall  I  sit  down  with 
you  and  your  family.  Do  not  suppose  me  so  fine 
or  so  stupid,  as  not  to  feel  such  a  holiday  as  this.' 

'  But  your  young  friend  here,  cannot  have  that 
interest  in  the  scene ;  and  she  may  not  think  quite 
as  you  do :  I  do  not  know ,  indeed,  whether  she 
ought;  for  though  pride  wounds  me  sometimes, 
yet  I  think  every  body  must  be  alloAved  to  keep 
their  place  ;  and  perhaps  we  have  as  much  pride 
as  our  neighbors,  in  not  chusing  to  quit  our's.' 

'You  do  not  know  me,  sir,'  said  Gertrude; 
'  Lady  Elma's  kindness  to  me  is  the  greatest  con- 

voL.  IV,  D  descension; 
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descension  ;  I  have  no  pretensions  to  her  notice ; 
for  I  am  a  being  without  dependence  or  inde- 
pendence,' 

*'No,  no,  no,'  said  Mr.  Mudd,  ^  young  lady, 
such  a  case  is  impossible  :  dependence  on  Hea- 
ven ;  independence  in  your  head  and  hands  ;  and 
John  Mudd's  best  exertions  for  every  one  dear  to 
Lady  Elma  De  Ruse.' 

Lady  Elma  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  into  the 
town ;  and  she  now  retired  with  her  host  and 
hostess  for  a  little  private  conversation.  During 
her  absence,  the  young  people  acquitted  them- 
selves in  the  handsomest  manner  of  all  those  at- 
tentions which  could  make  Gertrude  feel  at  ease  with 
them  :  and  finding  she  had  not  seen  the  nurseries 
and  school-room,  they  led  her  through  them.  In 
the  latter,  two  of  the  younger  children  were  saying 
lessons  to  a  young  woman  of  a  most  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  and  most  respectful  man- 
ners ;  and  here  Gertrude  was  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs^.  Mudd  and  Lady  Elma. 

'  You  see,'  said  Mr.  Mudd,  as  they  quitted  the 
apartment,  '  \^e  could  not  do  without  a  governess. 
i\Iy  wife,  though  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say, 
she  has  taken  great  pains  not  to  be  ignorant,  was, 
as  vou"  may  suppose^  afraid  of  taking  the  matter  of 
education  on  herself;  and  as  to  sending  our  girls 
to  school — it  did  not  signify  for  boys,  tliey  must 
rough  it  through  tlie  world ;  and  if  they  are  af- 
fronted, their  fists  can  set  it  right; — but  as  to  girls, 
it  is  a  very  different  business :  at  low  schools,  no 
good  is  to  be  obtained  ;  and  at  such  as  we  could 
-  have 
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have  trusted,  they  would  have  been,  perhaps,  de- 
spised, and  consequently  unhappy,    poor  things ! 
Besides,  nothing  could  have  prevailed  on  my  wife's 
pride  or  mine,  to  have  sent  the  little  Muddikins 
amongst    your   Lady    Augustas    and    honorabki 
Misses.     So,  while   our  family  was  growing  up, 
we  contrived  to  educate  the  child  of  a  very  worthy 
man,  for  our  purpose ;  we  gave  her  all  the  advan- 
tages we  could  procure  for  her  ;  and  she  has  more 
than  repaid  what  we  have  done ;  for  she  came  of 
a  good  stock  ;  and  there  is  something,  I  have  al-- 
ways  found  in  that ;  by  a  good  stock,  I  mean,  not 
a  distinguished  ancestry,    but  an  honest  descent,' 
such  as  enables  one  to  look  the  world  in  the  face ; 
and  I  confess,   it  greatly  astonishes  me  to  see  so 
little  pride  in  fashion  on  this  subject :  it  may  be 
a  sore  feeling  peculiar  to  the  Mudds  ;    but  I  own 
I  do  stare  a  little,  when  people  talk  of  birth  and 
situation,  and  make  no  scruple  of  marrying  the 
daughters  of  aduitresses,  and  even  their  illicit  pro- 
geny.    We  had  a  lady  in  our  neighborhood,  when 
we  took  possession  of  our  house,   who  was  vastly 
disposed  to  condescend  to  us,   but  we  could  not 
condescend  to  her ;    she  affected  to  consult  me 
about  a  match  for  her  daughter,   and  had  the  ef- 
frontery,  on  my  objecting  to  the  character  of  the 
man,  to  say,   '  But,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  not  be 
nice  ;     consider  the   circumstances  of  Augusta's 
birth.'  IJ/6^  consider  them  more  than  she  thought; 
for  it  would  have  broke  my  heart,    had  a  son  of 
mine  thought   of  such  a  match.    Muddy  as  we 
are.      But  as  to  our  good   young  friend,    in   a 

D  2  year 
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year  or  two,  uc  sLall  be  able  to  do  without 
her ;  and  there  is  a  very  \\  orthy  young  clergy- 
man, for  uhoin  1  have  been  so  hapj)y  as  to  get  a 
living  not  far  off,  wiio  has  had  sense  enough  to 
see  that  he  shall  have  a  treasure  in  her :  she 
is  iust  one-and-twentv  ;  and  1  shall  feel  as  if  I 
had  married  oft'  my  eldest  girl,  when  I  have 
given  her  to  him.' 

A  servant  now  came  in  quest  of  Mrs.  j\Iudd,  to 
tell  her  that  Mrs.  Finish  was  in  the  breakfast- 
parlor. 

'  Pray  say  I  will  wait  on  her  directly,  William. 
—Will  your  ladyship  allows  me  to  leave  you,  and 
Bend  Mary  to  you  ?  Mr.  Mudd  will  not  quit  you.' 
'  No,  no  ;  dear  Mrs.  Mudd,  do  let  me  see  the 
visitor;  this  is  just  what  I  wished. — Tell  me  a 
little  about  her.' 

*  She  is  one  of  our  physicians'  wives.' 
'  What  r   has  he  more  than  one  ?  my  dear,'  said 
Mr.  Mudd. 

O !  no  :    I  beg  your  pardon  ; — she  is  the  wife 

of  one  of  our  physicians.' '  Well !  and  what  is 

she?  a  good  sort  of  a  body?'- — '  O  !  yes." '  Is 

she  a  foul?" — '  I  can't  justly  say:  no;  I  do  not 
think  she  is.  I  fancy  they  have  not  been  here  long; 
but  they  were  here  before  us  :  and  I  should  think 
•^  ^they  are  not  ricii,  at  least  by  their  manner,  because 
they  talk  so  much  of  what  they  can  afibrd.  1  can- 
not find  any  body  who  knows  where  they  come 
from.' — — '  liow^  does  she  treat  you?" — '  Why,  if 
I  must  speak  tiie  truth,  sii€  seems  always  sorry 

that  she  is  obliged  to  be  civil.' '  Then,  I  in- 

treat 
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treat  you,  do  not  introduce  me  or  Miss  Aubrey  to 
her  ;  behave  to  us  with  the  greatest  indifference.* 
— '  O  dear !  lady  Ehna,  I  cannot  do  that.     Your 

ladyship  had  better  not  come.' ■'  But  positively 

I  will.  You  shall  see  I  will  behave  very  weW, 
You  must  go  in  first' — '  O  no  !  I  cannot  indeed, 
in  my  own  house.'—'  Well  then,  shall  we  follo\v 
you? — But  I  cannot  trust  you:  you  will  betray 
us.' — '  No,  certainly  not,  if  your  ladyship  orders 
me  to  be  silent' 

Mr.jMudd  withdrew,  and  the  ladies  followed  Mrs. 
Mudd  :  the  young  people  all  kept  out  of  the  way. 
Lady  Ehna  took  up  the  needle- work  that  one  -of 
the  girls  had  left,  and  very  coolly  began  stitching, 
(lertrude  found  some  netting,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded  between  Mrs.  INIudd  and  her  visitor,  in 
this  guise : 

*  The  doctor  is  well,  I  hope,  ma'am:  I  suppose 

he  is  not  much  at  home.' *  I  never  pretend 

to  give  any  account  of  the  doctor's  movements  ; 
he  is  so  hurried  !  I  scarce  ever  see  him  :  they  say 
there's  none  so  ill  shod  as  the  shoemaker's  wife ; 
and  I  am  sure  none  are  so  ill  looked  after  as  a 
physician's  family,  if  he's  in  full  practice,  like  7/2j/ 
doctor.' 

Mrs.  Finish  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  sa- 
pient speech,  addressing  her  eyes  to  the  unintro- 
duced  ladies.  At  last,  unable  to  M'ait  any  longer 
for  the  friendship  of  Chance,  she  said,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Mudd,  *  These  ladies — staying  with  you, 
I  suppose — relations?' 

*0!  vc^; 
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'  O !  yeSj'  replied  Lady  Elma,  staring  in  the 
most  uninformed  manner,   *  country-cousins.' 

*  Mr.  Mudd's  or  your's,    may  I  ask  ? 

'  Just  the  same  relations  to  both/  said  I^dy 
Elma,  '  all  Mudds.  We  came  all  the  way  from 
Brighton  this  morning.' 

^  Brighton  very  full  just  now?* 

*  Don't  know  indeed,  ma'am,  just  now.' 

*  Pleasant  rides  about  it ! ' 

*  Can't  tell,  ma'am ;  may  be  for  those  who 
^eep  carriages  : — sad  place  for  wearing  out  shoes 
— things  very  dear.' 

Mrs.  Finish  now  turned  a  little  on  her  chair, 
away  from  her  new  acquaintance,  as  if  satisfied 
that  this  was  an  unprofitable  speculation.  Lady 
Lima  stitched  away,  and  Gertrude  dared  not  take 
her  eyes  off  her  work. 

Mrs,  Mudd  was  forced  to  begin  again ;  *  You 
have  a  large  family,  ma'am.' 

*  Yes,  Mrs.  Mudd,  we  have ;  but  my  sons  have 
p.  private  tutor,  and  my  daughters  haye  a  very 
good  governess  who  attends  the  masters;  so  I 
have  not  much  trouble.' 

'  Your  garden,  ma'a.m,  I  hear,  is  the  finest  in 
the  neighborhood.' 

'  Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  Mudd,  I  believe  it  is 
the  best :  it  ought  to  be ;  for  the  doctor  pays  im- 
mensely for  it ;  only  indeed  it  does  not  signify  to 
him  whether  he  pays  thirty  pounds  or  three-hun- 
dred :  it's  his  hobby-horse  :  he  has  just  got  such  a 
cargo  of  Cape  plants !  I  saw  him  and  all  his  men 

£0 
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60  busy  befoi-e  I  came  out !  it  serves,  as  I  say> 
to  fill  up  his  time :  I  don't  know  how  many  there 
were  of  them  at  it.  I  sometimes  take  a  walk  in 
it  when  they  tell  me  there  is  any  rarity  in  blou  ; 
but  I  seldom  2;et  round  it.' 

*  Perhaps  you  like  in-door  employments.' 

*  O  dear  !  no ;  I  have  a  most  excellent  house- 
keeper. I  had  her  from  Lord  Gorgington's.  Lady 
Gorgington  gave  me  a  most  excellent  character  of 
her :  indeed  I  never  herd  a  bettor,  and  she  indeed 
deserves  it,  for  she  is  as  a  capable  of  sending  up 
three  courses,  as  three  dishes.  We  keep  her  in 
pretty  good  practice ;  and  there  is,  I  think,  a  good 
deal  in  that :  to  be  sure  she's  very  expensive,  and  she 
will  have  a  good  cook  under  her ;  indeed  she  has 
always,  she  tells  me,  been  used  to  a  man-cook  ; 
and  I  don't  think  she  would  have  taken  any  place 
but  oar's  without  it:  and  as  to  the  expence,  why 
what  is  it,  compared  to  the  comfort  ?  Mi/  dinner 
comes  on  table,  and  I  know  no  more  about  it  than 
the  people  that  dine  with  us.' 

*  I  suppose  you  read  a  great  deal  then,'  said 
Lady  Lima,  gawkily. 

*  O!  yes,  every  thing  that  comes  out.' 

*  How  I  pity  you !'  exclaimed  Lady  Elma, 
with  perfect  composure,  and  looking  her  so  full 
in  the  face,  that  she  was  forced  to  turn  towards 
Mrs.  Mudd  still  more.  As  if  in  revenge  for  a 
speech  she  could  not  understand,  she  asked  Mrs. 
Mudd  if  Mr.  Mudd  had  yet  named  his  house; 
adding,  '  I  suppose  he  will  give  it  some  fashiondble 
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name.     The  doctor  told  me  last  night  he  should 
advise  him  to  call  it  Miranda-place.' 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  wives  knew  perfectly  the 
force  of  the  appellation  ;  but  jMrs.  Mudd  accident- 
ally answering  as  well  as  if  she  had  comprehend- 
ed it  ii>  all  its  extent,  replied,  '  He  was  talking 
last  night  of  calling  it  '  Servants  hall.' 

Mrs.  Finish  affected  to  laugh  and  to  wonder.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  drive  Mrs.  IMudd  to 
telling  the  legend  of  her  family.  This  not  suiting 
Lady  Ehna's  purpose,  she  drew  back  the  conver- 
sation to  hersell',  by  asking  the  visitor,  very  gravely, 
if  she  knew^  of  any  family  who  wanted  a  semp- 
stress. 

The  manner  in  which  the  question  was  put,  em- 
barrassed Mrs.  Finish  completely.  There  was, 
perhaps,  something  in  the  style  and  manner  of  La- 
dy Elma,  that  declared  she  was  of  no  ordinary 
rank,  yet  her  being  found  in  Mr.  Mudd's  house, 
and  the  inference  from  what  she  had  said,  that  she 
w-as  related  to  the  family,  made  her  t'lilgarity  un- 
questionable ;  and  whether  her  application  on  be- 
half of  a  sempstress,  was  to  be  understood  as  for 
herself  or  another,  the  doctor's  lady  could  not 
conjecture.  Deterniining,  however,  to  be  on  that 
right  side  which  a  person  of  good  breeding  would 
have  suspected  to  be  the  wrong,  she  answered,  with 
something  like  civil  disdain,  that  she  never  recom- 
mended  servants,  but  perhaps  her  housekeeper 
.could  inform  her. 

'  l^light  I  call  on  her  to  ask,  as  I  go  back  to 
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Brighton  this  evening  ?'  said  Lady  Ehna,  with  such 
gravity  as  made  Gertrude  almost  stare  at  her. 

'  O!  certainly,  if  you  please,'  said  Mrs.  Finish; 
'  if  you  ring  at  the  gate  of  the  offices,  and  ask  for 
Mrs.  Rule,  she'll  speak  to  you  in  her  parlor.  If 
you  will  give  me  your  name,  I  will  tell  her  to  be 
in  the  way. 

'  Elmer,  ma'am,'  answered  her  ladyship,  with 
unmoved  features,  and,  rising  to  make  an  aukward 
curtesy  of  acknowledgment, 

]\Irs.  Finish,  as  if  she  had  had  quite  enough  of 
'  such  compan\','  soon  concluded  her  visit  with  the 
demi-sarcasm,  '  I  see  you've  got  friends,  Mrs. 
JMiidd,'  and  the  merriment  excited  by  Lady  El- 
ma's  incomparable  acting,  had  not  subsided  when 
Mr.  Mudd  came  in.  Gertrude  was  the  only  one 
who  could  explain  to  hini  Avhat  had  passed,  and 
give  the  scetie  ;  but  she  did  it  with  spirit  and  ef- 
fect: they  then  called  on  Lady  El  ma  to  explain 
her  meanino;  and  her  intentions. 

'  To  call,'  said  she,  '  in  my  way  home,  at  Mrs. 
Finish's,  and  leave  my  ticket,  with  a  request  that  I 
may  hear  from  her.  I  have  said  nothing  that  I 
cannot  refer  to  my  wish  to  serve  another ;  if  they 
can  find  a  sempstress's  place,  I  can  find  the  semp- 
stress presently  ;  and  great  will  be  the  good  lady's 
confusion  when  she  finds  out,  that  I  am  not  the 
sempstress  myself.' 

The  wit  of  *  Miranda  place'  had  been  explained 
to  Mrs.  Mudd;  and  the  party  were  preparing  again 
to  set  out,  when  another  visitor  was  announced  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Firstcut.     '  Our  apothecary^ 
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mother,'  said  Mr.  Mudd :  *  I  shall  abscond.'  '  Sent 
by  the  doctress  to  reconnoitre,  as  I  live,'  said  Lady 
Elma ;  '  now  we  are  all  to  be  ourselves.' 

IMrs.  rirstcut  was  in  the  greatest  possible  hurry. 
She  had  only  one  minute  to  spare ;  she  must  call 
on  dear  Mrs.  Finish  as  she  went  back,  and  it  was 
ironing-day,  and  she  knew  dear  Mrs.  Mudd  could 
tell  what  that  was,  she  was  sure ;  but,  indeed,  their 
washes  were  not  to  be  compared  to  dear  Mrs. 
Mudd's,  for  they  were  but  two,  as  one  might  say, 
except  the  maid  and  the  boy ;  for  Mr.  Carrycoal, 
the  assistant,  sent  his  things  home  to  be  washed ; 
and  all  the  sheets  and  table-linen  they  put  out ; 
but  her  son's  shirts  and  cravats  he  was  very  parti- 
cular about,  and  they  were  all  washed  at  home,  and 
be  had  a  clean  one  every  day,  as  sure  as  the  day 
came  round,  and  it  was  very  fit,  as  he  waited  on 
all  the  quality;  but  she  could  not  help  just  calling 
^n  to  ask  the  good  family  how  they  did  :  she  hoped 
we  were  all  well :  the  dear  little  olive-branches ; 
dear  good  Mr.  Mudd — sweet  Miss  Barlow, 
and  all  the  good  family:  she  hoped,  indeed, 
the  little  eruption  on  INIiss  Sarah's  lip  was  subsi- 
ded :  she  dared  say  it  was  only  some  little  deter- 
piination  of  some  little  offensive  matter  to  the  skin, 
occasioned  by  checked  perspiration  after  the  hot 
weather ;  '  dear  how  hot  it  had  been ! — young  peo- 
ple were  very  apt  to  drink  cold  water  when  they 
were  hot ;  and,  indeed,  when  she  first  heard  of  it, 
jghe  feared  it  might  be  serious ;  but  Mrs.  Mudd 
pight  always  be  sure  she  was  quite  safe  in  Mr. 
I'irstcut's  hands ;  he  had  such  a  case  lately  as  Dr. 
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Finish  declared  would  have  puzzled  all  the  \vho]e 
college  of  physicians :  it  was  a  reaper  of  Farmer 
Stiffclay's ;  he  had  trod  upon  his  sickle,  and  had 
cut  through  the  ballof  his. foot  till  you  might  see  — .' 
*  But  perhaps  those  ladies  don't  iilve  surgical  cases  : 
Avell,  she  begged  pardon ;  she  hoped  Master  Tho- 
mas, pretty  little  dear !   had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  fall.     She  was  glad  to  find  her  fears 
for  the  state  of  Master  Joseph's  little  bowels  were 
groundless;  indeed,  if  she  thought  at  all,  she  might 
be  sure  her  son  would  do  every  thing  proper ;  it 
was  impossible  to  know  such  a  sweet  amiable  fa- 
mily without  being  particular  interested.    She  beg- 
.ged  those  ladies'  pardons,  but  she  had  always  so 
much  to  say  when  she  saw  dear  Mrs.  Mudd;  for 
they  were  both  so  engaged  in  their  family-concerns, 
that,  intimate  as  they  were,   they  could  seldom 
meet ;  but  Mrs.  Mudd  was  quite  famous  for  her 
notability ;  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  brought  up  to 
be  useful.     Did  Mrs.  Mudd  see  a  carriage  and 
four  drive  through  the  town  that  morning  ?  itseem- 
,ed  to  be  a  widow-lady's,  with  crownets  and  them 
there  things,  supporters  and  four  horses :  she  won- 
dered where  it  went ;  for  she  did  not  see  it  put  up 
at  the  George,  so  she  supposed  it  went  through: 
she  supposed  it  was  come  to  some  of  their  great 
neighbors ;  they  all  herded  together,  and  spoilt  the 
neighborhood.     She  feared  Mrs.  Mudd  found  it 
very  much  so,  for  she  thought  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  place;  as  for  her,  she  had 
none ;  and  she  would  as  soon  sit  down  and  take  a 
.  pup  of  tea,  or  play  a  little  penny-quadrille,  or  a 
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penny  a  dozen,  if  more  agreeable,  with  any  of  the 
neighbors,  if  ever  so  low,  as  she  would  be  stuck 
up  in  form  with  the  grandees.' 

Gertrude,  and  perhaps  Mrs.Mudd,  had  felt  anx- 
ious to  know  how  Lady  Elma  Avould  act  before 
this  new  audience ;  but  she  acted  not  at  all :  she 
had  only  now  to  sit  unemployed,  and  with  her  ac- 
customed perfect  self-possession,  to  make  the  good 
gossip  feel  silly ;  and  when  she  wound  up  her 
speech  with  '  You  didn't  happen  to  see  the  coach 
I  spoke  of ;'  Lady  Elma  moving  only  her  head,  an- 
swered for  Mrs.  Mudd,  who  dared  not  speak,  '  I 
can  inform  you,  madam ;  it  is  Lady  Waveney's 
carriage:  it  brought  me  here  this  morning,  and  car- 
ries me  back  to  Brighton  this  evening.' 

'Oil  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  madam.  Then 
turning  in  some  fuss  to  Mrs.  Mudd,  'These  ladies' 
relations;  I  suppose,  to  Lady  Waveney  ;  and  in  a 
lower  wheedling  tone ;    '  Their  dear  names  ?' 

Mrs.  Mudd  replied,  almost  accidentally,  in  a 
tonq  that  seemed  like  reproach  of  the  good  lady's 
ignorance  of  the  great  world,  '  Lady  Elma  De 
Ruse,  ma'am.' 

The  '  grandees,' — the  *  ironing-day,' — the 
*  shirts  and  cravats,'— the  '  penny-quadrille,  or 
a  penny  a  dozen,  if  more  agreeable,'  all,  all  rush- 
ed into  Mrs.  Firstcut's  face ;  and  begging  pardon, 
and  iterating  'Twas  my  mistake ;  'twas,  indeed,  my 
mistake  :  O,  laws ! '  she,  in  a  stumbling  hurry,  got 
out  of  the  room,  and  was  quitting  the  house,  when, 
as  if  hoping  to  recover  herself  in  her  own  credit, 
she  turned  back  and  said,   *  Are  we  to  meet  you, 

and 
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and  the  ladies  at  the  doctor's  this  afternoon?  ]\Irs. 
Finish  has  a  party.' — Mrs.  ]\Iudd  replying  that  she 
had  not  heard  of  it,  the  good  lady  set  all  straight 
by  observing  how  very  wrong  it  was  of  people  to 
make  distinctions. 

*  This  is  glorious/  said  Lady  Elma ;  '  she  will 
now  so  and  frighten  ]\Irs.  Finish : — ^^O !  what 
wretched  folly !  as  if  there  were  not  good  breeding 
for  every  body.  1  know  not  which  was  the  most 
insulting  of  these  two  foolish  women  :  the  one  who 
would  have  oppressed  us,  or  the  other  who  would 
have  consoled  us.  But  here  come  more  visitors ; 
you  will  not  want  me  here.  This  is  an  open  car- 
riage and  four,  with  outriders  and  badges.  I  can 
do  no  good  here.' 
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CHAPTER  LXVIIl. 


Smfipfuou's  sordldness.  An  easy  dcpoflmcnt.  Common  things 
not  necessarily  common.  Iitstaliccsi  The  partisan,  Caii" 
<vassing.     Volubility.     Correction, 


A  SUMPTUOUS  equipage  now  drove  up  to  the  door; 
but  the  lady  not  chusing  to  descend,  sent  a  message 
to  Mrs.  Mudd,  requesting  her  to  come  out  to  her. 
Mr.  Mudd,  who  was  near,  laughing,  replied : 
*  No,  hang  it,  that's  rather  too  bad.  Desire  Mrs. 
Macmuck,  William,  to  walk  in.' 

*  Mrs.  Macmuck's  compliments,  and  she's  drest 
for  a  dinner  at  Brighton,  and  she's  very  late,  and 
she  begs  my  mistress  would  go  out.' 

William  had  hardly  finished  his  embassy,  when, 
to  save  time,  Mrs.  Macmuck  bounced  in,  drest  as 
fine  as  gold,  silver,  embroidery,  lace,  and  precious 
stones,  and  beads,  French  and  English,  Scotch 
and  Egyptian  pebbles  could  make  her. 

'  O !  I  know  that  style,'  whispered  Lady  Elma 
to  Gertrude ;  *  she  has  emptied  her  drawers  upon 
her  head :  that's  famous.' 

*  O  !  my  dearest  creature  !'  cried  the  fine  lady  to 
poor  Mrs.  Mudd,  *  you  will  oblige  me  most  univer- 
.sally,  if  you  will  do  us  the  favor  to  wait  upon  us 
to-morrow  to  go  to  the  review  :  I  wants  to  make  a 
monstrous  party  to  outdo  every  body :  I  hear  the 

great 
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treat  De  Hauteforts  are  to  be  there  quizzing,  and 
that  person  that's  so  much  talked  of  for  a  wit,  Lady 
Druce  ;  and  the  Luxmores,  and  my  favorite  young 
Portargis,  and  the  Miss  MilHons,  and  SirThree- 
per-cent  Consol's  bride :  she  was,  you  know,  on^ 
of  the  Highbloods;    left  wnthout  a  shilling!  and* 
noAv,  I  suppose,  she'll  dash.     I've  ordered  all  my 
clothes  from  town ;  so  you'll  come  smart ;  not  in 
your  old  fogrum  style ;  and  bring  all  the  girls  anrf 
them  ladies ;  and  Mudd  will  cortier,  1  know,  of 
course  ;  for  he  knows  he's  one  of  my  flirts,  and  we 
shall'  give  a  gala-breakfast,  and  drive  off  all  toge- 
ther  in  a  string,  from  the  park-gates  :  breakfast 
exactly  at  ten,  so  you  must  be  early ;  the  review, 
I'm  told,  is  to  be  the  fmest  thing  in  nature.' 

Volubility,  like  this,  never  stopt  to  know  how 
much  of  it  was  listened  to.  As  soon  as  there  was 
room  for  a  word,  Mrs.  Mudd  replied,  '  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish,  but  I  cannot 
leave  home  to-morrow.'  '  O !  dear  me !  I  wish 
I  had  known  it.  Well !  but  you'll  promise 
m  e  then  not  to  go  in  another  party ;  for,  I  shall 
die  if  there  are  a  larger  than  mine ;  and  now  I'm 
so  procrastinated :  I  don't  know  who  else  to  ask ; 
and  you  are  so  many,  it  would  have  been  so  nice ! 
Well !  if  you  can't  do  that,  perhaps  you  would  do 
me  another  favor  : — pray,  ladies,  be  seated: — would 
you  allow  me  to  dispense  myself  of  a  young  lady, 
as  we've  got  in  the  carriage,  for  a  few  hours  ?  I'm 
going  to  an  immense  dinner-party;  and  I  know 
the  rooms  are  monstrous  small :  I'm  sure  the  din- 
ing-parlor  is  not  bigger  than  this ; — and  you  see, 
when  one's  used  to  such  rooms  as  cur's  at  the  park, 

one 
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one  does  n't  know  how  to  conform  to  small  ones ; 
that's,  as  I  say,  the  worst  of  a  great  house,  and 
every  convenience  and  luxury.  Now,  I'm  timor- 
some  of  taking  any  body,  as  is'nt,  as  you  may  say, 
recognised  ;  and  she  came  only  last  night,  so  I'd 
no  time.  I  dare  say  you  feel  what  I  mean;  and 
though  she's  a  ward  of  Mac's,  she's  but  a  middling 
sort  of  person^  and  won't  have,  I  dares  to  say, 
above  a  few  thousands :  her  father  is  dead,  poor 
thing !  and  Mac  takes  care  of  her,  as  you  may  say, 
put  of  charity.  Now,  her  being  lowish,  1  know, 
makes  no  difference  to  you:  would  you  just  let  Ler 
dine  with  you?  she'll  serve  to  make  one,  and  amuse 
them  ladies.' 

'  O !  certainly,  certainly,  by  all  means,'  said 
Mrs.  Mudd,  not  knowing  how  to  refuse. 

'  Just  help  her  down  from  the  dickey, Mudd,'  said 
Mrs.  Macmuck,  as  if  she  must  be  obeyed  with 
pleasure.  '  Come  Augusta,  come  down !  Lord 
Jesus  !  what  a  figure  !' 

'  Can  she  get  down  safely?'  said  Mrs.  Mudd, 
going  into  the  hall  as  Mr.  Mudd  approached  the 
carriage,  and  cried,  '  Take  care,  young  lady.' 

'  O  !  I  can  get  down  ;  I  can  jump;  but  I  must 
shew  my  tegs  ;  so  you  must  not  look  nor  laugh,' 
replied  the  gay  Miss  Rudesby.  Down  she  jumped 
in  safety  ;  and  giving  herself  a  hearty  shake,  like  a 
spaniel  out  of  the  Thames,  she  was  in  order  for 
Mr.  Mudd's  table.  If  she  had  any  scruples,  they 
were  done  away  by  her  protecting  friend's  kind 
whisper,  as  she  passed  her  to  get  again  into  the 
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carriage  :  '  Never  mind  ;  it  don't  signify  how  you 
are ;  you  are  only  to  see  tlie  Mudds.' 

To  trace  the  sordid  means  by  which  the  parents 
of  Miss  Augusta  Ptudesby  had  made  their  daugh- 
ter a  wealtliy  heiress,  would  disgust.  To  those  ac- 
quainted with  London  and  its  vicinities,  it  can  be 
no  information  that  immense  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  a  submission  to  such  drudgery  as  render- 
ed them  at  last  hard  bargains ;  and  to  those  not 
initiated  in  such  mysteries,  half  that  might  be  said 
would  be  incredible.  That  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  dogs'  and  cats'  meat,  has  made  misers,  that 
the  foundation  of  wealth  has  been  laid  by  inches  of 
pomatum  and  the  seals  of  letters,  that  old  clothes 
will  pay  more  than  a  knight's  fee,  and  that  unre^ 
deemed  pledges  have  given  pretensions  to  great- 
ness, ig  all  matter  of  fact,  and  matter  of  rejoicing 
where  the  successful  practitioner  has  borne  meekly 
the  consequent  good.  No  one  can  be  ridiculous 
but  by  his  own  imprudence ;  and  while  we  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  fehcities  of  our  happy  island,  that 
every  one  in  it  is  born  with  a  fair  chance  for  enjo};^ 
ing  every  thing  it  has  to  give,  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther it  be  the  peer  or  the  mechanic  who  forgets  his 
rank. 

Miss  Augusta  Rudesby  called  herself  fifteen,  for 
she  well  knew  the  value  of  time ;  but  as  all  whp 
heard  her  age,  replied  '  But  fifteen !' — it  may  be 
supposed  she  was  half  a  year  older.  She  had  just 
lost  the  relation  who  had  brought  her  up;  and  her 
*  few  thousands'  being,  at  times,  extremely  useful  tQ 
her  guardian  in  the  fluctuations  of  public  credit, 
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she  was  secure  of  civil  treatment  and  toleration  in 
his  house,  which  Mas  now  her  home :  she  was  saved 
abundance  of  anxiety ;  for  she  knew  not  the  da3''s 
of  the  year  when  she  had  nothing,  or  those  when 
a  lucky  victory  or  a  groundless  report  had  re-estab- 
lished her  property.  She  was  not  aware,  indeed, 
poor  thing  !  of  the  advantage  she  offered  to  any 
one  inclined  to  take  it,  by  cutting  off  three  years 
from  her  age ;  but  this  was,  as  she  would  have  re- 
plied to  any  one  warning  her  of  it,  *  her  own  look- 
out' 

Most  gladly  would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudd  have 
postponed  the  honor  done  them  by  this  damseFs 
visit ;  but  the  matter  admitted  of  no  choice,  as  she 
had  not  then  been  seen.  But  Lady  El  ma's  good 
humor  seemed  more  disposed  to  extract  merriment 
than  offence  from  the  intrusion ;  and  she  set  an  ex- 
ample of  chearfulness,  by  shewing  that  she  for 
whose  comfort  they  were  solicitous,  could  be  chear- 
ful  under  a  vexation. 

The  young  lady's  manners  were  as  unpolished 
as  if  she  had  not  aimed  at  superiority ;  and  she  aim- 
ed at  it,  unconscious  of  her  Mant  of  polish.  She 
Icnew  no  distinction  of  ranks  and  classes ;  she  feared 
no  one :  to  recall  her  to  recollection  of  what  was 
proper,  was  impossible,  for  of  what  was  proper 
she  had  no  knowledge,  and  with  no  other  idea  in 
her  mind  than  that  every  thing  connected  with  //er, 
received,  from  that  connection,  an  indefeasible  right 
to  do  as  it  pleased,  she  launched  herself  on  the 
world,  undaunted  and  undoubting. 

It  required  no  common  talents  to  be  as  disagree- 
"^  •  able 
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Me  as  this  girl  iiad  made  lierself ;  for  Nature  had 
formed  her,  as  if  intending  she  should  please. 
Nothing  could  exceed  in  beauty  the  fairness  of  her 
complexion,  the  soft  blue  of  her  eyes,  or  the  silkeo 
luxuriance  of  her  flaxen  hair:  her  person  wanted 
only  a  little  rounding  to  have  been  lovely :  it  was 
tall,  slender,  and  delicate ;  but  the  extreme  of  neg- 
ligence which  appeared  co-eval  with  her  birth,  and 
shewed  itself  in  her  form,  her  deportment,  her 
dress,  and  conversation,  made  it  almost  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  so  much  beauty  was  given  into  such 
hands;  and  it  proved,  to  the  consolation  of  those 
mercifully  styled  '  the  plain/  that  all  loveliness  is 
not  lovely. 

The  effects  resulting  from  the  question,  ^  What 
signifies  it?'  and  the  precept,  *  Never  mind  trifles,' 
were  visible  in  her  happy  nojichalance.  She  had 
resisted,  with  the  best  success,  every  attempt  to 
inform  or  to  improve  her,  if  any  had  ever  been 
made ;  and  knowing  her  very  base  origin,  she  seem- 
ed to  feel  it  necessary  not  to  counteract  its  incon- 
veniencies,  but  to  conform  to  it:  she,  therefore,  did 
not  eschew  low  company,  and  would  exclusively 
have  preferred  it,  had  she  not  contrived  to  make 
all  company  equal  in  her  acceptation.  In  too 
much  hurry  ever  to  do  any  thing  as  it  should  be 
done,  always  living  in  the  future,  and  unable  to  fix 
her  attention  on  the  present,  her  short  life  had  been 
a  course  of  blunder  and  absurdity;  and  a  thing  so 
nearly  approaching  to  savage  would  scarcely  have 
been  endured  any  where,  unless  her  property  ha4 
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been  considered  as  her  passport,  or,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  there  was  no  option. 

She  had,  in  three  minutes,  asked  questions  con- 
cerning every  body  and  every  thing  in  tlie  room  ; 
^nd  the  eldest  daughters  of  the  family,  for  the  ge- 
neral relief  of  the  rest,  had  oftered  to  shew  her  the 
garden,  when  Lady  Ehna,  saying  in  a  low  voice, 
'  Let  us  students  study  Nature  in  all  her  vagaries  ;' 
signified  that  she  should  join  the  groupe.  They, 
therefore,  all  walked  out  together  :  i\liss  Rudesby 
certainly  the  person  of  most  importance.  '  Let 
me  look  at  that,'  said  she,  as  she  walked  backwards, 
staring  Lady  Elma  full  in  the  eyes,  for  to  say  *  the 
face'  in  common  phrase,  is  taking  too  large  a  line 
of  boundary.  The  '  that'  which  she  described, 
more  by  gesture  than  words,  was  sonietliing,  she 
could  not  tell  what,  v.hich  hung  round  Lady  Lima's 
neck,  by  a  gold  chain,  and  which  -vvas  concealed 
under  a  fold  of  her  dress.  With  a  politeness  that 
ouiiht  to  have  been  felt  as  the  keenest  reproof,  she 
drew  out  the  picture  of  her  husband,  and  stood 
with  the  most  perfect  self-possession,  not  only  the 
observation  that  he  was  '  famous  handsome,'  and 
the  kisses  bestowed  on  the  chrystal  safeguard  of 
*  the  dear  creature,'  but  the  enquiries,  who  he  was, 
tvhere  he  was,  and  what  he  Avas ;  and  v.-hon  in- 
formed on  these  points,  the  subsequent  interroga- 
tories ;  how  old  he  was,  what  he  died  of,  and  whe- 
ther she  was  sorry  for  him.  Mr.  Mudd  would 
have  interposed ;  and  it  seemed  some  command  of 
temper  in  the  party,  that  they  djd  not  proceed  to 
corporal  punishment ;  but  Lady  Elma  was  the  poor 

girl's 
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giiTs  champion.  *  This,'  said  she  aside,  '  is  the 
fiiult  of  others :  she  is  to  be  pitied  ;  a  sense  of 
shame,  1  fear,  is  not  natural,  any  more  than  the 
love  of  truth,  in  one  mind  out  uf  an  hundred  :  let 
her  go  on.     And  I  beseech  you,'  continued  she, 

*  tell  me  what  is  the  difference  of  this  o-irl  in  low 
life,  and  some  others  in  high  life  ?  Do  you  meet 
with  less  rudeness?' 

It  was  the  young  lady's  first  flight  from  London  ; 
and  having  never  learnt  any  thing  but  through  the 
medium  of  her  eyes,  all  that  she  saw,  was  matter  of 
wonder :  she  knew  not  one  flower  or  one  vegetable 
from  another  :  she  asked  what  a  hothouse  was  for, 
and  fancie^i  herself  imposed  on,  because  she  could 
make  no  one  say  it  was  a  place  to  live  in,  in  the 
winter :  a  green- house  she  supposed  a  green  house: 
she  talked  of  hens  suckling  chickens,  and  asked  to 
see  the  hole  in  the  egg  where  the  chicken  got  in  *. 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Mudd  to  her,  '  the  dif- 
ference between  a  horse- chesnut  and  a  chesnut^ 

•  The  wife  of  one  of  the  under-park-keeper6  at  Green- 
wich, offered  to  a  lady  some  turkies  of  his  wife's  own  suck- 
ling ;  and  a  man-servant  of  our  own  family,  when  told  to 
find  the  house  of  a  Turkey-merchant,  was  sure  he  knew  it 
by  the  number  of  turkies  there. 

These,  and  similar  instances  of  want  of  acquaintance  with 
common  things,  come  under  the  description  of  those  in  which 
Johnson  would  have  pleaded  for  the  culprit.  But  what 
would  he  have  said  to  the  gentleman  who,  describing  the 
roughness  of  the  Thames  when  he  had  been  sailing  with 
some  friends,  and  having  heard  of  a  vessel  going  gutiwhule 
io,  in  order  to  increase  me  interest  of  hin  situation,  protested 
that  t^ie  boat  \ren\^ gunwhalc  three  ! 

Jliorse  ?— » 
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horse? — *  Aye,'  she  replied,  '  that's  your  fun  now; 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  they  are  both  the 
same  thing.' 

In  their  walk,  Mr.  Mudd's  attention  was  called 
by  a  tone  of  quarreUing  amongst  a  small  knot  of 
laborers  at  a  distance :  he  drew  near  to  the  arena 
of  altercation,  and  learnt  that,  at  the  time  w  hen  a 
reaper  had  met  with  a  serious  accident,  a  man  near 
him  had  refused  the  loan  of  a  handkerchief  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Another  who  was  standing 
within  reach  of  him  at  the  instant,  to  end  the  dis- 
pute, and  serve  the  Avounded  sufferer,  had  pulled 
the  handkerchief  in  question,  out  of  the  owner's 
pocket,  and  with  it  something  which  it  appeared 
he  had  stolen  from  the  house. 

Mr.  Mudd,  unwilling  to  disturb  Lady  Elraa  and 
her  friend,  by  the  intrusion  of  a  concern  of  his 
own,  would  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  the 
matter ;  but  they  being  disposed  rather  to  enter 
into  its  interest,  he  proceeded  to  hear  the  allegation 
and  defence;  and  the  case  turning  out  an  unpar- 
donable breach  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  honesty, 
he  was  very  properly  severe ;  and  when  the  culprit 
would  have  thrown  himself  on  his  knees,  and  hoped 
'  his  honor's  generosity  would  not  be  so  hard  on  a 
poor  man ;'  Mr.  Mudd  shewed  an  exact  appreci- 
ation of  right  and  wrong  in  all  their  shades  and 
niodifications,  which  his  language  did  not  discredit. 
.*0!  that  glorious  gift  of  Heaven  !'  said  Lady  Elma 
aside ;  '  of  plain  good  sense  unclouded  by  falsp 
feelings!  this  man  is  immoveable,  because  he  is 

right  j 
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Ti^ht;  and  he  is  eloquent  because  he  trusts  tlie 
dictate  of  his  own  perceptions.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  case, 
and  the  authority  of  him  who  judged  in  it,  the  stage- 
effect  of  the  man  kneeling  and  whining,  found  its 
way  to  Miss  Rudesby's  feelings  ;  and  not  having 
expressed  the  least  sorrow  for  the  wounded  man, 
or  the  least  indignation  against  tlie  double  crime 
of  the  delinquent,  she  now  stept  forth  to  take  his 
part;  and  when  his  master,  having  paid  him  the 
i'ew  shillings  due  to  him,  discharwed  him  from  his 
service,  and  threatened  him  with  the  next  magis- 
trate, deaf  to  all  truth  and  reason,  she  raved,  and 
promised  Mr.  Mudd  the  utmost  anger  of  her  guar- 
dian if  he  dared  punish  a  poor  man  for  *  such  tri- 
fles.' Not  finding  she  made  much  way  in  deter- 
ring or  persuading,  she  held  out  half  a  crown  to 
her  client,  and  when  Mr.  jMudd  interposed  between 
that  and  its  object,  she  vociferated  soipething  a 
little  like  abuse,  saying  that  *  at  her  school  they  al- 
ways made  subscriptious  for  every  body  that  was 
sent  to  prison.' 

Pouting  and  indignant,  Miss  Rudesby  quitted 
the  party,  and  struck  into  another  walk.  She 
could  fall  into  no  serious  mischief,  therefore  she  was 
sutfered  to  enjoy  her  solitude.  The  conversation 
resumed  a  more  agreeable  tone ;  and  that  part  of 
it  whicii  referred  to  this  visitor,  ended  in  Mr.iMudd's 
opinion,  which  did  not  coincide  with  Lady  Elma's 
pity  for  her  ignorance  and  folly.  '  Make  yourself 
easy,  dear  la.ly,'  said  he,  '  on  this  subject.  Edu- 
cation may  improve  sense,  but  it  cannot  give  it ;  it 

could 
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could  do  nothing  for  such  a  mind  :  the  utmost  en- 
deavors of  her  teachers  would  turn  out  like  the  la- 
bors of  my  bricklayers  there,  who  are  skreening 
lime  :  one  half  of  what  they  attempt  to  throw  from 
them,  returns  into  their  own  shoes.' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  Mudd,  '  this  girl  wi}l 
teaze  us,  all  tlierest  of  the  day,  with  this  fine  feeling. 
Do,  Mary,  look  for  her:  she  may,  in  her  passion, 
cry  herself  quite  ill;  and  she  does  not  seem 
strong.' 

Scarcely  had  Mary  set  out  on  this  errand,  when 
all  fear  for  Miss  Rudesby's  nerves  was  removed 
by  her  appearance  in  person,  laughing,  shouting, 
and  driven,  as  fast  as  possible,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  please  her,  by  one  of  the  gardeners  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, which  had  carried  as  its  previous  freight, 
said  her  once  white  garment,  a  quantity  of  mul- 
berries: the  party  were  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
nymph's  complete  subversion,  before  she  had  leisure 
to  exercise  the  Lady  Godiva-privilege  of  forbid- 
ding all  observation,  which  she  had  assumed  in 
descendins;  from  her  hi^h  station  vvhen  she  arrived. 
To  the  amusement  of  some,  and  the  dismay  of 
others,  but  not  at  all  to  her  own  confusion,  she 
crept  from  under  the  vehicle,  asked  the  gardener 
if  he  found  her  heavy,  shook  herself,  and  was 
again  neat  for  dinner.  She  now  exprest  a  wish 
to  go  to  the  stable,  but  this  not  being  permitted, 
she  returned  with  '  her  admiring  friends'  to  the 
house,  whither  Mr.  Mudd  was  hastened  at  this  mo- 
ment by  a  servant,  who  came  to  say  that  Lord  Pa- 
rachute wished  to  speak  to  him :  he  left  the  la- 
dies, 
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dies,  and  consequently  lost  all  Miss  Rudesby's 
rnergetic  regrets  at  his  not  stopping  for  her,  as  she 
should  have  liked  excessively  to  see  a  lord. 

Tl^  lord  to  whom  jMr.  Mudd  had  been  sum- 
moned, was  the  only  son  of  the  earl  of  Falling- 
house  ;  and  his  business  was  to  open  a  canvass  for 
a  neighboring  borough,  in  which  his  quomlam  tutor 
and  now  confidential  friend,  Dr.  Finish,  had  in- 
formed him  '  old  Mudd'  had  interest.  It  was  a 
matter  nearly  connected  with  the  viscount's  plans-; 
for  it  was  his  forlorn  hope :  his  voice  in  parliament 
^vas  all  the  goods  he  had  to  sell.  Without  a  foot 
of  land  in  the  countv,  with  no  knowledge  of  its 
relation  to  the  ac!;2:re2;ate  of  the  kinj^dom,  without 
credit,  connection,  or  talents ;  and  trusting  only  that 
no  one  ^ so  prepossessing f'  wd^s,  ready  to  oppose  him, 
he  put  his  last  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  dashed  off  from  Bath,  where  he  had  just  picked 
them  up  and  heard  of  the  expected  vacancy,  to 
see  whether  it  would  receive  him. 

Dr.  Finish,  though  he  had  been  established  in 
the  neighborhood  some  months  before  *  the  Mudds* 
had  'got  into  their  new  house,'  felt  himself  the  newer 
njan.of  the  two,  where  such  a  business  was  to  be 
negociated ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  his  usual  practice,  he  candidly  confessed 
his  inferiority,  and  advised  his  lordship  to  do  what 
he  was  now  come  to  do,  comforting  him,  in  case  he 
should  be  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  propitiating 
*the  booby-burghers,'  with  the  facility  his  self-in- 
troduction would  give  him,  if  he  had  any  views  to- 
wards the  land  of  matiimony,  and  cquld  *  take  up* 

with 
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with  one  of  '  old  Mudd's  fine  girls,  and  the  large 
fortunes  it  vvas  said,  he  could  give  each  of  them. 

His  lordship  had  done  all  that  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  for  the  promotion  and  suc- 
cess of  this  plot  and  its  underplot :  he  had  put  his 
nose  into  every  room  in  which  the  servant  had 
looked  for  his  master;  and  while  waiting  in  a 
small  parlor,  he  hud  adjusted  his  person,  which 
jivas  far  from  bad,  and  decided  in  his  own  mind 
that  no  girl  could  refuse  him.  He  felt  no  repug- 
nance at  all  to  the  connection,  as  the  option  was 
to  scramble  on  in  despair,  of  the  death  of  a  cross 
hale  old  fellow  of  a  father,  who  was  *  such  a  beast' 
as  to  refuse  to  impoverish  five  daughters  for  an  ex- 
travagant son,  and  who,  living  on  his  paternal  in- 
heritance with  an  oeconomy  that  he  hoped  would 
retrieve  the  losses  incurred  by  the  mistaken  loyalty 
of  an  ancestor,  might,  as  his  son  sagaciously  ob- 
served, live  on  '  to  the  day  of  doom.' 

Unwilling,  as  Mr.  Mudd  was,  to  bestow  time 
on  such  a  proposition,  in  favoring  which  he  soon 
saw  he  should  betray  the  interests  of  a  town  to 
which  he  was  attached,  he  yet  scorned  to  cut  the 
conference  short  by  the  common  shuffle  of  giving 
false  hope :  he  did  not  admit  the  certainty  of  the 
impending  vacancy,  nor  could  he  see  his  lordship's 
claim  to  the  honor  of  representing  a  borough 
which  had  hitherto  preserved  itself  from  the  com- 
mon opprobrium  ol"  places  so  constituted :  he 
doubted  not,  that  if  a  vacancy  occurred,  one  of 
two  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood,  either  of  whom 
liad  a  right  to  seek  jt,  or  perhaps  might  be  sougiit, 

would 
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would  sit  for  it,  and  he  kindly  advised  1/is  lordship 
to  turn  his  horses'  heads,  and  desist  from  a  can- 
vass, that  could  lead  only,  he  was  persuaded,  to 
trouble,  expence,  and  rejection. 

The  viscount  was  not  obstinate.  Turning  a 
newspaper  which  he  found  on  the  table,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  it,  he  stood  leaning,  reading,  and 
talking,  interposing,  every  now  and  then,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  the  public  news,  or  his  glances  to  the 
subject  that  had  brought  him,  '  Faith  !  you  are  a 
good  honest  fellow ;  I  believe,  on  my  soul,  you 
are  right.  I  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  you.  You  are  a  family- man,  I  presume  ; — nice 
place  you  have  got  here  ; — perhaps  it's  near  your 
dinner-hour: — you  could  not  take  a  mutton-chop 

with  me  at  the  inn  ; I  suppose  you  have  an  inu 

near  you.     My  carriage  is  here.' 

Mr.  Mudd  excused  himself;  and  his  lordship 
was  compelled  to  take  his  leave  and  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  be,  as  he  termed  it,  '  oft'  the  next 
morning.'  Shaking  hands,  therefore,  in  hopes  the 
next  moment  might  assist  in  the  underplot,  and 
suggest  some  method  of  introduction  to  '  old 
Mudd's  hundred-thousand  pounds  a-piece  girls, '  he 
waited  till  his  carriage  was  announced  as  ready, 
and,  not  immediately  followed  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  quitted  the  room.  Mr.  Mudd,  however, 
was  in  time  to  correct  a  mistake  ;  for  the  intrepid 
Miss  Rudesby  had  been  drawn  out  by  his  lordship 
from  the  place  from  whence  she  had  chosen  to  see 
a  lord/ 
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and  was  now  undergoing  the  pain  and  penalty  of  a 
public  idssing,  under  the  supposition  that  she  was 
one  of  '  old  Mudd's  daughters,'  and  the  ocular 
conviction  that  she  was,  indeed,  '  a  very  nice  girl.' 

Mr.  Mudd's  addressing  her  by  her  name,  divul- 
ged the  error:  his  turning  her  into  one  of  the 
roonas,  shewed  his  authority,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  something  like  contempt;  but  his  lord- 
ship pleaded  election-custom? ;  and  JNIr.  ]\Iudd  did 
not  recollect  that  by  putting  Miss  Rudesby  into 
the  little  parlor,  he  had  given  her  an  opportunity  to 
tell  his  lordship  as  he  drove  close  by  the  windows, 
that  her  guardian  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would 
come  and  see  her  '  at  the  park.' 

There  was  no  time  for  what  Miss  Rudesby  de- 
served :  dinner  had  already  waited  ;  and  the  family 
Bat  down  to  table;  but  the  young  lady  a  little  fright- 
ened, at  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudd's  looks,  had 
nearly  eaten  her  fish,  before  she  regained  her  com- 
posure ;  and  she  was  suffered,  by  way  of  atone- 
ment to  herself,  to  remark  on  the  china,  the  plate, 
and  the  glasses,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  find  fault 
at  her  own  pleasure;  nor  was  it  in  her  power  to  dis- 
concert *  old  Mudd's  daughters,  by  her  blunt  ques- 
tions of  '  Is  that  hair  all  your  own?' — '  Can  any 
of  you  sing  r' or  *  "Which  way  do  you  get  into  tliat 
frock  qf  your's  r' 

Mr. 
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j\Ir.  Mudd  was  accustomed,  in  his  own  plain 
honest  way,  to  make  every  occurrence  connected 
with  duty,  and  consequently  with  happiness,  a  sub- 
ject of  comment  in  the  presence  of  his  children : 
and  feeling  a  parent's  kindness  for  all  young  peo- 
ple who  would  accept  it,  he  tried,  notwithstanding 
his  presentiment,  to  make  JVliss  Rudesby  sensible 
of  the  misapplication  of  her  pity,  in  the  case  of  the 
thief; — for  of  that  part  of  her  conduct  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  hall,  he  was  too  circumspect 
in  his  conversation  to  speak.  But  his  attempt  was 
vain  :  not  a  principle  had  ever  entered  her  head  or 
her  heart :  every  thing  was  factitious  :  all  her  stock 
of  goodness  lay  in  a  httered  heap  on  the  barren 
floor  of  her  memory;  and  in  suQh  confusion,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  she  sometimes  took  up  the 
wrong  scrap  or  mis-applied  the  right.  Mr.  Mudd 
soon  perceived  that  what  she  wanted  in  reason  she 
made  up  in  obstinacy ;  and  unable  to  follow  her 
through  the  lore  from  which  she  quoted  examples 
for  all  she  chose  to  defend,  he  sounded  a  retreat, 
and  left  her  to  herself,  lest  he  might  impeach  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Blindall,  of  Parthenon-house, 
where  she  not  only  was  educated,  but  '  was  always 
thought  right ; — and  was  a  great  favorite.* 

'  Your  education  then  is  finished ;'  said  Lady 
Eima. 

*  O  yes  ;  quite.* 

'  And  pray  what  may  you  have  learned  ?' 

*  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell ;  every  thing,  I  believe ; 
but  the  things  came  so  fast  I  don't  know  one  from 
t'other ;  and  then  there  was  so  much  to  learn  by 
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heart,  that  I  was  so  glad  to  forget  it !  But  Mrs. 
Blindall  is  a  very  clever  woman  ;  a  very  superior 
woman  ;  and  her's  is  a  most  elegant  house.  It's 
at  Berm<jndsey  :  you  know  Bermondsey,  don't  you? 
- — it's  a  very  fashionable  place,  and  she  takes  none 
but  superior  people's  daughters.  Was  you  ever 
at  her  publics  ? — O  !  you  should  have  seen  the  last 
before  I  left ;  'twas  in  honor  of  me.  I  was  drest 
like  Minerva,  with  a  blue  sattin  helmet,  and  all  the 
ladies  helped  to  work  the  Gordons  head  :  I  think 
it  was  all  done  in  yellow  worsteds ;  very  elegant, 
indeed.  So  there  I  stood  with  my  spear  and  shield, 
and  then  the  little  ones  came  and  worshipped  me : 
'twas  all  make  beheve,  you  see ;  and  then  we  all 
took  hands,  little  ones  and  all;  even  little  Euphra- 
sia-Anne-Jane  Parkinson  ;  and  right  and  left  with 
the  Scotch  steps  ;  no,  the  Irish  ones,  I  mean  ;  and 
Such  grand  refreshments  ! — there  was  a  temple,  all 
in  the  middle  of  one  table,  with  a  stature  like  me, 
all  in  style ;  and  buns,  and  maccaroons,  and  tea 
and  coffee.  O  !  no  ;  that  was  first ;  but  ham  and 
chickens,  and  such  nice  jelly  1 — do  you  like 
jelly  ?^ 

*  But  you  did  not  learn  dancing  only.' 

*  O  !  no  ;  I  had  all  the  masters.  Poor  pa'  paid 
for  my  learning  every  thing  fashionable.  \'\\  tell 
you  now,  all  they  learnt  at  our  school.' 

'  Well,  do.' 

*  Why  music,  and  French,  and  drawing,  andjo- 
graphy,  Sindjonimetry,  and  botany,  and  hcraldi/y 
and  triggo — I  can't  nevGY puruoioice  that;  but  at- 
titudes and 
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Mr.  Mudd  now  lost  his  patience ;  and  well  was 
it  that  he  did,  for  a  few  firm  words  stopt  the  lady 
completely,  and  a  little  reprehension  from  him,  as 
soon  as  the  servants  had  retired,  shewed  that  it  is, 
indeed,  the  folly  of  others,  under  which  young  peo- 
ple are  made  so  conspicuously  foolish.  She  was 
so  frightened  at  authoritative  reproof,  accompanied 
by  good  sense  and  good  temper,  that  every  joint 
shook,  and  her  teeth  chattered.  The  girls  were 
now  all  kindness  to  her :  they  took  her  into  another 
room,  and  resentment  was  sunk  in  the  hope  that 
their  example  might  amend  her  manners.  , 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER   LXIX. 

The  party  of  home.    The  vexatious  ball.    The  viStount  peevish. 
-   A  steadier  mind.    An  electioneering  lad^.     Frndence  discon- 
raged,     *  To  a  degree.'     Ennui. 

With  great  regret  Gertrude  took  leave  of  this  re- 
spectable and  amiable  family,  but  with  the  conso- 
ling hope  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  plea- 
sant and  valuable  acquaintance.  They  promised 
an  early  visit  to  Brighton  ;  and  Lady  Ehiia  having 
left  her  ticket  at  Mrs.  Finish's,  with  a  message  cal- 
culated to  teach  her  a  little  discretion,  conversed 
with  her  usual  ease  and  frankness  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  wishes  and  views  they 
produced  in  her  mind.  On  reaching  the  Marine 
Parade,  she,  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  saw 
her  young  friend  safe  in  a  reception  at  least  with- 
out reproof;  and  making  herself  responsible  for 
the  length  of  Miss  Aubrey's  absence,  she  took  her 
leave,  to  prepare  for  a  grand  ball,  in  the  invitations 
to  which,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  Lady  Luxmore 
had  not  been  included.  To  this  hour,  now  almost 
the  last,  there  existed  some  hope  of  mistake  and 
correction;  but  every  moment  increased  her  lady- 
ship's despair ;  and  though  Lady  Elma,  for  Ger- 
trude's sake,  would  gladly  have  done  any  thing  to 
please  the  countess,  yet  as  the  entertainment  was 
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private,  and  at  the  house  of  a  personage  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  to  whom  Lady  Luxmore  had  been 
introduced,  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  her  in, 
even  with  a  caret. 

The  day,  independent  of  this  mortification,  had 
passed  gloomily   with   all — very  very   differently 
from  its   mode  of  passing   with    Gertrude,    who 
reckoned  it  amongst  the  few  holidays  of  her  life. 
The  airing  with  Mr.  Reynardson  had  not  turned 
out  very  agreeable  to  Lady  Luxmore:  the  gentle- 
man was  in  one  of  those  fits  of  dejection  to  which 
persons  of  irregular  lives  are  unfortunately  subject, 
and  which  seem  to  present,   very  forcibly,  the  op- 
tions of  hanging  or  drowning  ;  and  the  lady  found 
it  rather  dull  to  be  carried  to  a  part  of  the  country 
less  resorted  to  than  any  other — she  did  not  know 
that  its  seclusion  recommended  it  to  the  choice  of 
her  charioteer,   or  that  he  was  not  vain  of  his 
freightage.     In  returning  into  the  living  world,  she 
had  met  nothing  but  vexatious  questions,  and  ob- 
servations  about  the  ball — '  Don't    you   go?' — 

*  Sha'n't  we  see  you  there?' — *  We  are  cf// invited.' 

*  It  will  be  A  famous  thing.' — '  I  hear  three  Lon- 
don fruit-shops  are  engaged.' — '  They  talk  of  some 
most  extraordinary  decorations.' — '  I  understand 
the  lights  are  to  be  in  transparent  vases,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  real  child  drest  in  costume,' — 

*  The  duchess  made  a  point  of  our  coming, — '  <&'£ 
stay  on  purpose  for  it.' 

All  these  weapons  whizzed  about  Lady  Lux- 
more's  ears,  and  she  had  no  resource  but  in  plead- 
ing the  state  of  her  health,  which,  she  had  just  found 
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out,  made  eveniiia-engagements  dangerous  to  her. 
On  coming  home  to  dinner,  Gertrude's  absence 
presented  itself  as  a  cause  of  fretting ;  but  here 
Lord  Luxmore  and  Mr.  Reynardson  interposed  : 
the  butcher,  the  cook,  the  butler,  and  the  viands 
came  next  under  her  ban ;  and  she  left  the  gentle- 
men to  their  nine,  on  hnding  that  they  would  not 
join  her.  Greatly  did  she  miss  Gertrude  in  the 
'  entre  chien  et  loup'  of  closing  September :  she 
called  for  candles,  took  up  a  novel,  declared  it 
stuffs,  kicked  her  son's  dog,  wished  the  whole  spe- 
cies annihilated  ;  and  then  finding  she  was  very  ill, 
sent  for  the  apothecary — then  wished  for  Gertrude, 
then  was  angry  with  herself  for  wishing  for  her,  and 
then  with  her  for  being  to  be  wished  for.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  apothecary  was  an  episode  in  this  ex- 
tremity of  suffering ;  but  he  happening  to  enter  with 
the  admirative  sentence,  *  What?  Lady  Luxmore 
not  going  to  the  ballT  she  was  soon  convinced  that 
the  remedy-monger,  if  not  the  remedy,  \\  as  worse 
than  the  disease :  she  was  however  forced  to  sit 
and  hear  his  account  of  the  accounts  he  had  heard 
of  what  it  was  to  be.  When  he  stopt,  she  scolded 
him  for  thinking  of  any  thing  but  lier  head-ach ;  and 
the  poor  man,  terrified  at  the  celestial  ire,  was  glad 
to  compound  for  his  safety,  by  returning  to  his 
drudgery  of  devising  neutral  remedies. 

'  I  miss  your  protegee,  Lady  Luxmore,'  said 
Mr.  Reynardson,  as  he  sat  down  to  table,  and  as  if 
determined  to  be  revenged  for  his  own  ill-humor. 
'  We  ought  to  thank  you  for  having  so  agreeable  a 
companion — she  has  more  conversation  than  any 

young 
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young  woman  I  ever  met  with.  I  dare  say  you 
have  missed  her  s-adly  all  day.'  ^ 

*  She   is  a  good   girl/  replied  Lord  Luxmore, 

*  and  poor  thing!  she  has  not  often  a  holiday,  so 
we  must  not  grudo;e  it  her.' 

The  expressions  '  good  girl,'  and  'poor thing,' 
called  up   a  little  attention  from   Lady  Luxmore, 

*  Miss  was  very  much,'  she  thought,  '  like  other 
girls;'  she  '  could  not  say  she  saw  that  young  peo- 
ple were  the  better  for  being  made  to  think  a  great 
deal  of  themselves'-—  but,that,she  supposed  '  was  the 
consequence  of  learning  grammar' — she  must  say, 
she  ■■  thought  there  were  many  as  agreeable  girls  as 
her  at  Brighton — the  Miss  Aynoes  were,  in  her  opi- 
nion, '  quite  as  pleasant — they  were  so  docible,  and 
so  notable,  and  never  presumed  to  be  wise;  and  as 
for  callinu;  Miss  poo?'  thmo;!  she  must  be;^  leave  to 
think,  though  she  might  be  contradicted,  as  she  ge- 
nerally was  when  she  said  any  tiling,  that,  consi- 
dering w  hat  she  was,  and  what  her  mother  was, 
she  was  much  better  off  than  she  had  any  right  to 
expect,' — she  questioned  much  whether  '  \ishe  had 
been  in  such  a  situation,  she  should  have  found  such 
a  friend  as  she  had  been  to  Miss  Aubrey.' 

*  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Lady  Lux- 
more,' replied  the  earl,  now  thoroughly  practised 
in  conjugal  good  manners.  '  I  agree  entirely  in 
opinion  with  you.'  *  Mr.  Reynardson,  I  should  be 
happy  to  take  a  little  Madeira  with  you.' 

Viscount  Portargis  had  seen  Gertrude  depart 
without  a  wish  to  detain  her,  or  to  assure  himself 
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of  her  return;  he  had,  in  his  usual  way,  been  iri 
and  out  of  the  house,  during  what  is  called  by  cour* 
tesy  the  morning,  till  at  last  it  seemed  odd  not  to 
see  Gatty.  He  wanted  to  Avrite  a  note:  he  could 
find  no  ink  but  in  that  room  where  she  sate — he  did 
not  like  to  stay  there,  '  it  was  a  very  dull  room.' — 
'  'Twas  a  strange  thing  he  could  not  find  any  body's 
pens  that  could  write  but  Gatty V — '  and  now  he 
had  got  no  paper' — ■'  this  piece  would  do,  no,  there 
■was  something  written  on  it — what  was  it?  he 
would  just  look — O  !  some  of  her  Latin  exercise! 
what  I  gave  her  to  translate,  the  Lord  knows  how 
lonji  aao,  and  I  haver  never  looked  at  it ! — Come, 
it's  pretty  tolerably  done ;  but  what's  this? — O!  I 
suppose  an  imitation : 

*  My  God,  in  mercy  grant  to  my  request 
Not  what  I  ask,  but  wliitt  thou  judgest  best.* 

'That's  not  quite  the  sense.  Miss  Aubrey,  but  you 
are  a  good  creature  :  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good — 
but  that's  matter  of  chance.  What's  here?  Osome 
music  !  she  begins  to  write  it  decently ;  a  stupid 
old  prosy  song — she  might  have  had  something  a 
little  less  arkish.  Heigh  ho !  Gatty  Aubrey. — O! 
this  is  some  of  our  drawing.  How  sly  she  is  now ! 
she"  never  tells  me  now  how  she  gets  on  ;  I  think  I 
might  be  favored  with  a  sight  of  these  fine  things. 
— Lord !  what  waste  of  time ! — O !  this  is  master 
Alcibiades ! — its  a  nice  head,  faith ! — I've  a  good 
mind  to  steal  it — no,  hang  it — I  shall  be  laughed 
at,  if  any  body  sees  it — if  Reynardson  should  get 
^Old  of  it!— Well !  I  must  write  my  note,  and  then 
8  I"U 
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ni  <ro  out  ao-ain :  for  somehow  or  other,  the  house  is 
more  stupid  than  ever  to  day.  O  !  there  are  the 
De  Ilautetorts.  I  must  be  after  them — famous 
horses  those  are  of  Sir  Phil's — ^a  fine  woman  Caro- 
line  is,  faith  !—  if  a  man  might  have  six  wives, 
Gatty  and  Caroline  would  do  very  well  for  two, 
I  shan't  dine  at  home,  tell  LadyLuxmore,  Roberts.  I 
can't  endure  this.  I  wonder  what  time  Gatty  will 
come  back. — I  wish  I  could  learn  to  say  Miss  Au- 
brey ;  how  hard  it  is  to  break  a  foolish  habit  I— not 
before  nine,  I  suppose — well !  I  shant't  go  till  past 
^en — Lady  Elma  will  be  there.  1  hope  she  won't 
quiz  me,  for  I'm  not  in  a  good  humor.  Something 
my  wise  mother  has  done,  has  cut  her  out  of  this  stu- 
pid ball.  Hang  it !  how  uncomfortable  1  feel — 
the  lire's  quite  out.  I  do  think  it's  cold  to-day — 
sure,  I  can't  be  going  to  have  an  ague  !' 

'  Mrs.  Mammon's  compliments,  my  lord,  and 
she  wishes  your  lordship  would  indulge  her  with 
ten  minutes'  chat  at  the  library.' 

*  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Mammon,  and  I  am 
particularly     engaged  just    now — can't    possibly 

leave  home — very  sorry.' Now  what  the  devil 

shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  stir  out ;  but  I  know  her  busi- 
ness; I  wish  the  undertaker  would  take  all  match- 
makers, for  I'm  plagued  to  death ;  and  I'm  sure,  if 
I  give  up  Gatty  to  please  the  world  and  its  non- 
sense, I  don't  believe  I  shall  marry  at  all.  I'll  get  off 
into  the  army — for  as  to  the  De  Hauteforts,  though 
I  like  them  very  well,  nothing  shall  persuade  me  to 
take  Caroline.  I  see  they  wish  it;  but  I  will  not  be 
4rawn  in.' 

'  Mr. 
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*  Mr.  Reynardson,  my  lord.' 

'  Well  Reynard,  bow  are  you  ?  you  are  just  come 
jto  save  me  from  downright  despair ;  this  stupid 
ball,  shall  you  be  there?  we  shall  be  bored  to 
death  to  dance  ;  and  Tm  determined  1  will  not 
stir;  you  will  not  dance,  I  hope.' 

*  O  !  yes,  I  shall.  I  am  engaged  in  a  good  spe- 
culation with  the  youngest  Lawless.  But  I  have 
just  heard  what  the  aftront  is  that  your  mother  has 
given  ;  she  hoped  you  would  never  look  into  that 
proud  family  for  a  wife.  Mrs.  Mammon  was  pre- 
sent, and  has  told  the  duchess ;  but  I  assure  you, 
you  will  meet  a  famous  reception.' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  or  I  won't  go.' 
'  You  may  rely  on  it. — 1  called  there  my- 
self just  np^y,  on  purpose.  I  hinted  my  doubts  of 
your  going;  1  said  you  had  a  cold;  just,  you  see, 
on  purpose  to  try;  and  they  all  cried  out  that  it 
would  be  no  ball  without  you.  I  am  confident  you 
may  look  into  that  proud  family  for  a  wife,  if  you 
chuse  it,  and  like  the  daughters  :  Lady  Glyceria's 
eyes  are  sad  cheats,  if  you  may  not:  indeed  both 
the  Sw^ndowns  arc  nice  girls  ;  but  come,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  ran  here  at  a 
monstrous  risk.  Could  you  oblige  me  with  twelve 
dr  fifteen  pounds  till  to-morrow  ?  or,  by  Jupiter,  I 
can  hardly  get  to  the  ball  and  back  again  safely.' 

*  Take  what  I  have  got,'  said  Portargis :  '  I 
must  ask  my  father  fur  mqre.' 

'  But  you  need  not  account  for  this,  need  yea  r' 

*  O  !  no,  no  ;  he  never  grudges  me  money,  to  do 
him  justice ;  and  I  shall  soon  be  my  own  master 
now.     You  will  dine  here,' 

The 
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The  visit  ended  ;  and  his  lordship  with  the  poker 
began  to  write  G  S  in  the  ashes  :  he  had  often  prac- 
ticed writing  G  A  ;  and  the  transition  was  not  difii- 
cult:  he  next  pulled  himself  up,  set  his  cravat  at 
the  glass,  doubted  the  cutting  of  his  boot,  released 
his  watch-chain,  and  informed  himself  of  the  hour, 
was  half  persuaded  his  watch  stood,  and  told  him- 
self '  he  supposed  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  he 
must  go  to  the  duchess's  ball ;'  and  as  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  dance,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  his  present  uncomfortable  feelings  ; 
but  what  should  he  do  till  dinner  ?  'twas  a  horrid 
thing  ;  upon  his  honor  he  knew  nothing  worse  than 
not  to  be  able  to  tell,  of  fifty  things,  which  one  dis- 
likes the  most. 

Sitting  being,  next  to  lying,  the  best  posture  for 
manly  thought,  he  returned  to  his  situation  under 
the  stove-grate,  half  inclined  to  mount  his  horse^ 
but  fearing  to  encounter  Mrs.  Mammon.  '  Come, 
Neptune,  I'll  give  thee  a  swim  :  come.  Sir,  fetch 
my  glove  ;  and  then  you  shall  have  a  swim. — Nine 
miles !  a  pretty  long  morning-visit.  Well !  I'll  ven- 
ture out,  and  dress  and  stay  in  after  dinner ;  and 
then  if  there's  any  thing  to  be  heard,  I  shall  hear 
it.' 

His  lordship  did,  at  last,  as  he  designed,  and  was 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  Gertrude  came  back: 
he  thought  she  looked  uncommonly  well,  but  '  cer- 
tainly she  always  did  look  best  by  candle-light;'  he 
had  never,  he  thought,  seen  her  in  such  good  spi- 
rits ;  but  '  they  were  a  sign  she  did  not  feci  leaving 
him  for  a  day:'  she  went  to  look  at  the  placid  sea, 
I  that 
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that  seemed  as  if  soothed  by  the  influence  of 
the  impending  moon  ;  he  looked  too ;  and  he 
thought  it  a  new  scene.  He  heard  her,  \vher> 
Lady  Ehiia  had  withdrawn,  describe  the  fa- 
mily she  had  visited :  he  was  charmed  with  the 
picture  of  domestic  happiness,  and  an  hour  passed 
most  agreeably  in  this  way.  When  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go,  he  felt  sorry  for  the  necessity,  and 
having  quitted  the  room  with  her,  he  whispered, 
*  I'll  tell  you  what,  Gatty:  if  you  have  a  mind  for 
a  Latin  lesson  to-morrow  before  breakfast,  I  will 
give  it  you,  if  quite  convenient.' — '  It  will  be  per^ 
fectly  so.'     ■  Shake  hands,  dear  Gatty  !' 

But  his  lordship  had  not  foreseen  that  the  '  nice 
girls'  at  the  ball  would  make  him  dance  till  sun- 
rise,  and  that  then,  with  only  the  refreshment  of  an 
early  breakfast  and  a  change  of  clothes,  the  De 
Hautefoi  ts  would  make  him  join  them  in  a  party 
for  riding  and  driving. 

Gertrude  was  in  the  drawing-room  at  eight ;  she 
heard  Portargis  about  the  house :  she  every  mo- 
ment supposed  him  coming,  and  rejoiced  that  his 
uncommon  alacrity  had  not  been  beforehand  with 
hers  :  his  bell  rang  frequently ;  and  his  voice,  now 
nearer  and  now  more  distant,  kept  her  on  the  alert, 
till  she  heard  horses'  feet  before  the  door,  and  saw 
him  mount,  and  canter  oft',  in,  what  she  supposed, 
haste.  'Unhappyshe,'  thought  Gertrude,' who  trusts 
her  heart  in  thy  keeping,  dear  Portargis  !'  She  was 
not  forward  enough  in  her  classic  reading,  to  cry 

QUt 
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*  lieu  !   quotios  fidem 
Mutatosque  Deos  flebil !' 

No  lady  had  then,  in  confidential  letters  to  dear 
friends,  given  the  world  those  exquisite  lines,  trans- 
lated fronn  Metastaeio  b^  jthe  name-sake  of  the 
first  poet  of  antiquity  : 

'  P  fool  J  that  I  should  strive  the  seastosoMv, 
Or  trust  to  suns  the  dissoluble  snow  ! 
For  sure  she  trusts  the  sun,  and  sows  the  sea, 
Who  hopes  return  of  constancy  from  thee.' 

But  slie  could  tell  herself  in  very  plain  English, 
that  the  law  which  commanded  the  regulation  of 
our  affections,  and  condemned  them  when  inordi- 
nate, consulted  the  happiness  of  women  peculiarly, 
if  they  wejre  the  subjects  of  such  caprice.  '  What 
is  our  bliss  that  changes  with  the  moon  ?'  she 
asked.  *  I  cannot  tell  what  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ;  perhaps  I  presumed  top  much ;  but  if  I  have 
been  guilty  of  any  fault,  Portargis  should  have 
told  me  of  it,  and  not  have  punished  me,  without 
letting  me  know  how  I  hq,ve  offended.  If  he  treats 
nie  thus,  because  I  am  dependent,  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  it  is  not  on  him  that  I  depend.  But 
my  resolution  is  taken,  and  I  w  ill  adhere  to  it ;  not 
p.  creature  shall  ever  know  from  me  what  his  con- 
duct has  been :  I  will  make  po  attempt  to  bring 
him  back.  I  shall  consult  his  ease,  and  I  hope 
promote  his  happiness  in  being  passive;  but  never, 
jiever,  should  even  poverty  and  distress  be  the  con- 
sequence, 
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sequence,  never,  never  will  I  be  the  wife  of  Lord 
Portargis.' 

She  devoted  the  hour  to  fetching  up  part  of  the 
arrears  which  the  idleness  of  the  former  day  had 
accumulated,  and  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  not  without  a  painful  apprehension,  which 
she  was  angry  to  feel  painful,  that  the  viscount's 
absence  might  excite  remark ;  and  there  was  no- 
thing, why  she  knew  not,  that  ?he  dreaded  so  much 
as  hearing  any  thing  concerning  him.  She  there- 
fore suffered  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  not 
risen ;  and  the  countess's  mind  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  her  anger,  which  was  now  transferred  from 
the  giver  of  the  ball  to  him  for  having  partaken  of 
it,  to  recollect  any  thing  so  trifling  as  his  irregula- 
rity. 

Having  performed  all  the  behests  of  her  supe- 
riors, and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  her  various 
offices,  she  set  out  for  that  soulagement  of  all  her 
vexations,  the  two  hours'  comfort  slie  enjoyed  daily 
with  Lady  Elma.  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  this 
day,  indeed,  in  discussing  the  gratifications  of  the 
past ;  and  the  interest  of  some  of  these  recollections 
was  increased,  before  her  visit  closed,  by  a  new  one 
which  arose  out  of  the  confirmed  certainty  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  borough  for  which  Lord  Viscount  Pa- 
rachute had  designed  to  offer  himself  a  candidate; 

•  And  now,'  said  Lady  Elma,  '  this  note  tells 
me  Mr.  Drybones  is  dead  ;  you  must  go  through 
a  new  scene  with  me  :  I  hear  tliat  Dr.  Finish  has 
hopes  of  bringing  himself  into  notice  on  this  elec* 
tion-business :  he  will  now,  I  am  sure,  in  spite  of 

the 
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the  advice  Mr.  Mndtl  o-ave,  make  Lord  Parachute 
his  puppet  and  his  stalkiii'^-horse  :  but  I  aiii  deter- 
mined to  thwart  him.  I  never  before  interfered  in 
an  election.  I  hate  party-politics.  I  have  friends 
on  all  sides,  whom  it  would  not  suit  n^e  to  lose ;  but 
I  am  determined  that  my  good  friend  and  favorite 
John  Mudd,  shall  come  in  for  this  borough,  or  I 
will  never  again  try  for  any  thing.  I  shall  canvass 
for  him  myself;  and  I  have  this  morning  seen  two 
or  three  persons  Avho  have  weight  in  tiie  place  ;  and 
who,  without  knowing  my  candidate  even  by  siojht 
or  report,  have  promised  to  serve  me.  You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  how  easily  tiiey  were  per- 
suaded. Now  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  but  you 
must  keep  it  lo  yourself.  I  shall  take  a  post-c'naise 
this  afternoon,  and  go  over  to  the  dear  Mudds.'  I 
am  sure  I  can  get  two  or  three  letters  to  shew  him, 
which  will  give  him  confidence ;  and  if  I  can  per- 
suade him,  I  shall  then  take  his  carriage  to-mor- 
row, with  all  its  best  appointments,  and  cramming* 
into  it  as  many  of  the  children  as  I  can  pack,  I 
will  canvass  the  town.  I  am  certain  I  shall  have 
no  difficult}^  I  have  only  to  tell  the  plain  truth  : 
he  cannot  tell  it  for  himself;  and  when  I  have  set 
forth  his  uncommon  merit,  I  shall  have  only  to 
observe  to  '  my  electors,'  that  a  very  differertt 
character  is  required  in  a  county-member,  and  the 
re|)resentative  of  a  borough-town ;  that  the  one 
should  be  a  man  dignified  with  a  long  and  liberal 
genealogy;  that  he  should  have  received  a  university- 
.education,  ar|d  shotdd  inherit  lands  in  the  county, 
^^iinsmitted  to  him  through  ages,  that  he  should  be 

unconnected 
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unconnected  with  sordid  cares  and  low  traffic^  and 
that  his  knowledge  should  be  of  similar  and  general 
superiority :  l)e  should  underbtand  courts  and 
kinofdoms,  should  have  travelled,  and  should  be 
fit  for  offices  of  stUe :  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  choice  of  a  burgess,  the  qualifications  sought 
should  be  those  the  nearest  connected  with  the 
place,  and  the  interests  of  the  place,  represented. 
Strong  intellect,  a  clear  character,  an  accurate 
Ivnowledge  of  the  detail  of  business,  of  accounts, 
of  universal  and  local  conuuerce,  a  good  temper, 
and  an  attaclniient  to  the  borough  whose  welfare 
he  is  to  guard,  I  shall  tell  them,  are  what  they 
want;  and  from  this  statement,  I  shall  lead  on, 
till  they  themselves  point  out  John  Mudd  as 
^he  fittest  man  in  the  world  for  their  purpose, 
ISTow  this  will  be  a  most  amusing  frolic  ;  3'ou  well 
know  how  pleased  the  Mudds  ^ill  be  in  your 
sharing  it  with  me ;  and  I  will  ncgociate  it  w  ith 
your  friends  and  rulers,  if  you  w  jll  only  pron^ise 
me  your  company.' 

Lady  Elma  could  not  doubt  the  gratitude  with 
which  any  thing  she  proposed,  either  for  Gertrude's 
amusement  or  advantage,  \a  ould  be  received ;  nor 
did  she  question  any  thing  but  her  courage  ip  ask- 
ing for  a  second  furlough. 

But  Gertrude's  obligations  to  Lady  Elma,  even 
qdded  to  her  almost  unvarying  deference  for  her 
opinions,  could  not  blind  a  judgment  which  never 
asked  a  question  beyond  *  Is  it  right  in  itself,  and 
proper  for  me  ?'  and,  in  the  present  instance,  her 
iptellpct  returned  no  satisfactory  answer.     To  the 

first 
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first  part  of  the  question  it  replied,  'doubtful:* 
to  the  latter,  '  certainly  not.'  She  had  never  heard 
that  states  were  better  governed,  or  parliaments 
better  chosen,  for  the  interference  of  women ;  on 
the  contrary  she  thought,  if  she  recollected  right, 
that  in  what  she  had  read  of  history,  or  heard  from 
Mr.  Sterling,  the  interposition  of  female  influence 
in  great  affairs,  was  almost  proverbially  considered 
as  tending  to  the  perversion  of  right,  as  to  things, 
or  betokening  a  superannuated  mind  in  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  exercised,  or  as  forerunning  the 
decadence  of  an  empire.  What  she  had  seen  of 
Mr.  jNIudd,  inclined  her,  indeed,  to  suppose  Lady 
Elma  well  justified  in  her  resolution ;  but  the  fa- 
cility with  which  she  induced  others  to  assist  her, 
did  not  raise  the  persons  so  persuaded,  in  her 
esteem.  She  had  known  Lady  Elma  long  enough 
to  be  sensible  of  her  power  to  charm  ;  and  she 
had  heard  of  her  fascinations  till  she  could  not  but 
translate  them  into  a  power  to  blind  the  judgment. 
She  felt  that  any  one  possessing  great  power,  ought 
to  be  endowed  with  very  rare  gifts  of  intellect: 
that  the  most  unassailable  integrity  ought  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  most  acute  penetration,  and 
that  the  ability  to  discriminate,  could  retain  its 
candor  only  by  being  deaf  to  all  the  suggestions 
of  the  interests  or  the  affections.  *  Can  women,''  she 
asked  herself,  '  be  framed  on  this  severe  plan  ?  or 
would  they  fill  their  place  in  the  creation,  if  they 
were  ?  I  think  not :  therefore  I  cannot  imagine 
nve  are  at  all  more  fit  to  dictate  to  our  countrymen 

by 
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by  nliom  they  shall  be  governed,  than  we  are  to 
govern  them  ourselves.' 

At  all  events,  she  saw  nothing  in  the  frolic,  how- 
ever agreeable  a  visit  to  the  i\Iudds  must  be  to 
her,  that  would  suit  her  dependence  :  she  thought 
Lady  Elma  and  her  party  must  be  very  much 
stared  at,  and  this  was  a  distress  she  did  not  wish 
to  encounter.  High  rank,  superior  understanding, 
popular  manners,  and  an  uncommon  facility  of 
speaking,  were  possessions  that  she  did  not  doubt 
fully  authorised  \\hat  her  ladyship  was  going  ro 
undertake  ;  but  she  could  not  assist  her,  and  there- 
fore, when  compelled  to  answer,  after  time  given 
to  deliberate,  she  did  not  hesitate,  with  proper  ac- 
knowledgu)ents,  to  decline  the  intended  honor. 

Lady  Elma  was  disappointed ;  for  her  know- 
ledge of  the  world  could  not  inform  her  of  what 
passed  out  of  it ;  and  it  astonished  her,  that  any 
one,  suffering  so  much,  and  indulged  so  little, 
sliould  forego  an  offered  pleasure  :  she  again,  con- 
cluding her  restrained  by  fear,  promised  her  the 
most  perfect  protection  from  any  displeasure;  and 
so  pressing  was  her  kindness,  that  Gertrude  was 
driven  to  say,  she  thought  it  a  situation  that  would 
bring  her  too  forward,  '  considering  her  depend- 
ence.' The  ohjection  unfortunately,  though  inno- 
cently, seemed  to  call  in  question  her  ladyship's 
knowledge  of,  or  at  least  attention  to  propriety ; 
and  Gertrude  fancied  she  saw  displeasure  on  the 
jfountenance  of  her  kind  friend.  She  was  hurt  at 
it,  but  she  could  not  retract;   and  she   suffered 

Lady 
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Lady  Elnia  to  say,  '  Then  I  shall  ask  the  De 
Hauteforts  ;  I  dare  say  they  ■will  not  refuse  me ; 
they  can  come  over  in  the  morning.'  Gertrude 
took  leave,  even  more  humbly  than  usual :  '  she 
hoped  she  should  know  when  her  ladyship  re- 
turned ;  and  she  begged  to  be  mentioned  respect- 
fully to  the  family.'  One  finger  was  held  out  to 
her,  when,  half  an  hour  before,  there  would  have 
been  the  whole  hand  ;  and  Gertrude  walked  home 
slowly,  pausing  and  ruminating,  but  Qot  repenting. 

*  Is  this  Lady  Elma  ?'  said  she.  *  Is  all  this  con- 
sistent with  what  I  have  seen  her  ? — She  who  has  al- 
ways encouraged  my  attention  to  propriety,  seems 
offended  at  it ;  and,  she  is  going  to  take  the  Lady 
de  Hauteforts  to  Mr.  Mudds,  after  they  have  be- 
haved unhandsomely  to  the  family.  But  for  that, 
there  may  be  a  good  reason  :  she  may  make  them 
contribute  to  do  an  involuntary  good ;  but  her 
being  offended  with  me  is  incomprehensible.  O ! 
this  world  is  very  puzzling  to  me.  I  would  state 
the  matter  to  Lord  Luxmore,  and  ask  his  advice, 
but  it  is  now  too  late  ;  and  if  I  should  make  him 
dislike  lady  Elma,  I  shall  be  grieved  :  it  would 
hardly  be  just;  for  I  cannot  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  her  reasons.' 

More  depressed  than  ever,  more  severely  mor- 
tified than  she  had  been,  now  for  many  weeks,  little 
disposed  to  rely  on  any  one,  and  feeling  that  she 
had  been  made  happy  only  to  be  more  wretched, 
she  went  home,  perfectly  ready  to  be  ill-treated 
without  murmuring.  She  could  not  sit  down  to 
any  occupation  connected  with   ideas  so  painful, 

and 
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and  felt  really  thankful  to  the  countess  for  employ- 
ing her.  '  To  those  wHo  must  have  no  friends/ 
thought  she,  *  it  is  happy  when  they  are  allowed 
to  serve.' 

The  viscouiit  came  into  the  room,  not  knowinj:? 
she  was  there  :    he  made  a  slight  apology  for  the 
neglect  of  the  morning ;  and  she  tried  to  give  the 
business  a  civil  dismission  without  betraying  tboye 
feelings,  which,  though  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject, she  feared  might  lead  him  t^    suppose  her 
hurt  or  offended  ;  but  she  did  not  succeed ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  betrayed  into  inquiry 
£tnd  interest  that  might  have  rekindled  his  expired 
affection,  and  given  her  the  chance  of  possessing 
it  again  for  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  if  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  own  to  himself  his  versa- 
tility.    To  get  rid,   therefore,    of  the  unpleasant 
impression  which  her  voice  and  countenance  were 
making,  he  related  to  her  some  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  ball,  which  he  described  as  stupid  '  to  a  de- 
gree*.'    When  asked,  'How?'  he  could  not  tell ; 

and 

*  In  using  (His  Superlative,  which  lias  really  outlived  its 

contemporaries  till  it  is  growing  a  Nestor  of  folly,  happy 

slaould  vk'c  be,  couW  the  disgrace  of  adopting  it  be  recollected 

as  ending  with  us.    The  lady  mentioned  in  Madame  du  Def- 

faud's  correspondence,  as  understanding  the  comparison — '  as 

the  hand,'  to  be  merely  the  use  of  a  superlative  adaptable  to  all 

occasions,  was  not  more  mistaken  than  are  we  in  our  adoption 

of  this  phrase  :  she  had  heard  of  a  little  girl  entirely  naked, 

*  naked  as  one's  hairtd ;'  and  she,  meaning  to  say  how  solitary 

would  be  her  situation  in  the  country,  tacked  the  ready-made 

simile  to  it,  and  said,  *  lonely  as  my  hand-.'  this  was  thorough 

misapprehension  ;  but  the  vulgarism  which  we  earnestly  wish 

to 
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and  when  interrogated  farther,  tlie  whole  emmi  of 
the  business  was  resolved  into  his  being  out  of 
spirits.  When  Gertrude  spoke  of  his  morning- 
airing,  as  that  which  nothing  could  rob  of  its 
charms,  he  replied,  '  Do  not  talk  of  the  airing  • 
'twas  worse  than  the  ball ;  they  made  me  so.' 

*  What  a  lovely  morning  it  was!'  said  she  :  '  you 
saw  the  sun  rise  before  you  canie  away  from  the 
duchess's  ;  did  you  not?  the  house  is  finely  situ- 
ated for  it.' 

'  No ;  I  don't  recollect  it. — I,  somehow,  never 
notice  common  things. — I  don't  think  any  of  us 
minded  it ;  we  were  all,  indeed,  half  asleep  when 
we  breakfasted  ;  and  I  came  home  just  to  change 
my  clothes,  and  get  on  my  horse. — But  what's  that 
strikes  ?  why,  it  can't  be  two ;  I  have  not  been 
here  twenty  minutes. — Why,  I  vow  I  have  been 
here  an  hour !  Lord  !  how  I  have  been  deceived ! 
Well !  I  must  be  off ;  for  I  am  going  with  Sir 
Phil  to  look  at  some  horses.  Deuce  take  the  fel- 
low :   I  wish  I  had  not  promised  him.' 

to  censure,  must  have  been  originally  an  elliptical  sentence, 
and  the  accent  must  have  conveyed  its  sense. — I  was  terrified 
to  a  degree  of  stupefaction; — I  was  pleased  to  a  degree  of 
rapture, — I  was  vexed  to  a  degree  of  anger, — are  sensible 
phrases,  and  certainly  are  the  parents  of  the  expressions 
now  in  use :  but  to  talk  of  being  frightened  to  a  degree, 
tired  to  a  degree,  annoyed  to  a  degree,  or,  gratified  to  a  de- 
gree, is,  if  it  has  any  sense,  to  qualify  an  excessive  mode  of 
speech,  rather  than  to  enhance  it  j  and  to  use  it  as  a  su- 
perlative, is  to  talk  nonsense. — We  are  referred  to  the  Latia 
&dmudu7n;  hot  does  this  mend  the  matter  ? 

GHAP, 
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^  CHAPTER    LXX. 

The  real  state  of  the  ease.  A  pliant  mother.  The  fair  adjutanf. 
Circumspection.  The  duchess  and  her  lotehj  daughter.  The 
eclipsing  foreigner.  Election-proceedings.  The  control  of 
iJitegrity.  Assistance  in  decision.  The  ready  uriter.  Etilo^ 
gium  on  common-sense.  Adieu  to  a  friend.  A  candid  judg- 
ment. 

The  viscount,  in  this  visit,  had  given  Gertrude 
an  outline  of  the  portrait  of  his  mind  ;  and  if  she 
ever  had  thought  vivid  pleasures  worth  the  pursuit, 
this  proof,  not  the  tenth  or  the  twentieth  she  had 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  of  the  etlect  they  pro- 
duced, would  have  satisfied  her  of  their  inanity. 
But  she  could  not  see  or  infer  all  that  had  tended 
to  put  him  in  his  present  temper :  she  could  not 
know  the  comparison  he  had  involuntarily  drawn 
between  the  hour  that  preceded  his  going  to  the 
ball,  and  those  which  it  consumed  :  he  had  been 
interested  in  her  recital  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
day;  for  who,  that  has  any  goodness,  is  not 
pleased  with  details  of  modest  worth  and  con- 
descending kindness?  he  saw,  with  his  mind's 
eye,  all  that  sha  described ;  and  encouraged  as 
she  was,  by  the  attention  witii  which  she  Mas 
heard,  she,  perhaps,  had  shewn  more  than  her 
usual  power  of  amusing.  >  Imprest  thus,  he  had 
felt  returning  affection  towards  her ;  and  his  na- 
tive 
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live  good  humor  jirompted  him  to  give  it  an  active- 
form,  and  .to  make  her  the  offer  that  had  de- 
luded her.  He  had  gone  to  the  hall  with  this 
halo  of  satisfaction  about  him,  and  had  almost 
congratulated  himself,  that  he  had  not  yet  finally 
decided  on  renouncing  her :  he  should  give  it  ano- 
ther consideration  ;  and  if  he  could  get  away 
from  this  cursed  place,  he  should  feel  more  at  li- 
berty to  think  and  act  for  himself:  he  wished  he 
had  never  named  her,  in  any  way,  to  Reynardson  : 
such  confidence,  he  found,  only  gave  others  a 
fight  to  think  for  us  : — he  would  never  be  guilty 
of  this  folly  again. 

On  entering  the  ball-room,  he  had  beeil  re- 
ceived with  peculiar  and  marked  distinction  :  the 
family,  and  particularly  the  daughters,  had  almost 
acknowledged  '  the  obligation'  conferred.  Lady 
Wavcney  and  the  De  Hauteforts  seemed  grateful 
for  the  satisfaction  he  had  allowed  them.  '  My 
girls,'  said  the  good  old  children-managed  coun- 
t<3ss,  '  do  wiiat  they  please  with  mej  so  they  made 
me  come  with  them,  though,  indeed,  I  am  fitter 
to  be  in  my  bed ;  but  young  people  will  have 
their  way,  and  if  I  can  make  mine  happy,  I  am 
so  ;  though  I  tell  them  they  make  a  fool  of  their 
poor  mother ;  for  at  my  time  of  life,  and  with 
iny  crazy  constitution,  1  am  tempted  to  ask  what 
business  1  have  in  such  a  scene  as  this.' 

Lord  Portargis  had  no  great  respect  for  Lady 
Wavency  :  he  had  discovered  what,  perhaps,  he 
could  not  have  defined,  that  she  was  w  ise  in  the- 
ory, but  very  weak  in  practice  :   he  knew  she  had 
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no  control    over   her    children,    who    hcing   the 
last  and  youngest  of  a  numerous  family,   were  be- 
loved by -her, -rather  with  the  doting  fondness  of  a 
grandmother,  than  the  sensible  and  judicious  love 
of  a  parent.     Very  good,  but  very  irresolute,  she 
harrassed  herself  by  the  discordance  she  kept  up 
between  her  sense  of  right  and  her  acquiescence 
in  that  which  was  wrong.     She   was  ruining  her 
son  by  indulgence,  because  his  likeness  to  his  fa- 
ther disarmed  her  of  every  power  to  oppose  him ; 
and  she  would  burst  into  tears  of  yielding  tender- 
ness, when, the  young  man  would  have  submitted 
to  just  reproof.     Of  her  daughters  she  was  afraid  ;■ 
and  while  the  eldest  was^  with  wasteful  and  emu- 
lous  extravagance,    contracting  debts,   wherever 
temptation  came  in  her  way,  and  the  youngest  re- 
gulated the  house-establishment  in  a  style  which 
she  chose  to  disbelieve  was  bevond  the  limit  of  her 
mother's,  income,  she  had  no  resource  but  tears  of 
in  treaty   that  they   would  consider  the    distress 
in  which  tliey  would  involve  her,  and  prophetic 
forewarnings,  that  when  she  was  in  her  grave,  they 
would  think  of  what  she  then  said.    Considerins;  it, 
as  her  eldest  daughter  taught  her  to  believe,  '  a 
settled  thing,'  that  Lady  Caroline  had  secured  the 
heart  of  the  viscount,  the  good  lady  hoped  she  had 
in  him  a  valuable  ally ;   and  she  not  unfrequently 
made   him   listen   to  family-details,    in   which  he 
found  very  little  amusement.      Her  confidential 
disposition   was,   tiiis  evening,   peculiarly  lively ; 
and,   at  every  opportunity,  she  addressed  to  him 
a  sort  of  conversation  implying  his  intluence  over 

her 
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her  daughters,  and  calling  on  him  to  use  it  in  her 
behalf.     But  as,  in  his  present  humor,  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  indivisibly  the  property  of 
Lady  Caroline  de  Hautetort ;  he  thought  the  poor 
old  countess  more  than  usually  prosy,  and  tried  to 
keep  out  of  her  way.     Siie  followed  him,  notwith* 
standing  all  his  efforts,  from  room  to  room,  be^izinfj- 
him  to  speak  to  Caroline  on  the  great  inconveni- 
ence she  found  in  keeping  six  horses  in'  so  expensive 
a  place,  arid  to  argue  with  her,   oh  his  own  know- 
ledge of  such  affairs,   while,  as  she  said,  'common 
justice  obliged  her  to  confess,  that  Lady  Paula's 
bills  for  personal  decorations,  were  even  more  for- 
midable.'    It  was  in  vain  that  Portargis  heard 
this  once:    it  was  modified  in  all  possible  ways: 
she  was  '  so  afraid  he  would  not  speak,'  or  '  that 
he  would  not  relate  all  that  she  had  said,'  which 
she  wished  them  to  know,  '  word  for  word  : '  then, 
at  the  next  crossing  on  him,   she  was  afraid  '  he 
would  say  too  much,'  he  must  '  put  it  in  his  own 
words,'   for    '  she  would  not,  for  the  world,   have 
what  she  had  said,  reported'^ — *  a  parent  was  apt 
to  speak  in  the  warmth  of  their  heart ; '   and  sure, 
*  if  it   was   excusable  in  any  persons,  it  was   in 
them  ;'  but  yet '  children  might  be  offended,'  aiid 
she  should   '  never  be  happy  again,  if  any  one 
thouglit  her  not  an  affectionate  mother;'  she  ^  knew, 
as  well  as  any   body,   what  young  people  were,' 
but  it  was  '  very  hard,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
to  be  so  loaded  with  tlieir  follies.' 

This  eloquence,  which  had  sometimes  Called  the 
viscount  out  of  the  line  of  the  couHtry-dance,  or 

occupied 
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occupied  him  when  he  should  have  been  ready  for 
the  hand  ot  one  of  the  noble  ladies  of  the  mansion, 
grew  intolerable  as  the  night  wore,  and  certainly 
was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  that  dullness  which 
Lord  Portargis  had,  not  described  indeed,  but 
hinted  at:  the  rest  of  it  was  made  up  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  Lady  Paula,  Lady  Caroline,  and 
the  prettiest  daughter  of  the  house,  Lady  Glyceria 
^wandown. 

Lady  Paula's  attentions  were  not  oitirely  selfish, 
At  the  same  time'that  she  was  endeavoring,  between 
the  dances,  whenever  she  could  withdraw  the  vis- 
count from  the  croud,   to  learn  his  opinion  of  her 
projected  match  with  Sir  Philip  Lorimer,  which 
she  flattered  herself  he  did  not  know  was  finally 
settled,  she  spoke  of  her  sister  as  '  poor  girl !  in  a 
most  pitiable  state  of  low  spirits,'  as  the  '  most 
deserving  creature  on  earth,'  and  as  '  the  object 
of  her  tendcrest  anxiety.'     Jf  she  hoped  to  excite 
her  hearer's  curiosity  to  ask  '  wherefore?'  she  was 
disappointed  :  either  the  viscount  saw  that  he  must 
ofter  himself  as  the  physician  for  this  unchristened 
malady,    or  he    thought    Lady    Paula    '  playing 
amiable.' 

Turning  away  from  her,  he  always  popt  on  the 
stately  Caroline,  who,  wiih  not  one  of  the  foibles 
of  her  family,  had  contrived  to  shew  that  the  ward- 
robe of  absurdity  could  dress  her  liberally  without 
borrowins;  her  neighbors'  fashions.  She  '  wished 
extremely  she  could  extricate  Lady  Paula  from 
that  disgraceful  connection  slie  was  formins;  with 
Sir  Philip.   .  What  would  their  father  think  of  it, 
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were  he  iiv"in2:?'  'twas  true  '  she  had  involved  her- 
self  so  in  debt,  tliat  she  had  no  other  ^vay  of 
gettmg  out  of  it,  but  by  marrying  a  man  of  wealth; 
but  surely  it  was  buying  relief  at  too  dear  a  rate/ 
She  *  had  no  hope  of  preva^iling  on  Lady  Paula  to 
give  up, — for  she  knew  already  that  the  man 
was  a  fool  and  the  vulgarest  creature  on  earth,  a 
mere  bottle-spider  of  commerce; — the  money 
and  the  certamty  of  managing  him,  were  her 
temptations,  and  she  had  gone,  indeed,  great 
Jencfths  to  secure  him.'  She  '  wished  her  sister  had 
a  little  of /?er  pride  ;'  she  '  had  refused  every  offer 
she  had  yet  had,  because  she  thought  them  beneath 
her  acceptance ; '  she  '  cared  not  for  money,  it 
was  a  consideration  might  suit  the  bourgeoisie, 
hut  not  people  of  the  first  family;'  nay,  '  she 
thought  a  large  fortune  positively  a  disgrace :  peo- 
ple of  high  birth  had  a  right  to  every  thing ;  and 
she  frequently  told  her  sister,  when  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  uneasy  about  her  debts,  that  the  little 
people  must  pay  for  the  great  ones :  there  was  a 
style  in  which  all  people  of  great  rank  must  live, 
and  it  must  be  supported  somehow;  and  she  did 
not  see,  that  those  with  small  incomes  were  put 
to  more  difficulties  than  those  who  rolled  in  vul- 
gar wealth.'  She  '  really  feared  for  herself,  that 
such  an  alliance  as  this  with  Sir  Philip,  might  en- 
courage some  imperthient  man  like  him,  to  offer  to 
her;  and  this  she  should  certainly  resent,  if  it 
came  through  the  medium  of  that  wretch  :  it  would 
however  be  to  no  purpose;  for  she  never  would, 
j^arry  below  her  own  rank.* 

Portargis 
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Portargis,  not  being  in  those  gay  spirits  which 
would  enable  him  to  laugh  off  this  reference,  and 
not  having  made  up  his  mind  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  was  forced  to  listen  to  it  till  the  lady  of  the 
house  released  him  by  drawing  off  his  attention  to 
her  pretty  daughter.  Lady  Caroline,  with  a  lofty 
sneer,  and  '  O  pray  go  !'  relinquished  him  and  sate 
down,  conspicuously  alone,  to  tell  the  world  she 
was  deserted,  and  to  meditate  an  indignant  retalia- 
tion. 

'  Insipidi  dipprti  veramente 
Ed  insipjda  vita,' 

Lady  Glycoria  Swandown,  her  fortunate  succes- 
gor,  now  possessed  of  the  dear  viscount  for  the  two 
next  dances,  made  the  most  of  her  short  lease  :  her 
face  was  formed  of  love's  finest  features,  and  her 
complexion  in  all  its  quick-succeeding  shades  of 
carnation,  spoke  the  susceptibility  of  her  heart, 
aiKl  the  timid  anxiety  of  incipient  passion  :  it  was 
the  duchess's  pride,  that  art  did  nothing  for  Lady 
Glyceria,  or  rather  that  nature,  in  her,  triumphed 
over  the  exertions  of  art  in  others :  she  was  a  mo- 
del of  beauty  the  most  exquisitely  delicate,  the 
least  ornate,  the  most  independent.  At  seventeen, 
she  was  called  up  by  her  mother  to  shew  the  exu- 
berance of  her  silken  tresses,  and  their  beautiful 
disposition  to  receive  every  form  into  which  taste 
could  throw  them:  while  the  pliancy  and  grace  of 
her  limbs  were  exhibited  to  astonish  and  to  charm. 
. — With  the  hope  that  makes  us  ask  S****  where 
Jie  buys  his  sketching-pencils,  and  V*****  who 
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prepares  his  colors,  many  were  the  applicants  for  the 
address  of  Lady  Glyceria's  marchands  de  costume. 
Her  grace  replied  to  such  questions,  herself;  'There 
is  no  merit  in  any  one  whom  she  employs — they 
have  only  to  fit  her.' — '  But  her  slipper!  dear  du- 
chess !  you  will  not  say  this  is  common  manufac- 
ture.'— '  'Tis'something  witlun  the  slipp'^r/  replied 
her  grace. 

The  conversation  of  this  lovely  creature,  to  whom 
Portargis  had  never  before  been  more  than  slightly 
introduced,  was  precisely  of  the  same  description 
as  that  of  Lady  Paula  and  her  sister.  '  How  so? 
'tis  impossible. — Lady  Glyceria. — I  was  close  to 
her  all  the  time — talked  only  of  theimpo^sibility  of 
rising  in  a  morning,  of  the  horrible  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing, the  rudeness  of  all  the  men  at  Brighton, 
the  misery  of  cold,  and  the  delights  of  a  southern 
climate :  she  ordered  her  ices  to  be  thawed,  she 
drank  sugar  in  Cape  wines,  and  she  lay  down  on  a 
sopha  between  the  dances.' 

True,  and  on  no  one  of  these  topics  did  the  De 
Hauteforts  speak,  no  one  of  these  things  did  they 
do — yet  they  talked  and  acted  alike.  To  recom- 
mend themselves  was  their  motive  :  to  make  an  in- 
terest with  Portargis  was  their  view,  and  in  the 
means,  they  differed  no  more  than  do  those,  who, 
going  from  London  to  Bath,  travel  some  by  Devizes, 
and  some  by  Chippenham — to  get  at  last  to  the 
destined  place,  is  their  resolution,  or  at  least  their 
endeavor. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening.  Lord  Portargis's 
,e^e  had  rested  on  a  young  German  lady  newly  ar- 
rived 
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rived  from  Vienna,  the  Countess  Etiennette  Werne- 
her];  and  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  her  manners, 
and  a  buz  of  approhatioji  in  those  near  him,  he  was 
making  his  way  to  the  duchess  to  ask  for  an  intro- 
duction, when  Sir  Philip  Lorimer,  with  that  irre- 
sistible kindness  which  is  the  unenvied  monopoly 
of  the  low-bred,  dragged  him  away  to  Lady  Paula, 
who  was  in  danger  of  sitting  still ;  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  experienced  succes- 
sion of  her  sister  and  Lady  Glyceria,  and  with  the 
mortification  of  hearinir  Countess  Etiennette  givins 
a  most  animated  description  of  some  of  the  events 
of  a  6-eJour  of  six  months,  which  she  had  made  with 
her  father  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh  :  she  had  tra- 
velled with  her  eyes  open,  and  with  a  judgment 
previously  informed ;  she  had  known  what  to  ask 
for,  and  what  degree  of  attention  the  objects  of  her 
curiosity  claimed,  and  her  recital,  partly  given  in 
French  and  partly  in  a  sort  of  English  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  German,  made  up  by  its  accent,  her 
gestures,  and  the  language  of  her  countenance,  for 
the  disadvantaiies  of  a  foreigner.  *  She  is  a  Ger- 
man  Gertrude,'  thought  Portargis:  '  she  is  cer- 
tainly  like  Gatty  ;  she  is  the  only  Avoman  here  that 
seems  able  to  think  of  any  thing  but  herself.' 

Countess  Etiennette  had  retired  early  :  she  had 
an  invalid  father,  at  whose  breakfast-table  she 
would  have  been  missed  in  the  morninsi;,  if  she  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  remaining  longer;  and 
seeming  as  much  delighted  to  secure  the  pleasure, 
of  attending  on  him,  as  she  could  have  been  to  join 
in  the  gay  scene  she  was  quitting,  she  left  behind 
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her  an  estimation,  of  which  even  the  trifling  are  at 
times  sensible,  and  which  no  mind,  not  destitute  of 
moral  virtue,  could  contemn. 

INIore  discontented  than  ever  with  himself  and 
his  own  decisions  and  indecisions,  the  viscount  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  those  around  him,  and  bv 
them  he  was  retained  till  day-light,  w  hen  he  accom- 
companied  the  De  Hauteforts,  first  to  their  home 
and  breakfast,  and  then  in  their  airing,  without  hear- 
ing from  them  any  conversation,  or  deriving  from 
them  any  pleasure  that  could  atone  for  the  fatigue 
of  being  impressed  '  into  service,'  when  he  meant 
only  to  have  been  *  on  parade.' 

In  this  peevishness  of  humor,  he  had  met  his  mo- 
ther, and  without  any  improvement  of  it  he  had 
lighted  on  Gertrude  :  he  was  now  gone  to  exercise 
his  judgment  on  horses,  in  a  somewhat  better  frame 
of  mind  ;  but  to  a  rational  conduct  he  could  make 
no  nearer  an  approach  than  by  resolving  to  accele- 
rate, as  much  as  possible,  his  joining  the  regiment, 
that  he  might  save  himself  the  pain  of  deciding  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  by  the  middle  resource  of 
running  away  from  the  scene  of  doubt. 

Lady  Elma  made  her  visit  to  the  IMudds,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  hint  she  had  thrown 
out,  .he  Lady  De  Hauteforts  had  no  participation  ; 
— -it  is  one  thing  to  threaten  when  we  are  a  lit- 
tie  vexed,  and  another  to  do  a  foolish  thing  because 
we  have  promised  to  be  foolish.  She  encouraged 
her  friend  to  ofibr  himself  for  the  vacant  borough, 
^nd    promised    all    her  powerful   assistance:    it 

was 
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was  a  situation  exactly  suited  to  her  ladyship's  ta- 
lents and  inclination;  and  in  speaking  ol  it  to  others, 
she  gave  way  to  that  good-humored  vanity  which 
was  at  once  her  stimulus  and  her  reward,   and 
which  makes  ladies  boast  of  making  colonels  and 
captains,    but   when    on    meeting   Gertrude,    she 
meant  to  report,  with  still  more  brilliancy  than  to 
any  other  friend,  the  effect  of  her  eloquence   and 
her  eyes  on  Mr.  Mudd  and  a  few  leading  persons, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  her  on  the  subject,  the 
wings  of  her  self-applause  flagged  ;  and  the  habit  of 
respecting  Gertrude,  made  her  confine  herself  to 
unembellished  fact  and  comparatively  humble  pre- 
tensions.    She  could  no  more  have  repeated  to 
Miss  Aubrey  what  she  had  told  to  every  man  of  her, 
acquaintance,  who  had  come  in  her  way  at  a  gay 
assembly  that  had  finished  her  day  of  exertion, 
than  she  could  have  confessed  to  her  another  occu- 
pation of  that  evening,  which  nearly  respected  her. 
She  had  for  some  time,  and  ever  since  the  integrity 
of  Gertrude's  character  had  shewn  itself  as  its  pro- 
minent feature,  stood  in  something  like  awe  of  her. 
Strange  to  say,  she  had  not  dared  to  communicate 
to  her  those  little   triumphs  which  her  vanity  de- 
manded, and  the  place  peculiarly  addressed  to  her. 
She  could  almost  as  soon  have  relinquished  the 
desire  of  pleasing,  as  have  revealed  to  Gertrude  the 
trumpery  little  stratagems  into  which  it  was,  now 
more  than  ever,  betraying  her.     When  she  looked 
at  humble  Gatty — when  she  talked  with  her,  and 
considered  her  rectitude  of  principle  and  cliild-like 
simplicity,  she  hardly  could  confess  to  herself,  that 

she 
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she  was  daily  more  and  more  under  the  dominion  of 
what  may  be  called  an  unembodied  jealousy.     But 
she  might  have  confessed  it,  for  Gertrude  would 
not  have  given  credit  even  to  her  own  report.    She 
would  have  supposed  such  a  failing  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  an  independent  dignity  of  mind ;  for 
Gertrude  was  no  judge  of  consistency,  as  it  exists 
in  the  world.     Lady  Elma  indeed  could  own  in 
general,  without  blushing,  that  she  liked  admira- 
tion :  we  can  all  say,  '  We  are  sad  sinners,'  and  we 
can  sometimes  acknowledge  specific  infirmity,  in  the 
hope  either  of  hearing  it  exalted  into  merit,  or  de- 
nied to  be  our  property  ;   but  Lady  Elma  must 
have  been  destitute  of  every  refuge  from  thought, 
before  she  could  have  suffered  herself  to  think  that 
ere  she  set  out  on  this  good  deed,  in  which  she 
so  eminently  distinguished  herself  as  the  friend  of 
humble  merit,  she  had  been  as  eminently  unjust, 
for,  having  watched  the  wayvv-ardness  of  the  vis- 
count, and  joining  to  it  the  circumstance  of  Ger- 
trude's not  chusingto  accompany  her,  she  had  pro- 
cured half  an  hour's  conversation  with  his  lordship, 
in  which  she  had  convinced  him  that  she  knew  the 
state  of  affairs  between  him  and   Miss  Aubrey, 
that  he  was,  not  ruined,  but  ridiculous^  if  he  persist- 
ed, and  in  short,  that  nothing  but  his  unqualified 
promise  to  relinquish  so  absurd  a  project,    could- 
insure  to  him  any  portion  of  her  regard  or  justify 
her  in  owning  any  acquaintance  with  him.     The 
viscount  was  precisely  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
makes  any  sort  of  decision  an  obligation  :  he  took 
paifts  to  assure  Lady  Elma  that  she  had  only  antici- 
5  pated 
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pated  his  sentiments  ;  he  was  convinced  now  tbaf 
'  the  thing  would  not  do,'  and  she  might  rely  on 
it  he  should  never  '  commit  himself :'  they  part- 
ed excellent  friends ;  she  gave  him  one  of  two  pre- 
cious rose-buds  which  she  wore  in  her  bosom  ;  and 
when  he  had  seen  her  set  off,  he  still  felt  obliged  to 
her,  though  not  quite  satisfied  with  himself. 

A  hint  from  her  ladyship  that  she  had  good  news 
to  tell  at  her  breakfast-table,  carried  iMr  Sylvanus 
Reynardson  thither,  the  morning  after  the  ball ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  hostess  justified  him  to  his 
conscience  when  he  thought  fit  to  applaud  and  re- 
joice in  her  endeavors  and  her  success  in  the 
emancipation  of  that  '  charming  young  fellow,  far 
too  o-ood  to  be  set  down  for  life  with  a  person  so 
t'ery  obscure  as  Miss  Aubrey' — yet  as  he  paced 
back  from  this  itte-a-ttte  to  his  lodgings,  impeded 
in  his  course  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  difficulties, 
and  inclined  by  compassion  for  himself,  to  feel  a 
little  for  others,  his  heart  softened  at  the  silent 
treachery  that  surrounded  an  innocent  girl ;  and  he 
beccan  to  consider  whether  such  a  wife  would  not 
be  less  expensive  than  his  own  unproduceable  esta- 
blishment; but  '  the  shackles,  the  shackles! — no; 
any  thing  was  better  than  the  shackles.' 

While  Gertrude  was  sensible  to  nothing  iii 
Lady  Elma  but  what  would  well  bear  the  light,  and 
saw  only  her  active  exertions  and  felt  only  her  kind- 
ness, that  she  should  esteem,  that  she  should  love, 
that  she  should  admire  her,  was  but  just :  she  heard 
with  interest  all  her  details  of  proceedings  in  Mr. 
Mudd's  cause,  and  had  only  to  regret  that  her  zeal 

ifi 
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in  it,  would  induce  her  to  quit  Brighton,  and  re- 
main on  the  scene  of  action  till  tiie  election  was  se- 
cured ;  but  Gertrude  was  not  the  spoiled  child  of 
a  doting  world,  and  she  could  chearfully  submit 
to  a  reasonable  necessity.  Lord  Luxmore  entered 
heartily  into  Lady  Lima's  wishes,  and  lent  her  all 
his  knovvledo-e  of  business,  and  all  the  weight  of  his 
name,  and  Gertrude  was  detained  the  whole  of  the 
day  intervening  between  Lady  Lima's  visit  to  I\Ir. 
IVIudd,  and  her  taking  up  her  temporary  abode  in 
his  family,  to  assist  her  in  the  task  of  sendino-  let- 
ters tQ  persons  able  to  promote  her  views.  The 
celerity,  the  elegance,  and  the  v-ariety  with  which 
her  ladyship  dispatched  this  business,  were  admira- 
ble :  no  two  letters  on  the  subject  were  alike: 
every  one  was  proportioned  to  the  rank,  the  deo-ree 
of  intimacy,  the  influence,  the  temper  of  the  person 
addressed ;  and,  as  Gertrude's  post  was  to  read 
over,  to  point,  fold,  and  seal,  she  was  not  without  . 
her  share  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  wit- 
nessincr  such  a  direction  of  intellect. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Lady  Lima  de- 
pended for  success  in  her  application,  on  the  au- 
thority of  her  name,  her  situation  in  life,  or  her 
connections.  Though  each  might  assist  her,  as  an 
introduction,  and  as  rendering  some  few  persons 
proud  to  be  called  on,  yet,  on  experience,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  a  woman  not  possessing  similar 
advantages,  but  who  has  maintained  a  high  charac- 
ter for  prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  integrity, 
who  has  cultivated  her  understanding,  and  pre- 
served her  intellects  for  useful  purposes,  may  do 

much, 
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much,  even  in  a  higher  cause,  than  that  which  now 
enea<zecl  her  atttention.  When  Gertrude  remark- 
ed  to  her  the  facihty  and  point  with  which  she  ac- 
complished what  siie  had  aiidertaken,  Lady  Elma 
replied,  '  I  owe  the  ability  to  my  ^ood  mother, 
who,  when  I  was  a  girl,  made  me  write  her  letters 
on  business  and  civility,  and  in  order  to  give  me  a 
variety  of  diction,  she  never  would  suffer  me,  if  it 
was  possible  to  avoid  it,  to  correct  any  error  I 
committed  :  if  I  had,  thror.gh  haste,  or  negligence, 
written  a  word  I  wished  to  erase,  she  would,  if  pos- 
sible, shew  me  how  the  sentence  might  be  so  turn- 
ed as  to  include  it :  but  had  she  suffered  me  to  in- 
dulge in  that  sort  of  juvenile  correspondence  which 
waits,  without  subject-matter  or  impulse,  for  '  the 
dear  Sunday,'  when  '  dear  Harriet's  dear  letter 
may  be  answered  in  her  own  dear  affectionate 
style,'  believe  me,  I  never  should  have  ^vritte^ 
e^en  common-sense.  I  would  rather  read  nursery- 
nonsense  and  journals  of  baby-balls,  than  such  let- 
ters of  sentiment  as  I  have  seen.  I  heard  a  young 
woman  once  complain  to  her  friend,  that  her  letters 
w'ere  '  all  matter  of  fact ;'  and  I  needed  no  other 
gaus;e  to  the  taste  of  the  complainer.  I  have  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  powers  of  my  o\vn  sex.  I  am  per- 
suaded women,  and  most  women,  can  do  whatever 
it  is  fit  that  a  woman  should  do  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  so  much  difference  between  the  intel- 
lects of  women  as  we  find  in  the  intellects  of  men 
— girls  may  be  made  almost  any  thing;  else  why  do 
they  return  from  their  places  of  education,  so 
stroncrly  marked  with  the  characters  impressed  on 

them 
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them  there ;  and  when  they  have  l)een  once  well 
educated,  it  is  amazing  to  see  what  they  will  do. 
I  have  heard  of  women,  who,  during  the  life  of  a 
husband,  were  merely  elegant  mistresses  of  a  fa- 
mily,  or  what  you  call  good  wives  and  mothers, 
but  who,  when  circumstances  have  demanded  it, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  great  concerns 
of  commerce,  foreign  exchange,  and  tiie  most  im- 
portant negociations  of  business.  I  have  a  friend,  and 
an  Englishwoman  too,  who,  knou  ing  no  language 
but  her  own,  and  that  in  the  most  superficial  way, 
by  dint  of  application,  fitted  her  son  for  Westmins- 
ter school.  I  am  therefore  a  violent  advocate  for 
the  fair  use  of  every  particle  of  female  common- 
sense.     I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  say, 

that  in  the  absence  of  Lord  D ■,  his  wife  was, 

for  four  months,  governess  of  a  large  district  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  people  never  were  so  well  satisfied — ■ 
accounts  never  were  so  well  kept,  nor  affairs  in 
such  good  order  :  think  how  many  governesses  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  Italian  states  there  have 
been ;  and  if  they  did  right  it  was  common-sense 
that  guided  them  ;  for  very  few  women  have  been 
well  or  fairly  educated.  I  hate  the  women  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  and  half  the  heroines  of  the  world : 
but  the  fair  use  of  common-sense  dehghts  me  ;  ac- 
complishments are  rags,  that  may  be  hung  on  any 
pole  ;  but  common-sense  is  a  wrapping  cloke,  that 
no  woman  must  stir  without;  and  if  I  render  any 
service  to  my  friends  here,  you  shall  see  it  is  only 
by  the  exertion  of  this  homely  quality.  O!  how  I 
can  laugh  at  those  who  flatter  me  and  look  on  me 
VOL.  IV.  H  as 
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fn^  g.  wonder  ! — -I  tell  them  truly,  they  may  all  do  as 

I  do. 

Lady  Elma's  movements  occasioned  discussion 
amongst  her  friends  and  her  observers.  Lady 
Luxniore  was  shocked  that  she  should  so  demean 
herself.  Lady  Waveney  was  astonished  at  her 
courage.  Mrs.  IVIammon  waited  to  hear  on  which 
side  Mr.  Mudd  would  vote.  Mrs.  Eglantine  Ta- 
mis  wondered  '  what  ladies  would  do  next.'  Lady 
Paula,  not  recollecting  that  she  had  no  one  quality 
pr  faculty  in  cpmi^ion  with  Lady  Elma,  soothed  her 
feelings  of  envy  into  emulation,  by  telling  herself 
wliat  shewonl^  do  when  Sir  Philip  Lorimer's  purse 
and  pretensions  gave  her  scope  and  occasion:  she 
thought  she  was  doing  like  Lady  Elma,  when  she 
was  settling  the  color  of  favors,  anticipating  the 
exhibition  on  the  hustings,  and  leading  the  trium- 
phant procession  of  matrons  and  damsels.  None 
of  Lady  Paula's  ideas  ever  departed  unclad  from 
the  wardrobe  of  her  mind :  each  was  decked  in 
silk  or  velvet,  muslin  or  crape,  with  the  accidental 
options  of  pink  or  purple,  scarlet  or  yellow ;  and 
now  that  her  happiness  was  secured  by  the  last  ar- 
rangements for  her  nuptials,  horses,  carriages,  ser- 
vants, houses,  and  every  species  of  enorrnous  gran- 
deur, vyere  appended  to  her  former  stock  of  images ; 
for  Lady  Paula,  though  highly  born,  was  still  of 
the  vulgar ;  her  dignity  was  pride,  her  elegance  was 
pxcess ;  and,  like  Lady  Luxmore,  to  be  moderate 
was  out  of  her  power. 

Lady  Caroline  '  thanked  her  stars  that  she  was 
excu)])t  fvom  all  interest  in  that  sink  of  every  thing 

low 
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low  and  odious,  the  house  of  commons :  the  name 
itself  was  enough  to  degrade  it : — why  was  it  not 
called  '  the  house  of  gentlemen?'  J^he  had  deci- 
ded '  that  if  she  married  Portargis,  it  should  be 
on  condition  that  he  never  accepted  a  seat  there : 
7ioble  and  ancient  were  the  first  adjectives  in  her 
vocabulary  :'  it  was  her  plan  '  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  every  thing  that  was  not  on  a  level  with 
or  above  herself.'  She  was  impatient  '  to  know 
more  of  the  Luxmores/  that  she  might  judge  'how 
^r  the  connection  suited  her :'  the  peerage  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  as  for  '  that  fussocking  fo- 
grum  old  cat'  the  countess,  she  was  not  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  would  be  in  her  grave  soon.  She  had 
*  spelt,'  to  the  utmost  of  her  spelling  powers,  for  an 

invitation  into  -shire :   she  had  with  plea- 

gure  heard  Sir  Philip  threaten  the  earl  that  he 
'  and  Polla'  would  beat  up  his  quarters  at  Lux- 
more  as  soon  as  he  got  there :  ^he  had  enquired 
of  Gertrude  the  size  and  fashion,  shape,  and  fea- 
ture of  the  house ;  but  she  couldnot  hear  of  massy 
walls,  spacious  galleries,  vaulted  roofs,  battlements, 
loop-holes,  curtains,  or  bastions.  Nothing  could 
she  learn  of 

*  Rich  windows  that  exchide  the  light,' 

or  of 

<  Passages  that  lead  to  nothing/ 

Sh^  longed  to  live  in  a  place  exempt  from  the 
changes  of  vulgar  fashion.  To  excuse  her  dwell- 
ing for  being  superior  to  all  others,  by  the  pln-ase 

H  2:  '  We 
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*  We  are  so  old  here,'  would  have  been  humility 
suited  to  the  palate  of  her  inind,  as  an  *  avaunt'  to 
the  pretensions  of  all  modern  professors  ot  change. 
In  tiie  evening  preceding  Lady  Elma's  departure, 
and  which  she  spent  with  the  Luxmore  family,  the 
earl  shewed  at  once  his  good  nature  and  his  polite- 
ness, by  asking  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ducting her,  and  of  introducing  himself  to  Air. 
Aludd.  Lady  Luxmore  was  invited  to  lend  her 
coach  to  the  occasion,  and  a  partie  quarree  was 
nearly  formed ;  but  her  ladyship  at  last  declining 
it,  Gertrude  was  of  course  precluded,  and  the 
earl's  post-chariot  took  his  lordship  and  Lady  El- 
ma.  On  his  return,  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
family  he  had  thus  accidentally  visited ;  and  his  in- 
terest in  Lady  Lima's  proceedings  was  increased  by 
the  ocular  demonstration  of  worth  in  their  ob- 
ject, 

'  I  am  delighted  with  Lady  Elma's  friends,'  said 
his  lordship,   on  his  return  in  the  evening.     *  I 
could  not  refuse  their  invitation  to  dinner,  though 
it  was  pressed  with  the  most  well-bred  option  on 
my  part.     When  1  was  coming  away,  1  urged 
them  to  return  my  visit.     I  shall  never  foi-get  the 
liberal-minded  fellow's  expression.   '  We  are  here,' 
said  he,  '  in  our  own  place,  within  our  own  fence, 
and  unless  your  lordship  wishes  to  set  an  example 
of  condescension,  no  one  needs  know  you  have  done 
us  the  honor  of  entering  our  house.     I  have  the 
spirit  of  an  Englishman.     I  know  my  own  worth, 
and  I  kick  when  degraded  below  my  due  estima- 
tion; but  above  my  claim,   I  never  wish  to  be 

rated  J 
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rated,  nor  would  I  accept  the  error.  The  notice 
of  our  superiors  will  ever  claim  our  gratitude ; — 
but  the  only  intercourse  I  shall  ever  covet  with 
persons  of  your  lordship's  hereditary  ranl<,  is  when 
they  will  allow  me  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  for- 
warding their  good  intentions  ;  a  poor  little  boy  or 
girl ;  an  old  man  or  woman,  for  whom  you  or  any 
of  your  family  wish  to  provide,  which  I  know  by 
experience  is  sometimes  matter  of  a  little  difficulty, 
I  can,  perhaps,  suit  with  employment,  or  elect  into 
a  little  friendly  band  I  am  establishing  just  by, 
which,  I  think,  will  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of 
us  all.  But  as  to  your  kind  wish  to  see  us  Frogs 
at  Brighton,  you  must  excuse  me:  it  would  be  no- 
torious ;  and  you  would  be  disgraced  :  you  have 
not  the  same  excuse  as  my  dear  lady  here.  I  was 
not  your  father's  servant;  she  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand us,  and  we  must  not  deny  her  the  pleasure 
of  condescending. 

Gertrude  was  pleased  that  Lord  Luxmore  saw 
the  parvenus  as  she  did.  Lady  Luxmore's  want 
of  acquaintance  prevented  her  interference  when 
they  continued  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  Mudds  ; 
but  she  could  cut  short  what  she  could  not  conti- 
nue,* and  she  exercised  the  privilege. 


CUAV 
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CHAPTER    LXXT. 

Ovf  of  humor  with  one's  self.  Kind  consohtioH.  A  ve-o}  pfea-' 
sure.  PnliHc  Itctures.  Erudite  hearers.  How  to  take 
notes.  A  -wedding.  A  relapse  into  love.  The  heir  of  age. 
The  dependent  of  age.  A  violent  quarrel.  A  vindication. 
Departing  conforts.  Sober  considerations.  Bitter  sneering. 

Lady  Elma  withdrawn,  Gertrude  had  leisure  to 
feel  the  decided  alteration  in  Portargis's  deport- 
ment :  he  wavS  now  rarely  at  home ;  and  instead  of 
his  former  intimacy,  friendship,  and  attachment, 
•she  saw  nothing  but  a  frown  of  vexation  when  he 
could  not  avoid  her.  She  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  suppose  him  offended,  and  to  ask  how  it  had 
occurred;  but  not  desiring  to  bring  on  anotiier  accts 
<!/dj^et;7'ey ,  she  preferred  remaining  in  a  situation 
somewhat  resembling  disgrace. 

In  two  days  after  Lady  Elma's  departure,  he 
quitted  home  with  a  young  man  whose  family  lived 
a  few  miles  from.  Brighton ;  and  Lord  Luxmore 
having  watched  him  through  hi§  arrangements  for 
the  purpose,  and  seen  his  adieu,  took  the  first  op- 
portunity v.'ben  he  saw  Gertrude  alone,  to  speak 
to  her  on  the  subject.  *  I  have  my  suspicions,* 
said  he,  1  my  dear  girl,  that  you  mu«t  make  up 
your  mind  to  an  inconstant  lover.  Portargis  is 
not  steady  enough  to  know  what  would  make  him 
happy,  1  have  not  interfered,  as  I  was  not  cer- 
tain 
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tain  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  ;  aild,  after  all, 
I  believe 

*  May  I  request  your  lordship,'  said  Gertrude, 
raisiriii^  her  eyes  from  her  drawing,  *  never  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  me  ?  I  was,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  for  what  I  have  found ;  and  I  am  thank- 
ful my  conviction  has  arrived  thus  early.  I  as- 
sure your  lordship,  it  will  not  disturb  my  happi- 
ness :  Lord  Portargis  has  consulted  my  ease  by 
his  sincerity.  I  can  work  for  my  living,'  said  she, 
with  a  less  steady  voice ;  '  but  I  cannot  be  the 
slave  of  caprice.' 

'  You  must  not  talk  so,*  said  the  earl;  '  but 
you  are  right,  very  right,  my  dear  girl^  to  think  as 
you  do  I  and  I  am  glad  you  meet  the  matter  in 
this  light:  I  consented  to  his  attachment,  because 
I  thought  it  pointed  to  his  happiness  and  advan- 
tage. I  did  not  refer  to  my  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  so  much  as  to  his;  and  I  am  persuaded  he 
would  teaze  you  extremely  : — you  require  a  very 
different  disposition  in  the  man  who  may  be  happy 
enough  to  win  your  affections.' 

Lady  Liixmore's  voice,-  from  the  story  above, 
was  relief  to  Gertrude's  feelings  :  siie  obeyed  her 
call,  and  lost  painful  ideas  in  the  trilles  of  a  ward- 
robe. 

When  she  next  saw  Lord  Lux  more,  it  was  at 
the  dinner-table;  he  was  always  polite ;  but  now 
his  politeness  was  tender.  He  took  wine,  as  if 
\q  wanted  power  to  dismiss  his  own  feelings,  or 
courai^e  to   bring  forward  some  kindness.     The 

latter 
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latter  was  the  object  of  his  endeavor,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

*  There  is  a  pleasure  awaiting  you,  Miss  Au- 
brey,' said  he.  '  I  met  Miss  Le  Sage  just  now; 
and  she  was  going  to  pay  her  subscription  to  a 
short  course  of  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy; 
the  expence  is  very  trifling;  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  defray  it  to  procure  you  an  advantage  that  I 
have  heard  you  wish  for.  Miss  Le  Sage  bids  me 
say  her  mother  and  she  are  at  your  service  by  way 
of  escort  and  companion  :  the  lectures  will  h& 
daily  :  they  v/ill  occupy  only  twa  hours  each  day, 
and  a  fortnight  in  their  period  of  duration.  As 
Lady  Elma  is  not  here,  you  will  have  just  this  time 
to  spare ;  and  I  beg  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity.' 

Mr.  Reynardson  was  present,  and  of  infinite 
service  in  forwarding  what  was  now  made  an  anx- 
ious wish  in  the  mind  of  Gertrude :  he  hinted  the 
absolute  necessity,  induced  by  the  times,  of  every 
young  woman's  having  this  general  knowledge. 

Lady  Luxmore  could  not  understand  him  unci- 
villy, since  her  probable  eaprice  was  kept  out  of 
sijzht  and  comment :  she  was  driven  to  console  her- 
self  for  not  opposing,  by  observing  that  '  people 
could  not  always  expect  to  have  every  thing  found 
for  them  for  nothing.' 

A  syllabus  of  the  lectures,  to  which  Lord  Lux- 
more  had  by  every  attention  facilitated  her  access, 
opened  to  her  a  boundless  plan  of  information 
brought  up  to  the  threshold  of  her  understanding  ; 
and  his  lordship,  in  giving  her  the  paper,  left  the 

room. 
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room,  as  if  to  avoid  her  gratitude.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Le  Sageeiitered  on  their  kind  connection  with  iier ; 
and  the  occupation  this  new  amusement  found  for 
her  mind,  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  its 
health.  Eut  the  eftect  produced  by  the  informa- 
tion she  gained,  was  certainly  not  salhj action.: 
every  thing  slie  heard,  increased  her  disposition 
to  enquiry  ;  and  in  her  reports  of  the  profit  of  the 
morning,  which  Lord  Luxmore  called  for,  he  re- 
gretted, and  his  regret  was  sincere,  that  he  could 
not  assist  her  curiosity. — But  while  he  exprest 
this  resiret,  he  found  means,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  do  what  she  wished.  After  the  first 
lecture,  he  felt  inclined  to  be  an  auditor ;  he  invited 
the  lecturer  to  his  table :  he  purchased  books  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  lectured  on ;  and  Lady 
Luxmore  had  some  new  topics  of  astonishment  in 
seeing  '  old  folks  come  to  their  second  childhood, 
and  going  to  school.'  But  right  is  courageous  : 
his  lordship  persevered,  and  Gertrude  reaped  the 
advantage. 

Her  first  sentiment  on  entering  the  lecture-room 
had  been  respect  for  the  audience :  her  next,  self- 
abasement.  '  Every  one  of  these  persons,'  said  she  to 
herself,  'perhaps  that  child  often  years  old,  knows 
more  onw  hat  I  come  to  hear,  than  I  do.'  Ignorance, 
if  unattended  with  conceit,  gives  plenary  credit, 
but  Gertrude,  on  this  point,  stood  a  little  corrected 
ere  the  course  concluded.  She  heard  a  lady,  of  a 
sensible  countenance  and  prepossessingappearance, 
reply  to  her  little  daughter,  who  asked,  '  What's 
hydrostatics,  mama?' — Why,  my  dear,  hydros- 
tatics 
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tatics  is  water.' — '  That  child,'  said  Miss  Le  Sage, 

*  when  she  goes  home,  will  tell  her  maid  to  give 
her  some  hydrostatics  to  wash  her  hands.'  An 
old  lady  seated  before  our  party,  took  notes.  Miss 
Le  Sage  sate  so  that  she  must  see.  Something  had 
been  said  on  architecture,  on  the  orio;in  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  and  that  order  called  the 
Roman   Com»posite :    the  good  lady  wrote  down 

*  Roman  Capitol.'  Mrs.  Mammon  was  delighted 
with  the  lecturer's  assertion,  that  by  a  knowledge 
of  mechanical  powers,  and  the  scientific  applica- 
tion of  them,  one  horse  might  do  the  work  of 
three : — she  anticipated  rail-ways  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  steam-enirines  in  the  derriere  of 
carriages.  Mrs.  Eglantine  Tamis  begged  just  to 
know  why  her  fingers  swelled  in  cold  weather  as 
well  as  hot,  and  was  determined  to  buy  a  lacto- 
meter. She  was  glad  she  never  carried  half  pence, 
lest  they  might  touch  silver,  and  give  her  the  Gal- 
vanic shock. — But  there  is  no  end 

Lady  Elma  had  promised  to  write  to  Gertrude, 
but  she  could  readily  suppose  her  too  fully  occu- 
pied to  keep  her  promise.  Lord  Portargis  return- 
ed in  a  week:  he  had  seen  her,  and  was  the  bearer 
of  kind  messages.  Lady  Paula  de  Hautefort's  mar- 
riage took  place  with  all  the  outrageous  celebrity 
oft  tashionable  dlpot  of  folly  and  fashion  :  bells, 
favors,  a  butt  of  beer,  a  ball  to  the  tradesmen  and 
servants,  and  the  bride  all  day  in  sight !  It  was  this 
pvent  that  had  fixed  the  time  for  Portargis's  return  ; 
l)Ut  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  the 
J  married 
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hlarried  couple  and  the  bride's  sister,  on  an  ex- 
cursion projected  as  the  holiday-employment  of 
their  nuptial  kalends  :  he  was  not  in  spirits,  though 
he  was  within  a  few  days  of  that  period  at  which 
the  law  of  the  land  allowed  him  to  call  himself  his 
own  master.  He  now  sought  Gertrude  again,  and 
put  her  to  some  difficulty  to  avoid  sitting  dowa 
tete  a  tite  with  hitn.  His  delayed  negociations  for 
entermg  on  his  profession,  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  allow  him  to  recede  vvith  honor,  therefore  he 
repented  of  them,  and  as  he  must  quit  Gertrude, 
she  became  doubly  dear  in  his  eyes.  If  she  would 
have  given  opportunity,  and  listened,  she  might 
have  heard  his  recantations,  and  accepted  vows  of 
unalterable  affection,  needin<y  nothins  but  their 
own  existence  to  annihilate  them.  But  she  ha^ 
neither  inclination  nor  time  to  bestow  on  a  connec- 
tion that  had  no  power  but  to  harrass  her.  With 
Lady  Luxmore's  permission,  she  had  subtracted 
from  her  yearly  allowance  as  much  as  would  pay 
a-  teacher  for  proceeding  with  her  in  music  and 
drawing,  while  Lady  Lima  was  absent;  and  her 
diligence  was  encouraged  by  her  progress.  She 
saw  she  could  now  find  her  way  through  the  Latiii 
gi-ammar  by  herself;  and  the  pursuits,  die  lectures, 
her  vexations  at  home,  and  anxieties  that  had  a 
more  distant  field,  were  sufficient,  without  the 
amontti  of  Lord  Viscount  Portarsiis. 

It  had  beert  a  wish  of  Lord  Luxmore's,  as  soon 
as  his  health  gave  him  leave  and  er;?:ourao-ement 
to  form  any  plan,  that  the  /^/e  of  his  son's^majo. 

rity 
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rity  should  be  celebrated  at  Luxmore  ;  and  he  had 
pi  ejected  crossing  the  country  with  his  faiuily,  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Ehiia  and  Mr.  Rcynardsori 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  wish  seeming  to  ac- 
cord with  neitlier  the  inclination  nor  the  conveni- 
ence of  any  but  himself  and  Gertrude,  he  aban- 
doned it,  and  substituted  for  it,  in  his  mind,  a 
succession  of  ex  i)edieuts  for  marking  the  day, and 
the  event,  not  one  of  wliich  carried  with  it  the 
connection  his  feelings  demanded.  A  dinner  or  a 
ball,  or  any  thing  to  be  done  in  Brighton,  must  be 
an  assemblage  of  persons  bearing  no  relation,  in 
anyway,  to  the  circumstance:  there  could  be  nei- 
ther friends  nor  friendship  in  a  promiscuous 
croud.  Lady  Luxmore  proposed  a  large  party  to 
the  play,  and  bespeaking  '  the  Heir  at  Law ;'  but 
his  lordship  could  not  gee  much  more  relation  in 
this  plan  than  in  the  many  he  had  rejected.  The 
day,  therefore,  would  have  been,  perforce,  a  day 
of  perfect  similarity  to  its  neighbors,  had  not  Lady 
Elma  cxprest  her  intention  of  returning,  solely  and 
exclusively,  to  celebrate  it.  Mr.  Reynardson  and 
good  Lady  Waveney  now  left  alone,  formed  the 
groupe;  and  Portargis,  after  much  uncertainty^ 
promised  to  be  present.  The  carl  wrote  to  ]\In 
Sydenham  his  instructions  for  the  Luxmore  festi- 
vity;  and  the  day  arrived. 

Gertrude  wished  much  to  remove  from  the  brow 
of  the  viscount,  the  cloud  she  perceived  on  iti 
his  affected  ill  humor  had  subsided  into  an  expres- 
sion that  in^licated  dissatisfaction  .with  himself  j 
and  she  would  gladly  have  convinced  him,  if  he 
8  could 
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^ould  be  convinced  of  it,  that  he  had  acted  wisely. 
She  met  him  in  the  morning :  she  extended  her 
hand  ;  and  with  as  much  sincerity  as  those  nearest 
related  to  him  could  feel,  she  Avislied  that  every 
anniversary  of  that  day  might  find  liim  happier. 
lie  turned  away  from  her,  mto  a  room,  near  the 
door  of  which  they  had  met ;  and  she  was  leaving 
him,  when  he  followed  her,  and  begged  her  to  hear 
him.  '  On  any  subject,'  said  she,  '  but  that  which 
has  given  you  such  reasonable  uneasiness:  you  see, 
Portargis,  how  right  I  was  :  I  told  you  you  must 
repent  such  precipitation;  it  did  not  mislead  me. 
I  knew  and  expected  you  would  come  to  your 
wits ;  and  I  rejoice  in  your  having  done  so :  let 
us  continue  friends  ;  let  us  live,  as  we  have  always 
done,  like  a  brother  and  sister ;  nothing  can  make 
me  so  happy ;  but  believe  me,  we  never  can  be 
happy  in  a  nearer  connection :  I  am  not  at  all 
suited  to  you  :  I  should  be  aukward,  and  my  life 
would  be  irksome.' 

His  lordship's  feelings  had  choked  his  utterance 
a  little,  and  she  had  ti^ie  to  proceed  ;  but  he  now 
5topt  her,  and  she  could  not  avoid  hearing  senti- 
ments exactly  opposite  to  the  plan  of  renunciation 
she  had  proposed.  Contradiction  and  ridicule,  the 
pnly  tuo  mechanical  powers  that  bore  on  his 
purposes,  never  lost  tiieir  effect :  had  she  laugh- 
ed at  his  want  of  power  over  his  heart,  she  would 
have  shewn  herself  more /?n^^/€'??/;  but  she  would 
have  lost  credit  with  herself  in  the  attempt. 

He  was  now  ready  to  give  up  the  army,  to  brave 
his  mother's  displeasure,  to  accept  a  small  income 

from 
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from  his  father,  in  addition  to  what  JMr.  Sterling 
had  bequeathed  him  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  to 
retire  into  the  country,  -with  an  utter  dereliction  of 
every  species  of  happiness  but  what  might  emanate 
from  his  marriage  with  Gatty  Aubrey, — The  con- 
versation    was  interrupted  just  as  he  had  settled 
his  plan  of  remaining  quietly  where  he  was,  and 
arranging  every  thing  with  his  father  in  a  way  that 
must  convince  him,  at  once,  of  his  respect  and  his 
good  intentions  ;   and  Gertrude,  having  no  subse- 
quent opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  alone,  during 
the  day,  w-as  implicated  in  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing, for  that  time,  Viscountess  Portargis  elect:  his 
spirits  were  now  again  raided,  and  she  felt  almost 
sorry  that  she  must  Make  liim  from  a  dream  that 
seemed  so  pleasing  ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for 
much  violence:  Lady  Elma,  on  her  arrival,  fmding 
him  near  Gertrude,  and  perceiving  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  which  his  attempts  to  hide  it  convinced  her 
was  that  which  she  had  ma4t  him  detach  from  it 
when  she  had  before  shewn  bim  his  folly,  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  hin^^  she  made  him  return 
with  her  in  Mr.  Mudd's  carriage  in  the  evening  j 
and  from  thence,  he,  in  three  days,  joined  his  regi- 
ment in  a  distant  county. 

To  an  uninformed  observer,  Gertrude  must,  at 
this  time,  have  appeared  the  child  of  the  family  in 
which  she  lived  ;  and  if  Lord  Lux  more  had  been 
watched,  she  must  have  been  supposed  particularly 
happy  in  his  parental  affection :  her  own  deport- 
ment wpuld  not  have  corrected  any  error  of  this 

kind, 
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kind,  unless  the  humility,  the  duteous,  observance, 
and  the  unvarying  respect  of  it,  had  been  contrast- 
ed with  the  modern,  we  will  not  say  fashionaljle, 
style  of  behavior  in  young  ladies  towards  parents. 
Beyond  what  she  now  possessed,  she  had  little  to 
ask  with  any  prospect  of  attainment;  and  to  be 
content,  was  a  point  of  duty  so  fixed  in  her  mind, 
by  the  fear  of  forfeiting  the  favor  of  that  Power  to 
whom  she  owed  all,  that  she  was  oftener  employed 
in  recounting  her  comforts  than  her  privations. 
Her  birth-day  arrived  :  there  was  no  question  how 
that  should  be  kept :  it  was  a  day  of  pecuhar  seri- 
ousness with  her ;  and  she  wondered  it  could  be 
other  to  any  one.  Lady  Luxmore,  on  meeting  in 
the  morning,   condescended  to  wish  her  joy  on 

*  coming  to  her  fortune.'  Lord  Luxmore,  at 
breakfast,  exprest  something  more  cordial,  but  in 
terms  that  could  not  offend  :  Laving  spoken,  he  took 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  from  it  a  paper,  whose 
very  sound  told  its  species:  he  gave  it  her,  saying, 

*  You  will  accept  this.  Miss  Aubrey,  from  Lady 
Luxmore  and  myself,  to  meet  the  expence  of  your 
music  and  drawing-lessons;  and  when  I  next  go  to 
tov/n,  I  am  your  debtor  for  one  of  the  best  musical 
instruments  1  can  procure  for  you — you  deserve 
something,  in  acknowledgment  of  many  services.' 

Accidentally,  as  it  seemed,  Mr.  Reynardson  had 
taken  his  breakfast  with  the  earl  and  countess ;  and 
his  civil  plaudits  and  congratulations,  made  the 
matter  appear,  as  the  earl  had  represented  it,  the 
act  of  himself  and  his  wife.  Gertrude  was  not 
)jurt  at  being  obliged  before  him :  her  gratitude  did 

not 
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not  stammer  ;  she  owned  her  surprise,  her  want  of 
claim  to  buch  generosity,  and  her  appreciation  of 
it — and  she  recollected  that  ^yht?never  Lord  Lux- 
more  found  opportunity  to  be  kind  to  her,  Mr. 
Reynardson  was  of  the  party — a  circumstance  that 
extended  her  sense  of  obligation,  even  to  him. 

The  countess,  before  they  parted,  accepted  the 
young  inan*^  mvitation  to  an  airing  with  him  ;  and 
Gertrude,  after  calling  on' Miss  Le  Sage,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  happiness,  found  Lord  Lux-r 
more  at  home,  and  disposed  to  talk  to  her.  He 
began  to  be  very  weary  of  the  sea-side;  and  his 
object  was  to  sound  her  on  the  feasibility  of  a  plan 
he  was  projecting,  of  going  to  London  for  a  short 
time  to  engage  a  house  fit  for  himself  and  the  coun- 
tess, and  while  it  was  preparing,  to  pass  the  time  at 
Luxmore  :  it  was  a  proposal  that  could  not  but  re- 
joice Gertrude ;  it  would  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett ;  and  it 
brouo-ht  nothino;  grievous  with  it,  for  Lady  Elma 
was  to  be  of  the  party. 

'  But,'  said  she,  '  I  understood  your  lordship 
meant  to  go  abroad  again.  I  hope  this  plan  says 
vou  have  changed  your  purpose.' 

'  I  haix  changed  my  purpose,'  he  replied. 
*  Portargis  is  now  settled  in  his  profession,  and  I 
think  it  right  to  be  near  him  at  his  outset;  and  in- 
deed,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  want  quiet  and  com- 
fort. Though  I  cannot  call  myself  an  old  man  — 
indeed,  I  don't  know  that  Lever  in  my  life  felt 
younger. — I  begin  to  be  tired  of  the  world,  as  I 
have  seen  it  now  for  many  years ;  in  another  light 

it 
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it  might  still  be  agreeable;  and  if  I  could  procure 
domestic  comfort^  ixpd  get  a  few  pleasant  friends 
and  aiireeable  books  about  me,  I  should  not  have 
another  care  for  this  life.  LadyLuxmore  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  very  unaccommodating  as  she  once 
was,  though  she  is  far  from  what  I  could  wish;  but 
that  perhaps  she  can't  help ;  and  it  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  my  own  fault,  that  I  am  not  easier 
with  her.  I  must  make  the  best  of  it  ;  for  it  is  too 
late  to  quarrel  with  my  lot;  If  I  possibly  can,  I 
will  live  at  home :  it  is  the  fittest  place  for  every 
man  of  forty  who  has  one ;  I  must  not  say  how 
much  I  depend  on  you,  my  child ;  be  what  I  have 
hitherto  found  you,  and  you  can  counterbalance 
much  that  would  be  otherwise  grievous.  If  we 
could  accomplish  nine  or  ten  weeks  at  Luxmore,  I 
think  with  Lady  Elma  and  the  parsonage  family, 
and  a  few  others,  we  might  turn  Christmas  very 
agreeably,  and  a  little  in  the  good  old  style. — We 
would  then  have  a  nice  comfortable  house,  in  an 
airy  part  of  London,  ready  for  us  ;  and  we  might 
begin  to  liv^e  as  '  we  ought  to  do.' 

Gertrude  saw  no  objection,  nor  cOuld  she  fore- 
see how  any  one  could  be  framed.  The  day  not 
affording  much  unoccupied  interval,  the  breakfast- 
hour  the  next  morning  was  that  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  forward.  Possibly  the  more  his 
lordship  had  thought  of  his  project,  the  higher  did 
it  rise  in  its  importance  to  his  happiness;  for  before 
he  introduced  it,  Mr.  Reynardson  being  unfortu- 
nately engaged,  he  riiade  use  of  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  smooth  words,  and  propitiating  looks. 

VOL.  IV,  I  By 
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'By  this  very  precaution,  he  shewed  his  want  of 
generalship,  and  ruined  his  plan  :  '  Sic  volo,  sic 
jubeo,'  was  the  only  proper  language  in  the  case: 
the  very  aspect  of  consultation  proclaims  the  right 
of  opposition ;  and  the  countess  had  been  made  sus- 
picious in  time  to  be  obstinate:  he  might,  by 
storm,  have  succeeded  without  a  skirmish,  but,  by 
sap,  he  could  do  nothing  :  he  only  provoked  a  sally, 
■which  ended  in  something  worse  than  a  drawn- 
battle  ;  for  the  countess  declared  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  go  to  Luxmore  ;  and  his  lordship, 
ivhose  anger  might  certainly  be  excused,  though  in 
tli^e  present  case  it  injured  himself  more  than  any 
one  else,  expressing  his  sentiments  with  asperity, 
what  are  called  hiu:h  woixls  ensued,  and  Gertrude 
was  doomed  to  hear  a  husband  and  wife,  regardless 
of  all  obligation  to  forbearance,  criminate  and  re- 
criminate, assert,  deny,  and  express  for  each  other 
the  most  degrading  contempt  and  unqualified 
hatred.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  by  doing  so, 
called  Lady  Luxmore's  attention  from  her  husband. 
AVith  the  same  justice,  as  when  poetry  abuses 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  will  an  exasperated  lady  ac- 
cuse any  tiling,  dog,  cat,  or  child,  as  the  author  of 
her  woes;  and  poor  Gertrude  was  informed  that 
this  was  a  plan  of  hcr's,  and  that  to  please  her  was 
his  lordship's  object.  The  charge  sprung  into  ra- 
niiiications  of  rage  and  jealousy,  too  incoherent,  too 
unfounded,  too  contradictory,  to  merit  an  answer, 
yet  too  serious  to  allow  of  a  tacit  contempt :  the 
.  declamation  finished  with  a  reference  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  preceding  morning;   and  Gertrude, 
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hy  taking  out  of  her  purse  the  note  she  had  recciv- 
fed,  and  laying  it  on  the  table,  lioped  she  might  pur- 
chase peace  and  reconciliation.  Bursting  afresh 
into  tears,  she  was  departing,  when  Lord  Luxmore 
caught  her  arm,  and  insisted  on  lier  stay.  Warm 
with  rage,  and  made  eloquent  by  the  best  feelings 
of  a  really  generous  nature  improving  into  virtue, 
he  said  : 

'  Plad  it  not  been  for  the  alteration  occasioned  in 
me  by  my  accident  in  the  summer.  Lady  Luxmore, 
I  might  now  fly  from  your  tongue  and  its  infernal 
malice  :  the  consciousness  of  cause  for  self-reproach 
might  make  me  seek  peace  at  any  rate ;  but  since 
my  narrow  escape  from  the  grave,  I  have  felt  call- 
ed to  a  better  rank  of  being,  and  I  am  prepared  to* 
meet  any  thing  you  may  be  pleased  to  say.  I  feel 
that  my  intentions,  which  I  am  certain  my  conduct 
has  not  impeached,  entitle  me  to  respect ;  and  hav* 
m<y  done  nothins:  I  wish  concealed,  I  shall  use  no 
disguise.  I  deny  your  assertion  that  Miss  Aubrey 
suggested  what  I  have  just  now  proposed  to  you, 
or  that  it  was  designed  for  her  pleasure  ;  but  I 
confess  that  you  are  beholden  to  jMiss  Aubrey  for 
every  attention  since  we  met  at  Richmond.  You 
yourself  turned  over  to  her,  those  offices  which  a 
prudent  woman  and  an  affectionate  wife  would 
have  delegated  to  no  one.  Neglecting  me  your- 
self, you  made  her  my  nurse  and  my  companion  ■  I 
ibund  in  her,  all  I  could  have  wished  in  a  daughter  : 
8he soothed  when  you  would  have  exasperated;  she 
comforted  me,  when  you  would  have  taught  me  to 
despair  ;  the  wretch  who  fears  to  die,  seldom  re- 
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fuses  cordials,  Lady  Luxmore — those  she  offered 
me  were  bitter  potions ;  but  I  took  them.  She 
won  on  me  to  receive  you,  Lady  Luxmore  ;  and 
what  otlier  friend  have  you  in  the  world,  who  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  attempt  this? — AVhen  I 
have  said  this,  is  it  necessary  to  tell  you,  you  are  un- 
grateful, unjust;  undeserving  of  her  slavish  services?' 

The  countess  looked  aukward  ;  she  rose  and  be- 
gan setting  her  disturbed  mind  to  disturb  every 
thing  that  came  in  her  way,  while  her  husband 
pacing  the  room,  w-aited  her  reply.  Seeing  Ger- 
trude's distress,  he  said,  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  th« 
scene  you  are  involved  in  :  but  depend  on  mv  care 
that  you  shall  not  be  injured.'  '  Take,  I  insist  on 
it  vour  note  as];ain  :  and  remember  that  such  ser- 
vices  as  your's,  give  you  a  claim  on  my  justice,  if 
not  on  my  gratitude.  Go  to  your  room:  you 
will  be  quieter  alone— you  shall  be  called,  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit,  or  if  your  vindication  of  yourself  is 
necessary.' 

Still  sobbing;  with  the  irritation  of  her  nerves,  she 
withdrew,  and  locking  herself  into  her  chamber, 
she  awaited  there  the  event  of  a  discussion,  which 
she  saw  might  instantly  render  her  an  outcast  on 
•the  world's  mercy.  It  was  no  time  for  tears  or  pu- 
sillanimity :  she  felt  the  support  of  conscious  inno- 
cence, and  the  comfort  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures.  No  language  presented  itself  so  rea- 
dily as  that  of  the  Lispired  Writers.  She  could 
ask,  '  Whose  ox  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or 
■whoai  have  I  defrauded  ?' — she  could  recollect  that 
the  very  hairs  of  her  head  were  numbered  : — she 

was 
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was  assured  that  those  wlio  trusted  in  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  its  power  would  protect ;  and  her  ardent 
imagination,  even  while  supplicating  for  that  pro- 
tection, presented  to  her  the  best  means  by  which 
she  might  merit  it.  She  was  now,  happily  for  her, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  possessing  a  steady  mind, 
and  a  sedateness  of  deportment  that  obviated,  in 
some  measure,  the  disadvantage  of  her  inexperi- 
ence. 

She  saw  she  must  enter  on  the  world— she 
cared  not  in  how  subordinate  a  situation ;  she  could 
conform  to  any  privations  for  the  sake  of  respecta- 
ble protection,  and  the  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood without  the  necessity  of  applying  to  Lord  or 
Lady  Lux  more. 

She  dared  not  think  of  what  was  probably  pass- 
ing under  her  feet ;  but  w  ithout  the  exercise  of 
thought,  she  foresaw  that  peace  between  the  parties 
was  impossible.  The  countess  could  not  teach 
herself  to  respect  her  husband:  she  had  hated  him, 
as  she  fancied,  'for  his  faults,'  and  the  habit  had 
got  too  fast  a  hold  on  her,  to  admit  of  her  discarding 
the  sentiment  when  the  cause  ceased  to  exist.  It 
could  not  be  expected,  nay  it  was  hardly  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  the  earl  should  give  way ;  nor  could  Ger- 
trude promise  herself  any  advantage  from  such  an 
accommodation  as  this  inversion  of  the  order  of 
things  would  produce.  An  opinion,  such  as  Lady 
Luxmore  had  avowed,  rendered  the  propriety  of 
her  protegee's  continuing  in  the  family,  question- 
able, and  she  was  compelled  to  see  that  her  dis- 
mission must  be  the  consequence  of  the  action  or 
inaction  of  the  parties, 

5  Qiiiet 
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Quiet  had  succeeded  to  some  bustle,  and  the  fre-. 
quent  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  apartirients.  Two 
hours  had  passed.  She  had  not  been  called  ;  and 
she  was  about  to  try  the  sedative  power  of  employ-' 
inent,  when  hearing  more  noise  than  before,  she 
■went  into  the  front-room,  and  from  the  window  saw 
O  !  with  what  bitter  bitter  sorrow !  the  earl's  car- 
riage, with  four  horses,  and  all  the  appointments 
for  travelling ! — She  Avatched  every  movement :  she 
was  half  inclined  to  go  down  stairs,  or  to  seek  a  ser- 
vant to  know  what  was  doin^.  In  her  confusion  of 
mind,  she  almost  feared  terms  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  dereliction  of  her,  stood  first  in  the  capitu- 
lation.— The  earl  and  countess  might  be  going  to- 
gether ;  they  might  forget  her,  She  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs :  she  could  hear  only  the  voice  of 
the  earl  and  his  valet.  She  went  again  to  the  win- 
dow :  she  put  up  the  sash,  and  at  that  moment, 
Lord  Luxmore,  alone,  got  into  the  carriage  :  ho 
looked  up,  shook  his  head,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
/jrpve  off. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER  LXXir. 

'Desertion,  A  melancholy  pause.  Reliving  courage.  A  Vttlt 
more  ill  usage.  New  favorites.  A  decision.  A  lesson  in 
policy.     Indignant  feelings.     Civil  uords. 

Lhe  fear  of  immediate  desertion  was  removed,  but 
it  gave  place  to  a  regret  so  pungent,  tliat  it  was 
only  a  change  of  misery ;  Gertrude's  happiness, 
notwithstanding  all  her  vexations  and  anxieties,  had 
been  daily  increasing  since  the  better  arrange- 
ments of  those  on  wliom  she  depended,  and  it  was 
a  happiness  invaluable  to  her ;  for  it  consisted  in 
the  expansion  to  the  sun  of  knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  by  her  own  diligence,  of  her  best  facul- 
ties. With  Lord  Luxmore,  she  could  not  doubt, ' 
every  indulgence  departed :  he  had  been  unvary«^ 
ingly  kind  :  that  kindness  was  gonei  he  had  gained 
her  esteem  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  she  must  disguise  it, 
or  might  be  expected  to  retract  it.  ^  If  I  am  to 
labor  for  my  daily  bread,  farewell  that  freedom  of 
mind,  which  I  have,  even  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances, enjoyed  ;  but  let  me  be  thankful  for  all  / 
have  enjoyed,'  said  she,  as  she  sate  down  on  her 
bed,  and  wept. 

The  day-light  was  beginning  to  fade,  and  she 
still  was,  or  supposed  herself  to  be,  an  exile.  No 
pne  had  called  her :  no  one  had  come  to  her  :  she 

thought 
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thought  she  was  forgotten ;  yet  perhaps  itmight  have 
required  all  this  time  to  settle  her  fate.     The  day 
had  been  rainy,  which  seemed  to  account  for  the 
stillness  of  the  house:  but  whether  Lady  Luxmore 
was  at  home  or  not,  she  could  not  decide.  Perhaps 
she  was  offending  by  her  absence — at  any  rate,  the 
situation  she  was  in,  must  terminate.     Equally  in 
danger  of  being  wrong,  whether  active  or  inactive, 
she  preferred  the  former ;  and  having  made  iierself 
neat,  as  for  dinner,  she  went  down  to  the  room 
where  she  had  last  seen  the  earl  and  countess:  it 
was  unoccupied :   the  fire  seemed  to  have  been 
neslected ;  and  there  was  an  evident  discontinuance 
of  that  prompt  replacing  of  removed  chairs,  Avhich 
used  to  make  part  of  the  assiduities  of  the  earl's 
servants. 

Fearing  she  might  seem  to  move  about  in  secret, 
^he  sate  down  to  the  instrument  in  the  room  she  was 
allowed  to  consider  us  her  place  of  employment ; 
the  door  presently  opened  ;  and  Lady  Luxmore's 
footman  came  to  inform  her,  that  her  ladyship 
would  dine  at  Mrs.  Lawless's  at  next  door. 

With  this  lady  and  her  daughters  the  countess  had 
made  a  hasty  acquaintance  ;  and  they  were  of  that 
description  of  persons  vt'ith  whom  affection  never 
Standi  still.  The  friendship  was  now  ia  the  as- 
cending scale,  and  too  recent,  and  too  convenient 
in  bad  weather,  to  be  supposed  liable  to  accident ; 
it  A\as  therefore  rather  ardent.  A  napkin  wag 
laid,  and  the  remains  of  what  had  been  drest  the 
day  before,  were  served  up  for  Miss  Aubrey  in  the 
fpom  where  she  was :  her  instructors  in  drawing 
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and  music  occupied  part  of  her  evening ;  and  too 
well-bred  to  ask  her  why  she  was  not  quite  like 
herself,  they  perhaps  thought  they  had  penetrated 
to  a  bad  stratum  of  her  brain.  The  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  as  unproductive  of  satisfaction  to 
her  as  the  morning  had  been ;  and  she  went  to  bed 
in  increased  bitterness  of  regret,  but  with  more  for- 
titude. The  good  mind,  like  the  rolled  turf,  gains 
support  from  its  compression.  ^  Wrapt  in  consci- 
ous innocence,'  she  committed  herself  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  determined  to  brave 
J;o  the  uttermost  every  storm  that  might  threaten 
her  in  the  ocean  she  was  embarked  on. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  unrefined,  unfeeling,  coarse 
,abihty,  to  sleep  with  an  anxious  mind  ,*  and  poor 
Gatty  so  gifted,  will  perhaps  fail  in  exciting  sym- 
pathy ;  but  her  distresses  were  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  without  recollecting  the  aid  she  might  im- 
plore ;  and  having  implored  this,  she  sunk  into  re- 
pose, and  rose  next  morning  in  renewed  hope  and 
confidence.  That  inordinate  affection  which  con- 
verts the  dispensations  of  Heaven  into  offence 
against  ourselves,  can  never  enter  into  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  consequently  there  was  neither 
m-urmuring  nor  opposition  in  Gertrude's  feelings ; 
and  these  removed,  and  the  weakness  of  the  human 
frame  taken  into  our  calculations,  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  such  a  young  woman  as  we  have  described 
her,  fully  convinced  of  the  Wisdom,  the  Power,  and 
the  Mercy  of  Him  who  upholds  the  world,  and 
who,  she  had  learnt  in  her  childhood  *  never  slum- 
J?ers,  never  sleeps ;'  might  have  a  good  night's  rest 

and 
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and  pleasant  dreams,  even  when  she  knew  not  but 
that  the  rising  mom  might  turn  her  out  on  the 
world  \A'ith  no  other  provision  than  her  industry : 
in  helplessness  it  could  not  dismiss  her ;  she  had 
spent  her  time  too  well. 

A  message  came  to  her  by  Lady  Luxmore's 
woman,  on  her  going  down  stairs  :  her  ladyship  had 
had  a  bad  night,  and  would  take  her  breakfast  be- 
fore she  rose.  Miss  Aubrey  was  therefore  to 
breakfast  alone. 

As  this  servant  was  of  the  family  in  town,  Ger- 
trude ventured  to  say,  '  Can  you  tell  me  if  Lady 
Luxmore  is  offended  with  me  ?'  The  young  woman 
burst  into  tears,  and  said,  '  I  dare  not  say  a  word, 
Miss,  but  I  am  afraid  there's  but  bad  news  for  you, 
Miss.' 

Gertrude  said  no  more.  She  went  down  to  the 
breakfast-parlor  ;  she  tried  to  eat ;  but  bread  sticks 
sadly  by  the  way,  when  the  throat  is  under  the 
stricture  of  pungent  feeling  ;  and  she  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  attempt. 

Having  waited  till  she  thouiiht  the  countess  must 
be  visible,  and  beginning  to  think  herself  culpably 
supine  in  a  situation  so  little  affording  her  a  direct- 
ing light,  she  considered,  not  merely  how  she 
should  bear,  but  what  she  should  do.  It  was  not 
certain  that  any  thing  against  her  was  meditated  ; 
and  feelins;  herself  innocent,  she  could  not  regard 
her  acquittal  as  hopeless.  To  save  herself  the  cha- 
grin of  a  refused  audience,  she  wrote  a  note  to  the 
countess,  expressing,  in  simple  language,  hei'  anxi- 
pus  fear  that  she  might  be  supposed  ungrateful, 
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and  requesting  to  be  altowed  to  convioce  her  that 
nothing  had  ever  induced  her,  or  could  induce  her, 
to  depart  from  those  sentiments  of  respect  and  ob- 
ligation which  the  protection  of  twenty-one  years 
demanded  from  her. 

This  billet,  in  which  there  was  no  flattery,  no 
mean  submission,  not  one  word  that  was  not  strictly 
sincere,  she  sent  to  Lady  Luxmore  by  her  servant : 
the  answer  returned  was,  that  she  was  comins: 
down,  and  would  speak  to  jNJiss  Aubrey. 

One  hour  elapsed.  Lady  Luxmore  appeared, 
but  cloudy  and  discouraging.  To  a  very  humble 
good-morrow,  she  replied,  ^  Good  morning,  IMiss.* 
Gertrude  waited — she  had  been  at  work,  and  re- 
sumed it,  to  shew  she  was  stationary :  she  began  to 
think  Lady  Luxmore  expected  her  to  speak.  She 
arose,  and  went  nearer  to  her.  Making  an  effort, 
she  said  '  May  I  request  to  know  how  I  have  of- 
fended your  ladyship  ^'  She  had  done  all  in  her 
power,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  countess  began  to  speak.  She  deplored  her 
misfortune  '  in  beinjr  so  harrassed  when  she  ouo-Itt 
to  have  every  comfort :'  she  '  could  not  but  say 
she  thought  ^Nliss  Aubrey's  conduct  a  little  singular 
for  so  very  sensible  a  lady — one  who  understood 
grammar,  and  w  as  so  voy  learned  ;  but  great  ge- 
niuses seldom  did  things  like  other  people.' — She 
'  believed  there  were  more  than  herself  of  that  opi- 
nion— for  she  had  her  friends  as  well  as  Miss  Au- 
brey. Lord  Luxmore,  indeed,  was  gone ;  and  she 
hoped  she  should  never  be  drawH  in,  by  the  offici- 
.ousness  or  designing  art3  of  any  body,  to  think  of 

living 
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living  with  liim  again  : — Miss  Aubrey  miglit  fancy 
she  meant  very  well  in  the  busy-body  part  she  had 
acted;  and  it  had  certainly  turned  out  very  well  for 
herself: — she  had  found  her  account  in  it  by  get- 
ting indulgences  for  herself,  not  at  all  suited  to  her 
station  in  life ;  but  another  time  she  would  advise 
her  to  concern  herself  only  with  her  own  afl^airs, 
and  not  interfere  with  married  people — it  was  dan- 
gerous playing  with  edged  tools.'  She  *  forgave 
her  with  all  her  heart,  and  wished  her  well ;  but 
after  what  had  passed,  she  really  tliought,  consider- 
ing the  expence  that  had  been  bestowed  on  her,  she 
might  as  well  be  trying  to  do  something  for  herself, 
,.and  not  continue  a  burthen  on  her  friends  all  her 
life.'  She  '  could  very  well  dispense  with  her  re- 
turning to  town  with  her  :  indeed,  she  should  pro- 
bably, for  some  time,  be  so  unsettled  amongst  the 
friends  who  had  given  her  invitations,  that  it  would 
be  rather  inconvenient  to  her  to  be  incumbered.' 

Gertrude  was  silent ;  she  sate  down.  The  coun- 
tess grew  encouraged,  and  proceeded ; 

*  You  certainly,  since  you  have  heard  so  much 
of  your  great  talents  and  fine  accomplishments,  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  find  out  what  you  are  fit  for ;  and  I 
dare  say,  if  you  say  nothing  of  Lord  Lux  more,  you 
may  get  a  situation  in  a  family  ;  but  I  beg  you  will 
not  apply  to  me  for  any  recommendation,  as  I 
should  not  chuse  to  interfere  in  your  concerns.' 

Gertrude  collected  her  work,  and  rose  to  leave 
the  room.    It  was  impossible  for  Lady  Luxmore  to 
understand  her  high-minded  silence,  or  to  gues3 
that,  if  she  compelled  her  to  break  it,  she  was  re- 
sponsible 
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sponsible  for  what  she  might  hear.     She  called  her 
back,  and  said : 

'  I  shall  go  away  from  this  house  almost  di- 
rectly. My  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Lawless,  has  invited 
me  to  come  to  her,  till  I  leave  Brighton ;  but  as  the 
time  is  not  out  in  this  house  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  you  may  stay  here  till  then.' 

*  I  ask  no  mercy,'  replied  Gertrude,  *  where  I 
have  found  no  justice.  The  excessive  hardship  of 
my  lot  will,  perhaps,  incline  some  one  to  pity  and 
assist  me.' 

^  As  you  please,  Miss  Aubrey ;  but  I  beg  we 
may  have  no  tragedy-airs  and  graces.  If  you  chuse 
to  go  directly,  you  are  quite  at  liberty.  I  can  shift 
very  well;  for  those  dear  girls,  Fanny  and  Lucy 
Lawless,  have  offered  to  do  every  thing  for  me — 
and  they  are  so  attentive  and  so  kind,  that  I  am 
sure  I  shall  find  them  great  comforts.  I  shall  take 
one  of  them  to  town  with  me ;  their  good  mother  has 
quiteset  her  heart  upon  it,  and  I  must  say  indeed, 
Miss  Aubrey,  though  I  know  you  are  a  person  of 
great  consequence,  they  are,  just  now,  much  better 
suited  to  me  than  you ;  for  my  spirits  require  a 
little  vivacity  :  1  can't  do,  just  now,  with  a  person 
who  is  studying  the  stars  when  they  should  be  do- 
ing what  I  want.  I  can't  say  I  see  any  good  in  all 
your  studying.  You  best  know  what  service  it  is 
of.' 

'  It  is  of  great  service  to  me,'  said  the  insulted 
girl,  '  for  it  has  taught  me  to  bear  the  greatest  cru- 
elty that  can  be  inflicted  on  nie,  Lady  Luxmore.' 

*  Cruelty?' 
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*  Cruelty  *-'  repeated  her  ladyship.  '  'Tis  wdL 
Miss  Aubrey,  you  were  born  poor  ;  for  you  have  a 
fine  high  spirit  of  your  own.' 

So  ended  the  countess's  stock  of  oratory,  which 
in  her  use  of  it,  had  been  very  favourable  to  the 
fortitude  of  her  discarded  protegee;  it  had  loosened 
every  tie,  but  that  of  conscientious  jrratitude,  for 
benefits  reluctantly  conferred  ;  and  she  at  that  mo- 
ment stood  firm  on  lier  feet,  a  pilgrim  in  the  worlds 

After  an  hour's  pacing  her  chamber,  slie  found 
herself  much  better  able  to  arrange  her  ideas.  No- 
thing had  interrupted  her;  but  the  house  had  lost 
the  character  of  silence  which  it  had  preserved 
through  the  preceding  day ;  and  the  sounds  that 
ascended,  told  her  that  i\Iiss  Lawless  and  her  sister 
were  arrived  to  console  the  countess  under  her  va- 
rious causes  of  chagrin. 

The  sudden  substitution  assisted  in  settling  Ger- 
trude's mind :  her  retreat  cut  off,  she  had  only  tor 
proceed.  She  resolved  to  act  openly  and  avowed-- 
}y,  to  write  to  Lady  Lima  an  account  of  lier  alter- 
ed situation  and  the  circumstances  connected  with- 
it — to  take  her  advice  as  to  the  means  she  should 
j)ursue  for  a  subsistence,  and,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
any  prospect  of  living  by  her  own  labor,  to  seek  her 
mother,  who,  whatever  might  be  her  faults  or  her 
follies,  she  considered  as  entitled  to  a  child's  duty 
and  attention.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  be  im* 
prudent  in  the  indulgence  of  her  inclination  :  what 
she  proposed  to  do,  was  an  injunction  of  the  old 
law  which  the  new  had  not  abrogated,  and  the  ex- 
ample 
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ample  of  its  great  promulgator  had  bound  on  Uie 
consciences  of  his  followers.  The  protection  was 
valuable,  even  if  but  nominal  ;  and  no  inconveni- 
ence, she  was  sure,  could  follow,  that  would  not  be 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  delight  of  having 
a  parent  to  whom  she  might  dedicate  lier  cares. 

Decided  in  her  plan,  she  wrote  to  Lady  Ehna  a 
short  respectful  letter,  in  which  she  told  her  she 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  forfeit  Lady  Lux- 
more's  confidence,  that  her  ladysiiip  thought  she 
was  now  able  to  provide  for  herself;  and  that  she 
was  preparing  to  make  the  experiment ;  she  re- 
quested Lady  Lima's  opinion  of  what  she  might  un- 
dertake, and  the  exertion  of  her  interest  for  her,  as 
speedily  as  consisted  with  her  other  engagements. 

To  save  herself,  if  possible,  from  misinterpreta- 
tion, she  wished  Lady  Lux  more  to  see  her  letter  ; 
and  to  shew  it  her,  she  went  down  stairs,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  the  young  ladies 
thundering  a  country-dance  on  the  instrument  that 
had  been  hired  for  her.  In  the  room  where  she 
supposed  she  should  find  Lady  Luxmore,  she  miorht 
have  taken  a  lesson  of  policy;  but  her  spirit  could 
not  liave  profited  by  it.  Aliss  Fanny  Lawless, 
seated  on  the  dining-table,  was  stroking  her  lady- 
ship's cheek,  and,  it  might  be  supposed,  swearing 
eternal  love.  She  dismounted  on  Gertrude's  en- 
trance, and  looked  aukward,  if  not  ashamed ;  for 
effrontery,  though  it  resists  power,  will  sometimes 
yield  to  the  powerless :  Miss  Fanny's  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and,  as  well  as  herself,  unhorsed. 

*  I  beg 
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*  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  intruding,* 
said  Gertrude :  '  have  you  any  message  to  Lady 
Elma?' 

'  To  Lady  Elma,  Miss  Aubrey  ?  who's  going  td 
send  to  Lady  Elma  ?' 

'  I  have  been  writing;  to  her  to  inform  her  of 
my  situation.' 

*  Voiir  situation !  Miss  Aubrey.  I  question 
whether  she  will  concern  herself  much  with  it.- 
Pray,  what  has  she  to  do  with  t/ou  ?  She  noticed 
you  as  being  with  me;  but  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  she  notices  you  when  you  quit  me. 
Such  people  as  Lady  Elma  can't  trouble  themselves 
about  persons  that  nobody  knows  :  she'd  havef 
work  enough  on  her  hands,  if  she  was  to  find  situ- 
ations for  all  the  young  ladies  that  want  them.  And 
so,  I  suppose,  you  have  been  telling  her  a  fine  ro- 
mantic tale  of  your  misfortunes.  I  dare  say  you 
have  not  said  a  word  of  the  truth  of  your  situation, 
as  you  call  it.  I  dare  say  all  the  fault's  laid  upon 
me.   I'm  finely  set  out,  I  dare  say.' 

Her  ladyship  affected  to  laugh,  as  if  she  knew 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  world  ;  and  addressing 
her  laugh  to  Miss  Fanny,  she  was  so  obliging  a? 
to  continue  it. Gertrude  was  unmoved. 

'  You  must  see  my  letter,  Lady  Luxmore,'  said 
she. 

'  O  !  yes  ;  pray  let's  see  it. — I  have  not  got  my 
glasses  :  my  dear  love,  Fanny,  read  it  to  me.' 

Gertrude  was  not  unmoved  now  :  indignantly 
she  said,  '  I  will  not  speak  by  an  interpreter  : — she 

t<jok 
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took  her  letter  again,  and  read  it:  ]\Iiss  Fanny 
all  the  while  peeping,  and  she,  with  the  utmost 
height  of  sentiment,  stooping  to  accommodate 
her. 

'  What  a  beautiful  hand  vou  write !'  said  Miss 

Fanny  ;  *  I  would  give  any  thing  to  write  so.'' • 

This  was  not  precisely  the  effect  her  ladyship  in- 
tended to  produce. 

'  I  think,  Miss  Aubrey,'  said  she,  gawkily,  '  you 
are  taking  a  very  improper  step.' 

*  It  is  at  my  own  peril,  madam/  she  replied. 
'  Had  you  condescended  to  advise  me  before  you 
discarded  me,  I  should  have  been  thankful.  1 
have  but  a  small  choice  of  friends  to  whom  I  can 
apply.' 

*  You  must  do  as  you  please.  Miss  Aubrey  j 
but  were  I  you,  I  should  go  to  town :  that's  the 
place  to  get  a  situation ;  what  can  you  get  here  r' 

'  What  means  have  /,  madam,  of  going  to  town? 
= — If  you  turn  me  out  of  your  house  here,  where 
am  I  to  go  ?' 

Nothing  is  so  absurd  as  the  advice  of  persons 
of  narrow  minds,  under  the  inflation  of  passion. 
Her  ladyship  could  do  nothing  but  pause,  and  then 
give  Gertrude  a  pettish  permission  to  do  that 
which  she  m  ould  have  done  w  ithout  it :  she  per- 
mitted her  to  '  go  her  own  way,'  and  for  this  rea- 
son, '  that  she  had  never  yet  found  a  young  woman 
who  would  go  her's.' 

Miss  Fanny,  unable  longer  to  restrain  her  love, 
\vas  beginning  again  her  coaxing  and  stroking ;  and 

VOL.  IV,  K  i^iisa 
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Miss  Aubrey  was  retiring,  when  the  footman 
brought  in  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to  her  saying — 
*  Loi-d  Luxmore's  groom  brought  it,  ma'am,  and 
required  no  answer.' 

His  lordship  in  his  hasty  parting  from  his  wife, 
had  not  forgotten  her  dependent :  but  he  wisely 
judged  it,  at  that  moment,  impossible  to  attempt 
any  thing  for  her  advantage  which  would  not  prove 
diametrically  of  an  opposite  tendency,  as  that  ali- 
ment which  is  nourishment  to  the  stomach  in  its 
healthy  state,  becomes,  when  it  is  diseased,  its 
active  poison.  When  he  left  Brighton,  he  resolved 
on  his  method  of  being  kind  to  her ;  and  he  carried 
it  into  execution  the  next  morning,  before  he  quit- 
ted the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  road,  which  he 
had  made  his  inn  for  the  night. 

Disdaining  any  share  in  concealment,  Gertrude 
offered  the  letter  in  all  its  integrity  to  her  ladyship, 
saying  '  It  is  from  my  lord,  madam :  have  the 
goodness  to  open  and  read  it.' 

'  Not  I,  indeed,'  replied  her  protectress :  *  I 
don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  him,  as  long 
as  /live.' 

Gertrude  broke  the  seal,  and  read  to  herself: 

*  My  dear  Miss  Aubrey, 

*  In  the  unpleasant  climtlt  of  yes- 
terday, I  fear  I  seemed  guilty  of  unpardonable 
negligence  towards  you.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  satisfied  myself  that  Lady  Luxmore  saw  every 
thing,  respecting  you,  in  a  right  light,  and  that 

you 
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you  were  not  likely  to  sutler  for  tliose  obliging  and 
correct  attentions  to  me,  which,  I  shall  always  be 
proud  to  say,  have  rendered  the  period  since  my 
accident  at  Richmond,  the  happiest  of  ray  life, 
since  it  is  to  them  I  owe  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  a  course  of  conduct  that  will  bear  reflect- 
ing on  to  my  latest  breath. 

*  I  can  now  only  say  that,  on  any  occasion  where 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
called  on,  and  to  obey  your  commands.  I  shall 
ivish  much  to  hear  from  you  in  detail.  I  inclose 
you  my  address :  you  will  honor  me  by  assuring 
me  that  you  consider  me  as  your  friend  in  any  in- 
convenience you  may  have  incurred  by  your  exer- 
tions for  me,  or  you  leave  very  imperfect  the  peace 
of  mind  of  him,  who  is,  with  the  highest  consider- 
ation, mv  dear  Miss  Aubrev, 

*  Your  obliged  and 

*  Most  devoted  humble  servant, 

'  LUXMORE,.^ 

It  was  sufficient  if  the  contents  of  this  billet 
were  reported.  Silence  ensued :  Gertrude  with- 
drew, to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  Lady  Elma :  and 
next,  having  leisure  to  re-consider  the  treatment  re- 
cently bestowed  on  her,  she  inclosed  in  a  cover  to 
the  Countess,  the  bank-note  Lord  Luxniore  had 
given  her,  with  a  few  lines,  saying  she  could  accept 
nothing  in  which  his  lordship  had  any  part,  after 

K  2  the 
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the  unjust  reflections  cast  on  her  :  and  in  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  she  heard  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, she  appeared  to  have  guessed  her  ladyship's 
ideas  of  what  was  proper  on  the  occasion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

A  modern  CrcEsus.  Female  apathy.  The  outrageous  ladies, 
A  little  more  patience.  The  friend  arrived.  Ourselves  our 
•worst  reporters.     Difficulty  of  being  ingenuous.     Anecdote 

of  the  marehioness  of .     The  sanguine  mother.     An 

offered  partnership.     Sad  dejection. 

The  Miss  Lawlesses  had  lost  their  father  early  in 
life  :  their  mother  had  been  educated  for  the  East; 
and  there,  at  a  very  early  age,  she  had  captivated 
the  savage  heart  of  ]\Ir.  Lawless,  a  man  who  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and  all  his  consti- 
tution, in  amassing  a  fortune,  by  any,  and  all  means, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  live,   as  he  phrased 
it,  Mike  other  people;'    in  other  words,  that  he 
might  return,  too  rich  to  be  denied  by  his  purse,  the 
enjoyment  of  any  ostentatious  folly  or  low  propen- 
sity.    Having  atchieved  this  noble  enterprise,  and 
married,  he  came  home  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
paying  four   times   what  his  neighbors  paid   for 
every  article  he  consumed,  to  eat  plumb-cake  for 
breakfast,  and  to  wear  by  his  fire-side  a  ring  worth 
a  fortune. 

These  refined  pleasures,  poor  rnan!  he  lived 
jiotlong  to  enjoy;  he 


'  knew  not  eating  death' 


o 
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when  feasting  on  the  imitations  of  Hindoostanee 
luxuries  :  he  forgot  the  difference  of  climate,  and 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He 
left  an  enormous  property,  divided  into  a  large 
jointure  to  his  widow,  great  fortunes  to  his  twq 
daughters,  subject  entirely 'to  her  management; 
and  an  odd  half-million  to  a  score  or  two  of  mon- 
grels, each  christened,  or  called,  by  two  or  three 
fancy-names. 

Mrs.  Lawless,  on  this  occasion,  used  no  affec- 
tation ;  he  had  been  taken  ill  at  his  Hooka  club, 
when  she  was  displaying  her  third  diamond-neckr 
lace  at  the  opera :  he  had  been  brought  home ; 
and  she,  being  unfortunately  engaged  to  -a  ball 
after  the  opera,  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstance 
till  the  matter  was  settled.  Unable  to  stay  in  the 
house  with  a  corpse,  she  went  back  to  the  friend 
she  had  quitted,  to  beg  a  bed  ;  and  having  fetched 
away  the  children,  and  turned  in  the  undertaker, 
she  remained  with  her  kind  friends,  till  the  funeral 
procession,  and  the  footmen,  with  her  cards  of 
thanks,  were  set  out.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
she  exhibited  her  sables  in  Hyde  park,  as  much 
gratified  when  gazed  at  in  the  character  of  a  widow, 
as  when  envied  in  that  of  an  oriental  bride :  the 
children  were  her  incumbrances ;  but  as  they  were 
only  four  and  five  years  of  age,  and  there  are 
places  of  education  where  pupils  may  stand  at 
livery  the  year  round,  they  came  little  in  her  way, 
so  little,  that  whenever  she  found  it  necessary  to 
shew  herself  to  them,  half  the  time  of  her  visit  was 
f.pent  by  their  teachers  in  making  them  senijible 

tha^ 
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that  this  was  their  mama,  and  in  trying  whether 
they  had  any  idea  of  what  a  mama  was. 

More  effort  than  this,  she  could  not  make :  more 
time  than  this,  she  could  not  subtract  from   the 
morbid  inanities  of  her  life,  from  yaw  ning  through 
concerts,  prating  through  operas,  gapmg  through 
plays,  sauntring  through  exhibition-rooms,  ques- 
tioning through  shops,  and  dreaming  through  life; 
all  which  she  did  with  the  most  perfectly  unmoved 
countenance,    treading  the  round  of  every  folly 
with  stoical  apathy,  yet  witii   Epicurean  purpose 
and  effect.     T)cmure  she  micfht  have  been  called 
in  any  other  shape  of  existence :  iiisipid  was  the 
distinguishing  adjective  slie  attracted  to  herself;  till 
that  electric  spark  produced  by  the  collision   of 
Cupid's  two  weapons,  perforated  her  heart,  and 
overleaping  every  consideration  that  would  have 
suggested  itself,  she,  at  thirty,  boldly  declared  her 
passion   for  a  pin k-and- white  boy  of  seventeen, 
who  having  submitted  to  marry  her,  kept  opea 
house  for  the  regiment  he  belonged  to,  ia  addition 
to  all  the  many  other  things  he  kept  w  ith  her  mo- 
ney,  and  fulfilled  so  strictly  his  promise  to  his 
friends,  '  that  he  would  make  the  old  jjirl's  <£uineas 
spin,'  as  to  make  her  look  about  for  the  means  of 
separation  before  he  was  of  age.     By  the  publica* 
tion  of  her  folly,  she  obtained  a  release,  and  was 
pow  living,  as  ]\Irs.  Lawless,  on  the  interest  of  lier 
daughters'  fortunes,  which  she  endeavored  to  make 
them  expect,  as  about  half  what  they  were  enti- 
tled to :  but  the  truth  had  been  discovered  by  a 
captain  in  the  Scots'  Grays,  who  made  a  visit  to 
§  Doctor?' 
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Doctors'  Commons  before  he  made  his  bow  to  the 
elder  of  the  two  Miss  Lawlesses,  who,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  hint,  began  to  be  so  troublesome  to 
their  mama,  that  she  had  nomodeof  manaj^ino;  them, 
but  that  of  letting  them  manage  themselves,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  them  as  good-for-nothing  as 
herself:  her  pains  had  not  been  thrown  away  ;  for 
in  a  place  certainly  more  lenient  to  obtrusive  folly 
than  encouraging  to  abstracted  wisdom,  the  IMiss 
Lawlesses  were  phtenomena;  but  unfortunately 
not  understanding  with  precision  the  logical  difter- 
ence  between  being  admired  and  admired  at,  they 
snufied,  as  the  exhalation  of  tributary  incense,  the 
fuming  indignation  of  all  not  as  unprincipled  as 
themselves. 

In  the  mixt  society  of  the  place,  Gertrude  had 
found  young  women  of  all  descriptions:  some 
there  vvere  who,  athirst  for  admiration,  were  yet, 
when  out  of  sight,  exemplary  :  some  whose  hours 
were,  in  too  great  a  proportion,  consumed  in  dis- 
sipation, retrieved  the  loss,  as  far  as  they  supposed 
possible,  by  irregular  industry  :  many  who  squan- 
dered money  in  every  frivolity,  were  equally  liberal 
where  their  benevolence  was  excited;  and  some 
few  there  were,  who  would  have  preferred  ^^  hole- 
some  restraint  and  domestic  amusement,  to  the 
means  their  mothers  took  to  put  them  off:  some 
were  shut  up  with  masters  all  the  morning,  re- 
ceiving wliat  appeared  a  mysterious  education,  tiiat 
they  might  astonish,  in  the  ensuing  winter;  and 
others  were  harmlessly  negligent  of  every  thing ; — ■ 
but  to  no  one  of  these  classes  did  the  IMiss  Law-. 

lesses 
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lesses  belong.  Every  thing  had  been  done  for 
them  that  is  suggested  by  the  low  motives  of  a 
shewy  education;  and  they  were  not  wanting  in 
the  facility  of  acquirement :  they  learnt  rapidly, 
and  as  rapidly  lost  what  they  had  gained:  the  tor- 
rent of  instruction  only  served  to  make  the  stream 
depart  more  quickly  from  its  source;  and  after 
having,  for  two  years,  dejected  the  humble,  and  ex- 
asperated the  envious  by  the  universality  of  their 
talents,  and  their  '  great  attainments,'  they  relin- 
quished their  pretensions  and  relieved  their  minds, 
by  trying  an  easier  access  to  fame;  and  at  liains- 
gate  the  preceding  year,  had  been  known  as  pro- 
fessors oi  manual  jokes  oxidi  finger-end  zvit :  they 
had  written  anonymous  letters  which  disturbed  the 
neighborhood  ;  they  had  propagated  reports  which 
had  embroiled  families ;  they  had  sent  presents  of 
picked  bones  to  the  thrifty,  and  of  combs  to  gentle- 
men whose  hair  did  not  please  them,  looking-glasses 
to  the  ugly,  and  spiders  and  beetles  to  those  afraid 
of  reptiles :  they  had  sprinkled  their  friends'  drawers 
and  wardrobes  with  vitriol ;  they  had  bribed  ser- 
vants to  convey  a  little  cut  horse-hair  into  the 
beds  of  young  men  who  would  not  dance :  they  had 
sewed  up  nightcaps,  pasted  gloves  together,  and  let 
down  the  strings  of  an  instrument  just  tuned  to 
concert-pitch  :  thev  had  recommended  the  finiihins 
a  beautiful  chalk-drawing  with  snuff  of  candle,  and 
had  obtained  letters  of  refusal  or  accc{:)tance  of 
overtures  which  they  had  forged.  With  tliis  cele- 
brity they  came  to  Brighton,  and  made  themselves 
the  witnesses  of  their  merits,  by  leavini:  their  vi- 

siting- 
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siting-tickets  inscribed  '  Tlie  outrageous  Miss 
Lawlesscs.'  But  the  gay  attempt  was  a  little  like 
that  of  laughing  on  the  rack  ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  cooled  by  the  necessity  of  subscribing  an 
apology  for  some  wit  more  atrocious  than  ordinary; 
the  apology  had  got  into  circulation,  and  perhaps, 
had  they  not  vilified  themselves,  they  might  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  other  pitiable  fools. 

Will  it,  can  it  be  credited,  that  with  these  de- 
cisive indications  of  character  about  them,  the 
eldest  had  once  been  the  object  of  the  tenderest 
passion  to  a  man  amiable,  worthy,  and  distin- 
guished !  Yet  such  was  the  fact ;  and  on  the  r^ 
collection  of  it,  we  never  presume  to  tell  our  young 
rantipole  friends  that  they  are  diminishing  their 
chances  for  getting  a  lover.  In  no  aifair  of  this  life, 
does  that  blind  power,  which  we  more  blindly  call 
chance,  appear  to  rule  with  so  much  despotism  as 
in  that  of  marriage — the  most  important  concern, 
certainly,  of  this  life  !  Old  ladies  have  pretended 
to  explain  this  influence  by  Mrs.  B 's  sensi- 
ble reply  to  the  question,  how  she  contrkcd  to 
marry  her  daughters  so  well,  when  she  said,  'By 
not  contriving  at  all  about  it ; '  but  this,  however 
well  it  may  sound,  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation, since  we  know  hundreds  who  never 
contrived  ;■ — but  alas  !  thdr  daughters  are  neither 
duchesses,  marchionesses,  countesses,  nor  even 
esquires'  ladies. — The  system  of  non-contrivance 
is  therefore  not  intallible. 

We  have  been  next  referred  to  the  Duchess  of 

and  the  gay  IMrs.  Y ,  who  certainly, 

if 
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j{  success  implies  skill,  may  be  trusted :  they  seem 
to  have  lived  for  no  purpose  but  to  contrive :  the 
.one  has  let  slip  her  little  pack  of  female  beagles  ; 
and  the  other  has  ruddled  up  her  girls'  cheeks 
with  stupendous  effect :  but  yet  of  the  thousands 
who  have,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  done  the 
5ame,  not  one-hundredth  part  have  met  with  any 
success.     We  remain  puzzled. 

But  in  the  case  of  Miss  Lawless,  though  we 
still  must  always  be  astonished  that  any  man  in 
his  senses  could  think  of  her,  as  to  be  made  his 
by  any  kind  of  vow  or  purchase,  something  of 
treachery  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Nature ; 
for  few  things  ever  came  more  tinished  from  her 
plastic  hand,  than  the  person  of  Miss  Lawless. 
To  the  common  advantages  of  a  tine  complexion, 
line  eyes,  fine  hair,  just  height,  and  correct  pro- 
portion, she  had  added  features  that  would  have 
formed  the  study  of  an  artist,  and  a  countenance 
the  most  ingenuous,  tlie  most  liberal :  every  limb 
was  turned  in  the  finest  mould  ;  every  joint  was 
the  most  finished  workmanship  :  purely  feminine, 
more  agile  than  robust,  living  on  her  animal  spirits 
rather  than  on  gross  aliments,  she  seemed  to  owe 
her  brisk  health  more  to  a  vivacity  that  gave  no 
access  to  disease,  than  to  any  strength  of  consti- 
tution ;  and  had  that  vivacity  been  controled  or 
controlable,  she  might  have  looked  for  something 
beyond  passion  in  the  admiration  she  excited ;  but 
skittish,  capricious,  never  knowing  her  own  mind, 
and  prone  to  violence  and  mischief,  she  carried 
jEbout  her,  an  antidote  to  her  personal  fascinations, 

strong 
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Strong  enough,    except   in  the  instance  we  have 
hinted  at,  to  save  the  worthy  from  being  her  dupes. 
The  lover  whose  passion  got  the  better  of  every 
conviction  of  his  judgi-nent,   was  a  soldier  of  rank 
and  wealth  :  assiduities  had  made  his  way  to  her  at- 
tention ;   and  as  there  was  every  thing  to  flatter 
her  vanity,  she  suffered  him  to  love  her,  but  with 
such  fits  of  coldness  and  perverseness  on  her  part, 
such  vicissitudes  of  affronting  offences  and  depreci- 
ating contumelies,  as  frequently  broke  off  t!ie  in- 
tercourse.    When  intolerably  ili-treated,  he  would 
exile  himself  for  two  days ;  but  on  the  third,  he 
would  write  to  her,  intrcating  her  to  do  something 
to  justify  to  himself  his  returning.     At  length,  all 
preliminaries  were  settled,  houses  taken  and  relin- 
qyished  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  her  at  last,  furni- 
ture pre{)ared  and  rejected,  and  then  preferred  to 
what  was  offered  in  its  stead  :  every  article  of  ex- 
pence,  that  she  saw  elsewhere,   added  to  her  de- 
mands and   his   compliances;    and   his   patience 
havino;  weathered  every  thing,  the  day  that  was  to 
reward  him,  seemed  at  hand,   when,  on  a  new  in- 
sult,  liis  friends   interfered,  and  convincing  him 
that  he  had  not  the  use  of  his  reason,  prevailed  on 
him  to  suffer   cooler  heads  to  think  for  him :  he 
made  one  plunge,  extricated  himself,  and  going  to 
the  continent,  sought  and  found  a  military  grave. 
Aliss  Lawless,  nothing  daunted  or  dejected,  called 
on  her  friends  to  congratulate  her  on  her  release, 
and  set  out  afresh  in  her  career  of  wondrous  folly. 
These  girls  had  been  objects  of  Lord  Luxmore's 
implacable  dislike  ;  and  from  Gertrude  they  had 

received 
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received  nothing  but  the  most  distant  civihty. 
The  countess  took  them  up  warmly  as  '  the  best- 
tempered  creatures  in  the  world/  and  '  only  a  little 
giddv.'  Tlie  disesteem  in  which  their  mother  was 
held,  made  them  gladly  shelter  themselves  under 
Lady  Luxmore's  rank  ;  and  they  had  attained  tlic 
power  of  flattering  iier  and  making  her  ridiculous, 
with  countenances  perfectly  steady.  With  Ger- 
trude, they  had  never  presumed  to  take  any  liberty: 
if  the  intention  had  ever  formed  itself  in  their 
minds,  her  protectress's  treatment  of  her,  which 
they  had  occasionally  witnessed,  might  probably 
have  roused  a  little  pity  in  iier  defence  :  for  the 
mischievous  are  not  always  cruel ;  and  it  is  a  bad 
iiuman  heart  indeed,  that  does  not  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 

These  ladies  were  to  be  the  substitutes  of  Ger- 
trude Aubrey ;  and  the  tried  integrity  of  twenty- 
one  years,  was  to  yield  to  the  unfavorable  experi- 
ence of  about  as  many  days  !  By  a  new  arrange- 
ment, of  Mrs.  Lawless's  suggestion,  to  accommo- 
date the  countess,  or  spare  herself,  the  young  ladies 
were  to  be  Lady  Luxmore's  guests  till  she  de- 
parted for  London,  whither  the  elder  was  to  ac- 
company her.  In  this  visit,  which  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  one  from  JMiss  Lucy,  they  fancied  they 
should  meet  the  desideratum  of  their  anxiety,  an 
introduction  to  superior  rank; — and  not  admitting 
into  their  calculation,  any  ideas  so  low  as  those 
which  the  experiment  must  realise  on  their  ar- 
rival, preparations  were  making  for  high  life  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  countess's  style  of  living  at 

home, 
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home.    Judging  from  the  earl's  share  in  the  liberal 
establishment,  that  her  ladyship's  must  be  liberal;- 
and  from  the  propriety  which  characterised  what 
concerned  him,   that  they  must  meet  with  what 
was  proper  to  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  they 
had  no  doubt  of  their  felicity  in  this  new  scene  of 
life;   and  desirous  to  enter  on  it  without  encum- 
brances. Miss  Lawless  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  affronting  her  Scots  Grey,  and  Miss  Lucy  re-- 
fused,  point  blank,  the  more  formal  offer  of  a  Mark- 
lane  merchant,   who,  left  heir  to  immense  wealth, 
and  yet  feeling  that  he  wanted  something  to  set 
him  at  ease,  fancied  that  a  dashing  wife  would  '  do 
the  business,'  and  that   Miss   Lucy  Lawless  was 
*  the  girl  for  his  money.' 

At  dinner,  Gertrude  received  from  her  messen- 
ger to  Lady  Elma,  the  disappointing  tidini:!;s  that 
she  was  absent,  and  not  expected  home  till  late 
in  the  evening.  The  eountess  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  message  as  a  confirmation  of  her  pre- 
diction ;  but  Gertrude  saw  it  only  as  a  fresh  de- 
mand on  her  patience.  An  engagement  to  intro- 
duce the  '  outrao;eous  ladies'  at  a  miscellaneous 
party,  released  her  from  the  countess  and  her  fa- 
vorites in  the  evening ;  and  as  they  took  Ger- 
trude's place  at  the  toilette,  she  was  at  liberty, 
from  dinner-time,  to  ruminate  on  her  unascertained 
destiny.  Conceiving  it  unhandsome  to  interest 
any  one  but  Lady  Elma,  while  her  opinion  was  ta 
be  sought,  she  did  not  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  engage  Miss  Le  Sage,  or  any  other  person  who 

had 
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had  shewn  her  civilit}^  in  her  cause ;  but  hoping 
the  next  day  would  afioid  her  some  direction  tor 
proceeding,  she  endeavored  to  be  tranquil. 

She  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  the  ensuing 
morning,  at  her  usual  hour ;  but  the  countess  was 
before  her,  making  a  solitary  meal ;  for  the  Miss 
Lawlesses,  who  had  promised  to  rise  at  any  time 
she  prescribed,  were  not  yet  to  be  heard  of;  and 
•with  all  her  love  for  '  the  dear  girls,'  her  ladyship 
preferred  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  Gertrude  to 
that  of  waiting  for  them.  She  looked  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  her  next  move,  when  Gertrude  en- 
tered :  but  she  returned  her  good-morrow,  and 
allowed  her  to  fill  her  cup  for  herself,  and  to  eat 
the  little  she  could  eat,  in  silence. 

The  social  meal  was  not  over,  w  hen  Mr.  Mudd's 
carriage  with  Lady  Elma,  drove  to  the  door. 
Lady  Luxmore,  on  ^?.cing  it,  said,  *  I  cannot  be 
troubled  just  now,  ^liss  Aubrey,  with  your  vi- 
sitors :' — but  she  had  no  choice  ;  for  Lady  Elma, 
accustomed  to  all  the  '  entrees,'  was  in  the  room 
before  she  could  be  warned  off;  and  taking  no 
pains  to  disguise  her  astonishment  or  her  warm 
feelings,  she  began  to  question  the  protectress  and 
the  protegee  on  the  situation  of  affairs.  Ttie  for- 
mer had  to  tell,  that  her  husband  and  herself  were 
parted,  she  hoped,  'never  to  meet  again  :  the  latter 
had  nothing  to  add  to  what  she  had  said  by  writing. 

Gertrude  had  only  to  let  her  ladyship  tell  lier 
own  story.  She  might  safely  have  done  as  did 
the  baker,  whose  mad  neighbor  dispersed  handbills 
warning  the  public  not  to  deal  with  hiiw,  because 

his 
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his  bread  was  made  up  with  arsenic; — she  might 
have  reprinted  and  republished  the  Hbel ;  and  in 
proportion  to  its  circulation,  would  have  been  the 
diminution  of  its  credit. 

Lord  Luxmore  had  not  been  wanting  in  enabling 
Lady  Elma  to  judge  of  the  dissimilar  conduct 
of  the  ladies  of  his  family  in  his  time  of  need  ; 
and  though  she  had,  with  becoming  prudence  and 
good-breeding,  replied  only  by  such  expressions 
as  made  the  perversities  of  Lady   Luxmore  hu- 
morous,  she   di(i  not  listen  the  less  attentively^ 
Her  subsequent  opinion  she  could  form  for  herself; 
for  however  well  we  may  behave  before  persons 
whose  observation  we  expect  at  stated  times,  and 
are  released  from  at  long  intervals,  every  approach 
to  domestic  familiarity  lessens  caution.     Lady  El- 
ma had  seen  the  countess  at  the  card- table,  and 
liad  found  fresh  occasion  tQjremark  on  the  power 
of  cards  to  bring  out  '  the  ill-humors :'  she  had 
witnessed  her  professions  of  kindness  to  a  pretty 
modest  lively  girl,  and  the  withdrawing  of  all  no- 
tice on  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  which  made 
her  correct  a  magnifying  mistake  of  her  ladyship's 
as  to  her  fortune.     She  had  been  at  hand  when, 
entering  the  drawing-room,  to  give  orders  to  her 
milliner,  and  finding  her  suddenly  taken  ill,  she 
had  retreated  in  haste,  and  sent  the  butler  '  to  beg 
the  woman  to  leave  the  house.'    She  had  witnessed 
in  her  that  mort'ifiabk  pride  which  needs  to  rise 
many   steps    higher   to  be   excusable.      She  had 
watched  various   attempts  to  frustrate  the   inten- 
tions of  such  as  would  have  been  civil  to  her  de- 
pendent. 
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pendent.  She  had  heard  Mr  Reynardson  shrewdly 
remark  that  her  low  cares,  and  the  want  of  mental 
digestion,  produced  the  effect  of  she  wing  the  move- 
ment, not  the  dial,  of  a  watch,  to  tell  the  hour.  Even 
in  her  Sunday-habits,  it  was  evident  that  she  took 
up  religion,  or  the  profession  of  it,  as  a  variation  of 
amusement ;  and  in  short,  the  countess  gave  herself 
^t  every  opportunity  too  just  a  character  to  mis- 
lead; 

It  has  been  observed  of  some  unfortunately  tem- 
pered acquaintance,  that  nine  days  is  the  Utmost 
period  of  tension  to  which  they  can  stretch  their 
scanty  mantle  of  assumed  civility ;  if  llady  Lux- 
more's  had  lasted  beyond  this  time,  it  was  because 
the  contact  was  not  the  closest  possible,  or  because 
.^he  thought  herself  a  gainer  in  reputation  by  the 
intimacy. 

To  be  perfectly  ingeniiOus,  feven  in  things, .  ut- 
terly without  importance,  or  any  probable  conse- 
quence, experience  shews  to  be  a  task  beyond  the 
power  of  many.  '  Any  thing  but  the  truth/  though 
the  truth  be,  in  every  way,  a  preferable  resource, 
seems  the  axiom  of  the  multitude.  There  are  sus- 
gestions  of  cunning  and  selfishness  always  at  hand 
to  delude  us ;  and  the  reason  for  an  action,  is  nine 
times  in  ten,  particularly  by  women,  fabricated 
after  it  is  called  for  *.     The  bad  chronology^  in 

which 

*  A  lady  of  high  rank  asked  her  neighbor  in  the  country, 
why  the  ornamental  pieces  of  water  in  their  pleasure-grounds 
looked  so  differently.  *  Your's,'  said  the  marchioness, 
*  always  looks  clean  and    transparent ;   mine    is   always 

\OLi  IV.  i.  muddy, 
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which  this  involves  us,  is  ludicrous,  if  we  can  make 
sport  out  of  the  moral  delinquency  of  a  fellows- 
creature.  But  in  the  present  instance,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  Lady  Luxmore  should  tell  the 
truth : — not  even  Gertrude's  presence  to  confront 
her,  could  give  her  the  power  of  being  honest : — she 
talked  of  a  little  tiff' betzveen  them — oi  her  being  of 
age — of  her  never  having  dedgned  to  keep  her 
longer — and  oi young  people  seeing  the  world. 

Lady  Elma  could  discern  truth  through  a  mist, 
and  in  the  monologue  of  the  countess,  she  had  all 
the  information  necessary  to  acquit  her  young 
friend.  Too  well  bred  to  censure,  and  too  judici- 
ous to  embroil  herself  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
oppressor  to  the  oppressed,  she  affected  to  feel  ob- 
liged to  Lady  Luxmore  for  giving  up  Gertrude ; 
and  considering  her  dismission  as  settled,  she 
pressed  her  to  return  with  her  to  Mr.  Mudd's.  As 
this  was  a  step  not  immediately  to  be  resolved  on. 
Lady  Elma  invited  her  to  walk  with  her  to  her 
dwelling  in  Brighton ;  and  to  this  she  assented. 

In  their  way.  Lady  Elma  called  on  Lady  Wa- 
veney,  who  on  hearing  that  Miss  Aubrey,  now  be- 
ing of  age,  was  at  liberty,  pressed  her  to  spend 
with  her,  the  periodof  Lady  Caroline's  absence  with 
Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Paula.     *  I  think,'  said  the 

muddy,  and  covered  with  a  green  scum.*  *  Your  trees  hang 
over  it,'  said  the  questioned  neighbor,  *  our's  has  no  trees 
near  it,  but  is  quite  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.'  The  mar- 
chioness called  her  gardener,  '  Here,'  said  she,  '  Lady  ■• 
has  told  me  why  the  water  looks  so  foul ;  she  says  it  is 
all  your  laziness.' 

good 
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good  lady,  '  we  shall  have  ailother  bustle  soon  in 
my  house  ;  for  Caroline  writes  me  word  that  they 
are  Avithin  two  miles  of  the  place  where  Lord  Port- 
argis  is  quartered ;  and  I  hear  he  is  very  attentive 
to  her.'  '  Nonsense,  my  dear  Lady  Waveney,'  said 
Lady  Elma ;  '  you  are  always  fancying  schemes  for 
your  daughters ; — people  tell  you  these  things  to 
please  and  amuse  you ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Port- 
argis  has  no  such  idea.  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
only  yesterday,  in  which  I  am  sure  he  told  me 
the  whole  state  of  his  heart ; — don't  believe  any  such 
nonsense,  I  beseech  you  :  it  can  end  in  nothing  but 
disappointment.' 

*  Why  sure  !  Lady  Elma,'  replied  the  irritable 
care-worn  countess,  I  may  speak  of  my  own  con- 
cerns : — you  say  I  am  always  fancying  ■  I  w^onder 
you  can  think  so  ;  for  I'm  sure  I  knew  nothing  of 
Lady  Paula's  attachment  to  Sir  Philip ;  and  if  any 
body  had  told  me  of  it,  I  would  not  have  believed 
it/ 

In  this  probability,  Lady  Elma  concurred ;  and 
they  were  leaving  the  house,  when  Mrs.  Mammon, 
who  had  just  learnt  from  Mr.  Reynardson  that  Miss 
Aubrey  was  about  to  leave  her  situation,  came  in 
quest  of  her,  to  make  her  the  obliging  offer  of  a  sort 
of  partnership  for  a  few  months,  in  which  Ger- 
trude's contributing  half  of  every  expence,  was  to 
enable  Mrs.  Mammon  to  seek  a  little  new  pleasure, 
and  run  away  from  her  home  and  herself,  if  possible. 
*I  love,'  said  she,  'my  dear  young  lady,  to  have  every 
thing  settled,  and  down  in  black  and  white;  so  I  have 
just  drav>-n  out  a  little  plan  :— we  livQ  together,  you 

ir  S  understand 
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understand  me ;  but  each  of  us  has  our  separate 
bed-room,  and  our  own  maid  separate  on  board 
waaes.  Tea  and  rolls  for  breakfast,  one  roll  each : 
— dinner,  one  day  a  chicken,  the  next,  two  pounds 
of  mutton  chops ;  perhaps  a  pound  and  half  may 
do,  if  you  are  no  great  eater ; — then  tea,  and  perhaps 
an  egg  a-piece  for  supper : — it  will  all  come,  I  dare 
say,  within  a  guinea  and  half  a  week  each,  and  we 
can  be  very  comfortable. — Such  an  offer  did  not 
suit  Gertrude's  inclination  at  all  more  than  her 
purse;  and  it  was,  with  very  little  of  acknowledg- 
ment, declined  for  her  by  Lady  Elma. 

However  encouraging  the  report  of  Mr.  Mudd's 
kind  interest  for  her,  Gertrude  could  not  prevail  on 
herself  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  his  family  on  sucb 
slight  acquaintance ;  nor  could  she  accept  Lady 
Elma's  offer  to  withdraw  herself  from  her  friends, 
while  her  affairs  remained  in  a  state  of  indecision. 
On  her  ladyship's  part,  therefore  their  conversation 
ended  in  useful  advice  and  assurances  of  service, 
and  on  Gertrude's,  in  a  promise  that  on  Lady  Lux- 
more's  quitting  the  house,  her/;;'flre^-eewouldjif  not 
otherwise  provided  with  a  home,  waive  all  scruples 
and  ask  a  shelter,  under  her  introduction  to  Mr. 
Mudd's  family. 

.  Returning  home  in  sad.  dejection,  after  having 
seen  Lady  Ehna  depart,— hating  the  sight  of  the 
hous'e,  and  most  particularly,  every  thing  in  it 
which,  before,  had  contributed  to  her  pleasures,  she 
found  herself  within  hearing  of  all  the  commotion 
necessarily  preceding  the  enjoyment  of  the  ball  for 
the  evening,  to  which  the  Miss  Lawlesses  had  pre- 
vailed 
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vailed  on  the  countess,  in  spite  of  much  indisposi- 
tion and  many  reasonable  objections,  to  chaperon 
them :  the  intercourse  with  their  own  dwellinij  was 
that  of  a  neighborhood  in  an  alarm  of  fire ;  but  in- 
ternally all  was,  with  them,  delight  as  well  as  hurry. 
Gertrude  offered  her  services  to  Lady  Luxmore ; 
but  they  being  stiffly  refused,  she  retired  to  her  own 
chamber,  as  the  only  privileged  place,  to  begin  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Sydenham  on  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
tresses and  her  views,  with  a  hope  of  interesting 
him  in  that  which  lay  very  near  her  heart,  the  en- 
quiry for  her  mother;  but  the  attempt  was  nearly 
all  she  could  make ;  and  overpowered  by  the  awful 
prospect  of  a  desert  world  before  her,  she  laid  down 
her  pen,  in  tears. 


CILAP. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

Gcing  homefrom  the  ball.  A  severe  cold.  Situations  offered. 
A  step.mother  and  step. daughter.  Troublesome  guests. 
Attention  in  sickness.  Subdued  obstinacy.  Humiliation. 
Better  proceedings.  Forethought  recommended.  A  nervous 
fever.  The  energy  of  friendship.  Contrasted  attentions. 
Gratitude.  Genuine  anecdotes  of  charity.  Travelling  ar~ 
rangem€7its. 

The  next  day  at  noon,  a  different  sort  of  bustle  en- 
sued :  the  party  had  come  home  very  late  from  the 
ball,  as  '  the  outrageous  ladies'  would  not  give  up 
the  joys  of  a  houkmger  at  sun-rise ;  and  the  patience 
of  Lady  Luxmore's  coachman  having  been  ex- 
hausted, he  had  retreated  to  a  public-house,  where 
he  had  soon  rendered  himself  unfit  for  the  station 
he  occupied  ;  and  her  ladyship,  in  a  mistling  morn- 
ing and  dress- shoes,  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the 
hardihood  of  her  companions,  to  venture  home  on 
foot:  the  consequence  was  what  may  be  guessed  j 
she  was  completely  ill. 

Finding  herself  unable  to  rise,  and  perhaps 
ashamed  to  apply  to  the  assistance  she  had  often 
ungraciously  refused,  she  had  sent  for  the  nymphs 
to  her  bed-side.  They  were  not  awake  :  she  or- 
dered them  to  be  roused :  they  declined  rising. 
Gertrude  heard  the  situation  of  the  countess,  and 
immediately  sent  a  request  to  be  admitted :  it  was 
rejected. 

The 
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The  young  ladies  at  length  got  up ;  and  having 
ordered  their  breakfast  in  their  own  apartment,  that 
their  having  risen  might  be  a  secret  till  they  chose 
to  appear,  they  spent  an  hour  over  the  tea-table, 
talking  of  *  the  dear  fellows'  and  '  the  odious  wo- 
men of  the  preceding  evening,  and  then  found  lei- 
sure to  see  their  patroness.  They  went  to  her 
chamber ;  and  in  the  hope  of  making  them  useful, 
her  ladyship  was  inclined  to  forget  that  they  had 
not  come  at  her  first  bidding ;  but  the  scene  did  not 
suit  them  ;  and  making  a  pretence  of  enquiring,  for 
a  moment,  after  their  mother,  they  consulted  their 
health,  and  went  out  to  walk,  in  hopes,  either  of 
getting  rid  of  their  fatigue,  or  of  meeting  some  of 
their  partners  in  it. 

In  a  short  time,  the  apothecary  came ;  and  find- 
ing his  patient  seriously  ill  with  an  increasing  in- 
flammation on  her  lungs,  he  wished  to  leave  direc- 
tions with  Miss  Aubrey,  of  whose  attention  he  had 
had  experience ;  but  Lady  Luxmore,  not  yet 
taught  by  suffering  to  be  wise  or  ingenuous,  pre- 
cluded herself  from  any  advantage  she  might  have 
obtained  from  her  care,  by  saying  she  was  engaged : 
her  ladyship  w-as  therefore  committed  to  the  consci- 
entious guardianship  of  her  maid,  who  took  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  while  sitting  by  her  bedside,  to 
beg  she  would  provide  herself  with  a  servant,  as  no 
one  could  live  in  the  house  with  the  Miss  Lawlesses, 

Mrs.  Mamnion  once  informed  of  Gertrude's  si- 
tuation, the  common-cryer  could  not  have  served 
her  better  in  publishing  it ;   and  in  the  course  of 

the 
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the  morning,  she  had  calls  from  several  persons 
in  want  either  of  a  companion  for  themselves,  or 
a  governess  for  children.  Neither  rejecting  nor 
accepting,  wherever  the  treaty  did  not  break  off,  she 
begged  time  to  consult  Lady  Luxmore ;  and  by 
this  ostensible  reference,  removed  those  expres- 
sions of  pity  for  her,  and  censure  on  the  countess, 
■which  would  have  jayailed  the  one  as  little  as  the 
Other. 

There  was  so  little,  in  any  of  these  visits,  of 
consideration  for  the  sore  state  of  her  mind,  that, 
however  disposed  she  was  to  conquer  every  feeling 
of  pride,  she  could  not  but  perceive  she  had  an 
ordeal  to  go  through  in  her  way  to  a  painful  der 
pendence :  point-blank  questions  respecting  ability, 
which  modesty  could  not  answer  satisfactorily,  were 
succeeded  by  pecuniary  discussions,  and  hints  that 
those  who  went  out  into  the  world  inexperienced, 
must  be  content  with  small  remuneration.  In  one 
instance,  the  applicant  deplored  her  own  uncom- 
mon ill-fortune  in  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
She  had  but  one,  and  she  wanted  '  nothing  parti- 
cular' in  a  governess — she  had  had  three  in  a  year 
—one  was  too  refmed — another  too  coarse — and 
the  third  had  been  mistaken  for  mistress  of  the 
house. — '  Whoever  came  to  her,  must  be  content 
to  live  entirely  in  the  school-room — they  must 
not  expect  ever  to  be  asked  into  the  drawing-room, 
or  to  take  tea  or  wine.'  The  salary  was  liberal,  or 
the  lady's  case  must  have  been  desperate  every 
Inhere. 

A  gerxz 
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A  gentleman  came:  he  had  lost  his  wife — he  was 
a  plain  honest-looking  personage,  near  sixty,  if  his 
lines  told  true :  he  wanted  '  nothing  but  French  and 
good  humor' ;  and  for  this  he  would  pay  thirty 
pounds  a  year ;  but  whoever  he  took  *  must  look  a 
little  after  his  comfort,  and  play  a  little  backgam- 
mon, when  his  Sally  was  gone  to  bed.' 

Next  came  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with  every 
appendage  of  wealth  and  elegance.  She  brought 
in  one  hand  a  lovely  little  girl,  and  in  the  other  a 
very  small  volume,  which  she  introduced  in  the 
course  of  her  enquiries,  as  a  publication  owing  its 
origin  to  the  lady  who  had  educated  her,  and  for 
which  she  professed  to  have  the  highest  respect. 
'  It  is  to  this  book,'  said  she,  *  that  I  owe  every 
thing.  I  always  got  the  prize  in  our  society,  for 
English ;  and  I  learnt  it  all  from  this  little  dear 
book.  I  cannot  let  any  body  come  into  my  family, 
who  will  not  promise  to  teach  by  it ' 

*  Will  you  allow  me,  madam,  to  look  at  it  ?'  said 
Gertrude  respectfully. 

The  child  was  made  the  bearer,  and  Gertrude 
became  rapidly  enlightened  ;  for  in  the  first  page 
she  learnt  that  '  Etymology  treats  of  the  different 
sorts  of  words,  or  parts  of  speech,  and  their  deriva- 
tion and  variation.'     *  Syntax,'  she  was  informed, 

*  ipstructs  us  how  to  join  words  in  a  sentence  ;'  and 

*  Prosody  teaches  tlie  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
versification.'  Turning  over,  she  found  an  excellent 
|iint  for  detecting  a  verb  by  prefixing  to  to  it ;  but 
happening  to  read  this  line  aloud,  with  a  view  to 
Jinow  whether  this  rule  met  the  lady's  concurrence, 

the 
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the  child  called  out  *  two  shoes,  mama  ;'  and  it  n-as 
hardly  possible  to  proceed.  The  lady,  however, 
would  not  desert  the  cause  she  had  espoused  ;  she 
brought  many  cases  in  point ;  and  Gertrude  listen- 
ed with  good-manners,  if  not  with  complacence : 
but  though  the  lady  had  much  the  advantage  of  her 
in  facility  of  speech,  and  there  was,  on  the  part  of 
her  auditor,  very  little  disposition  to  cavil,  prin- 
ciples could  not  be  abandoned,  and  com- 
mon-sense was  not  to  be  lightly  renounced.  Half 
an  hour's  conversation  therefore  ended  in  Ger- 
trude's saying  modestly,  '  I  am  afraid,  madam,  I 
should  have  to  learn  my  own  language  again,  be- 
fore I  could  teach  it  on  this  plan.' 

'  Very  possibly,'  said  the  visitor ;  '  it  is  not  every 
body  that  have  turned  their  mind  to  these  things  ; 
but  I  cannot  give  up  the  point :  I  was  with  the 
dear  woman  five  years,  and  I  married  in  three 
months  after  I  left  her ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
letter  of  mine  that  made  Mr. make  his  pro- 
posals. He  did  not  know  me  the  least,  at  the  time; 
but  he  saw  the  letter,  and  asked  my  aunt  who 
wrote  it,  and  when  she  said  it  was  me,  he  said,  theo 
that  woman  shall  be  my  wife ;  and  so  I  was ;  and 
we  have  every  thing  in  the  first  style.  Come, 
poppet,  take  the  book. — Good  morning — I  wish 
we  could  have  suited ;  but  I  cannot  give  up  the 
grammar.' 

Much  more  that  was  consoling  and  encouraging, 
was  contained  in  the  follcwins;  letter  from  Miss  Le 
Sacre. 


o 
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*  My  dear  madam, 

*  What  can  you  think  of  me,  if  I  say,  that  I  ne- 
ver was  so  happy  as  since  I  have  heard  that  you  are 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  ?  My  mother  says,  I  have  cer- 
tainly prevailed  on  Lady  Luxmore  to  give  you  up 
— so  ardently  and  so  hopelessly  have  I  prayed  she 
xvould  do  so!  but,  indeed,  I  am  innocent  in  all  but 
my  wishes. 

'  I  am  so  delighted,  that  I  can  hardly  explain 
myself — yet  I  am  so  impatient  for  your  decision, 
that  I  must  be  brief  .  My  good  mother  commis- 
sions me  to  invite  you,  on  trie  terms  of  a  younger 
daughter,  to  reside  with  us,  while  M^e  can  make  you 
happy.  I  would  accept  you  as  a  younger  sister ; 
but  that  I  feel  your  superiority,  and  wish  your 
years  excused  me.  You  are  not  to  forego  any  of 
your  pursuits — an  independence,  even  of  ourselves, 
awaits  you  ;  and  all  we  can  do,  and  more  than  all, 
you  will  merit,  if  you  will  assist  me  in  rocking  the 
cradle  of  my  dear  mother's  declining  age,  and  di- 
minish the  anxiety  I  feel  in  thinking  she  has  only 
my  precarious  life  to  depend  on,  for  those  cares 
which  her  years  demand,  and  her  sweet  temper 
fnakes  it  an  agreeable  task  to  offer  her. 

*  If  you  can  arrange  the  matter  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, lose  not  an  instant,  I  beseech  you,  as  we  are 
going  from  this  place  shortly,  to  our  home  in  Hert- 
fordshire ;  and  we  must  have  you  so  completely 
domesticated  with  us,  as  to  enjoy  our  return 
thither. 

*  Your's  in  all  sincerity, 

'  Constance  Le  Sage.' 

Kindness, 
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Kindness,  such  as  this,  could  not  be  received  too 
gratefully.  Gertrude  acknowledged  it  in  writing, 
promised  a  speedy  decision,  and  felt  cheared.  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  excessive  obliga,' 
tion  ;  but  she  hoped  she  might  be  able  to  earn 
whatever  was  necessary  to  her  comfort  and  her 
purpose ;  and  what  she  had  seen  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Le  Sage,  recommended  them  to  her  as  persoos 
from  whom  she  could  receive  whatever  favors  she 
merited,  without  abject  humiliation. 

These  ladies  afforded  an  example  which  we  ar- 
dently desire  to  see  followed.  They  were  in  the  re- 
lation to  each  other,  of  step-mother  and  step-daugh- 
ter; and  never  had  any  of  the  proverbial  evil  of  a 
parent's  second  marriage,  interrupted  their  affec- 
tion, or  disturbed  their  peace  ;  yet  ]\Irs.  Le  Sage 
came  into  the  situation,  when  the  young  lady  w^as 
more  than  twelve  years  old.  '  I  should  have  been 
dead  long  ago,'  would  Miss  Le  Sage  say,  '  if  my 
father  had  not  married  a  second  time.  I  was  in- 
dulged to  excess  by  him  and  his  servants  ;  and  I 
fear  much  of  tlie  ill-health  I  have  experienced,  had 
its  foundation  in  suppers  of  wild-fowl,  and  dinners 
of  still  worse  things,  which  my  new  mother  kindly 
took  away,  with  tenderness  on  her  part  and  convic- 
tion on  mine.' 

*  I  always  wished,'  said  the  old  lady,  '  that  it 
might  be  my  lot  to  marry  a  widower  with  a  child. 
1  had  seen  so  much  of  the  idle  misery  of  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  during  the  first  year  of  her  marriage, 
Avhcn  she  had  every  thing  in  too  complete  order  to 
find  employment  for  her  hands,  and  was  shaken 

out 
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out  of  her  former  habits,  and  not  settled  in  her 
new  ones,  that  1  wished  for  a  ready-made  family  ; 
and  had  Mr.  Le  Sage  had  ten  children,  it  would 
have  been  no  objection  to  me.  I  saw  it  was  very 
possible  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  children,  and 
that  it  must  be  my  own  fault  if  I  did  not  command 
respect;  and  having  generally  observed  justice  re- 
turned with  justice  from  children  and  servants,  un- 
less there  is  some  imprudence  on  our  part,  on  this 
principle,  not  roughly  enforced,  I  proceeded  with 
iny  ready-made  daughter.  Thank  God!  it  has 
produced  the  pleasantest  effects  :  we  have  always 
lived  as  friends ;  and  I  trust  there  is  no  danger 
now  of  our  livins;  otherwise.' 

In  another  way,  was  a  useful  example  to  be  de- 
rived from  one  of  these  ladies.  ]\Iiss  Le  Sa^e  had 
been,  till  sixteen,  distin2;uished  for  the  beaatv  of 
her  face,  and  the  symmetry  of  her  person.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  she  had  had  the  small-pox 
in  her  crac-lle,  and  consequently  no  caution  had 
been  used ;  she  caught  it  in  its  worst  species,  owed 
her  life  to  one  of  those  great  exertions  in  medicine, 
■when  a  physician  has  said,  '  At  least  you  shall  die 
of  the  remedy  rather  than  of  the  disease,'  and  rose 
fi-om  her  bed,  cruelly  disligured  and  debilitated/ 
No  care  could  prevent  deformity  :  her  tall  slender 
fifTure  bowed  under  its  own  weight,  anrl  bent  even 
in  a  supine  posture ;  and  when  recovered,  the 
exchange  of  admiration  fur  pity,  was  the  best  she 
had  to  hope. 

Mrs.  Le  Sage  took  every  charitable  and  judicious 
care  to  fortify  the  young  woman's  miyd  against  the 

effect 
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effect  of  this  alteration :  she  had  been,  since  her' 
father's  second  marriage,  taught  the  value  of  her 
intellects  and  their  use,  and  was  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  what  was  most  lasting,  if  good  in  itself, 
must  be  most  worth  attainment.  Dancing  had  a 
little  given  way  to  occupations  enjoyed  with  less 
fatigue  and  distraction ;  and  the  proper,  the  deco- 
rous, the  becoming,  had  been  ideas  introduced  at 
her  toilette ;  but  to  be  content,  to  be  humble  under 
tlie  afflicting  hand  of  Providence,  to  be  thankful 
for  her  escape  from  the  grave,  as  it  lengthened  the 
period  in  which  she  might  acquire  the  only  favor 
worth  possessing,  were  now  the  subjects  of  her 
step-mother's  mild  exhortations;  and  they  were 
not  given  to  the  winds.  The  temper  of  Miss  Le 
Sage  was  unhurt;  and  excusable  in  avoiding  situ- 
ations of  public  gaze,  she  was  meritorious  in  every 
situation  in  which  she  chose  to  appear  :  her  atten- 
tion was  daily  weaned  from  herself  by  her  mother's 
direction  of  it  to  objects  that  could  not  but  gratify 
her  best  feelings ;  and  if  she  lost  flatterers  she  gain^ 
ed  friends. 

As  she  advanced  in  life,  she  was  quoted  for  an 
agreeableness  of  manners  more  than  atoning  for 
the  accident  to  her  person  :  she  had  powers  to  en- 
tertain and  to  assist:  she  was  unobtrusive  and 
unprejudiced  :  in  her  dress  slie  was  liberal ;  and 
confining  her  taste  to  that  which  suited  her,  she  was- 
remarkable  for  neatness  and  propriety.  And  even 
in  aiming  at  these  points,  she  enjoyed  an  admira- 
ble degree  of  self-possession,  for  we  have  seen  her 
with  a  ewer  of  cream  poured  over  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  silk  dress,  when  she  has,  neither  in  word,  look 
or  manner,  shewn  any  farther  concern  than  for  the 
person  who  had  the  mortification  to  do  the  mis- 
chief. 

Recovered  good  health  may  be  supposed  to  have 
gone  far  in  the  preservation  of  her  chearfulness ; 
but  it  was  not  her  portion :  the  most  irritating  dis- 
position to  fever,  seemed  ready  to  excuse  any  irri- 
tability of  temper;  but  if  this  effect  was  produced 
on  her  feelings,  it  was  entirely  confined  to  them, 
neither  Mrs.  Le  Sage,  nor  servants,  nor  tradesmen, 
nor  friends,  knew  when  Miss  Le  Sage's  constitutional 
sufferings  made  it  difficult  to  be  pleased. 

This  justice  rendered  to  an  exemplary  woman, 
we  now  return  to  Lady  Luxmore,  who  soon  after 
Gertrude  had  dismissed  Miss  Le  Sage's  servant, 
sent  to  Miss  Aubrey  desiring  to  see  her. 

She  obeyed  instantly.  Her  ladyship  appeared 
in  a  miserable  state  of  illness ;  and  her  maid  was 
standing  by  her,  advising  her  not  to  talk :  advice 
she  seemed  too  much  irritated  to  take.  She  desired 
to  know  what  all  that  coming  and  going  was,  and 
represented  the  servants  as  having  complained  of 
additional  trouble  given  by  Miss  Aubrey. 

Thejille  de  chambre,  soon  corrected  this  error: 
she  denied,  with  little  ceremony,  her  having  named 
Miss  Aubrey :  it  was  the  Miss  Lawlesses  that  were 
to  be  complained  of;  they  were  in  and  out,  inces- 
santly, in  boots  which  were  to  be  taken  off"  and 
dried,  and  cleaned  and  put  on  again  as  often  as 
they  pleased;  they  brought  in  dirty  dogs  and  gentle- 
men :  they  had  something  to  eat  every  hour :  they 

called 
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called  the  footman  to  stir  the  fire,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  the  torment  of  the  cook;  in  short, 
the  catalogue  of  their  sins  was  growing  enormous, 
when  Gertrude  dismist  the  reciter,  and  took  her 
place  in  the  chamber. 

It  was  now  near  five  o'clock,  and  a  message  was 
brought  to  the  countess,  who,  since  Lord  Luxmore's 
departure,  had  resumed  the  superintendence  of  the 
larder,  desiring  to  know  what  the  family  were  to 
have  for  dinner:  she,  in  a  passion  of  coughing,  Avould 
give  no  orders.  Miss  Lawless  came  to  learn  the 
truth  of  the  report  of  a  fast;  and,  to  her  great 
oflfence,  being  answered  shortly  and  sent  away, 
she  revenged  herself  by  inviting  her  sister  to  ac- 
company her  in  a  frolic  of  eating  in  the  pantry, 
and  disfiguring  what  they  could  not  dispose  of. 
Gertrude  went  dinnerless,and  was  unconscious  of  it. 

The  apothecary  came  again.  Lady  Luxmore's 
draught,  of  which  Gertrude  had  never  heard, 
had  not  been  given  her ;  it  was  not  even 
brought  up  to  the  chamber:  she  had  had,  be- 
fore she  called  Miss  Aubrey,  by  the  advice  of 
her  maid,  some  strong  wine  and  water  *  to  I'elieve 
her  breathing.'  The  medical  man  was  enraged ; 
he  concealed  neither  his  opinion  of  the  countess's 
danger,  or  of  the  misconduct  of  her  servants :  he 
asked  Miss  Aubrey  to  take  his  directions,  and  see 
them  executed ;  and  he  ordered  that  some  one, 
who  would  not  neglect  the  patient,  should  sit  up 
with  her.  Gertrude  thought  she  could  guess  who 
this  personage  must  be. 

But  Lady  Luxmore's  spirit  did  not  yet  bow:  she 

requested  the  presence  of  Miss  Lawless,  who  was 

S  fetched 
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Tetchcd  from  her  mother's,  for  the  interview.  Tlie 
bountess  took  her  hand :  the  young  lady  not  Hking 
the  feverish  feel,  withdrew  it :  her  ladyship  told 
her,  in  plaintive  accents,  how  very  very  ill  she  wag, 
and  hinted  in  a  very  intelligible  way,  the  want  of 
isome  one  to  sit  up  with  her.  '  Well,'  replied  her  favo* 
rite,  '  I  hope  you  will  not  trust  to  liie.  Lady  Lux- 
ihore,  or  my  sister;  for  we  are  both  shocking  nurses.' 

This  was  too  *  outrageous'  to  be  tolerated,  even 
in  *the  outrageous  ]\Jiss  Lawlesses:' — precluded 
from  all  forgiveness,  they  quitted  a  scene  so  little 
consentaneous  with  their  opinions  and  their  views ; 
and  when  Gertrude  returned,  after  a  few  minutes' 
absence,  contrived  to  give  the  nymphs  fair  play, 
Lady  Luxmore,  in  tears,  put  out  her  burning 
hand,  and  said,  '  Forgive  me,  Gatty ;  I  was  wrong ; 
stay  with  me.    I  believe  I  shall  never  recover  this.' 

Let  those  who  know  the  agony  of  seeing  the 
abasement  of  a  fellow-creature,  judge  of  Gertiudc's 
feelings  and  her  deportment.  Solicitous,  but  un- 
ostentatious, more  earnest  to  reconcile  Lady  Lux- 
more  to  herself,  than  to  obtain  her  favor,  she  pro- 
mised her  utmost  care,  and  recommended  silence 
and  quiet.  She  had  had  the  disease  herself,  though 
not  in  the  same  violent  degree ;  and  she  felt  thank- 
ful for  her  experience :  she  recollected  what  had 
tifforded  her  relief:  she  could  make  the  plcasantcst 
beverage :  she  could  recommend  what  she  offered, 
by  the  neatness  with  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
eye :  she  could  compound  saline  draughts  in  the 
quickest  effervescence ;  and  she  could,  by  her 
height,  her  unencumbered  frame,  and  her  long 
limbs,  alleviate  the  ai)ud  of  the  sufferer. 

VOL.  IV.  M  The 
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The  physician  who  had  attended  the  earl  in  hi'5 
iUness,  came  in  the  evening ,  and  Lady  Luxmore 
condescended  to  assure  hirn  that  ]\Iiss  Aubrey 
■would  take  every  care  of  her :  '  she  had  been  very- 
good  and  kind ;'  and  '  she  did  not  know  what  she 
should  have  done  without  her;'  'she  really  believed 
she  should  have  been  lost.' 

*  I  always,'  said  Dr.  ,  impress  on  elegant 

young  women,  the  importance  of  then*  conduct  in  a 
sick-room.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  carrv  a  little 
of  '  the  shop'  about  me  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  to  new  place  a  pillow,  to  smooth  the  wearyuig 
bed,  to  give  the  refreshment  of  a  changed  air,  and 
to  offer  images  of  hope  and  comfort,  are  some  of  the 
exertions  of  humanity  that  best  pay  our  feelings. 
I  do  not  like  its  being  supposed  that,  in  a  sick-room, 
all  useful  abilities  are  reduced  to  muscular  strength; 
the  well-trained  mind  and  the  accomplished  wo- 
man are  as  distinguishable  there,  as  in  the  draw- 
ing-room; and  my  professional  experience  makes 
me  value  them,  I  own  in  the  one  place,  far  more 
than  in  the  other. 

Gertrude's  care  relaxed  not  during;  the  nifrht; 
and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  accepted  very 
kindly.  The  countess's  cough  having  abated,  and 
the  pungent  liveliness  of  a  tenacious  remedy  hav- 
ii)g  ceased,  she  was  relieved ;  and  requiring  first 
the  assurance  that  she  should  not  be  left  to  her 
servants,  or  the  IVIiss  Lawlesses,  she  fell  asleep; 
Gertrude  still  watching  her. 

A  great  revolution  had  been  brought  about  in  a 
few  hours;  but  without  the  smallest  alteration  of 
pi'inciples  or  motives.     Whether  we  travel  east  or 

west. 
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west,  our  identity  is  unchanged ;  and  Lady  Lux- 
more  in  rejecting  and  accepting  assistance,  was  still 
Lady  Luxmore,  considering  only  that  which  best  ac- 
corded with  the  sentiment  of  the  moment.     She 
shewed  this,  in  the  course  of  four  days,  during  which 
Gertrude  was  her  sole  nurse.     She  would  not  take 
any  medicine  but  from  her  hand ;  she  would  be 
assisted  by  no  one  but  herself;  she  would  not  allow 
her  to  quit  the  room  to  lie  down,  or  even  for  the  re- 
freshment of  changing  her  dress.  To  all  the  hints  of 
the  physician  and  apothecary,  that  she  would  wear 
out  her  attendant,  she  replied  only  that  she  must 
die,  if  any  one  else  came  near  her;  and  Gertrude 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  compliment,  and  to  deny 
every  feeling  of  fatigue :  she  could  have  said  that 
the  novelty  of  kind  acceptance  made  it  less  oppres- 
sive; but  she  only,  in  general  terms,  exprest  herself 
happy  that  she  could  be  useful  *. 

•  It  was  the  advice  of  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to 
*  educate  the  old  man  betimes;'  and  devoutly  do  we  wish 
to  see  a  little  of  this  foresight  in  other  points  o'  prepa- 
ration, if  there  is  the  smallest  danger  of  our  behaving  ill 
for  want  of  previous  thought.  If  we  are  of  an  impatient, 
querulous,  or  selfish  disposition,  by  nature,  it  would  per- 
haps be  advantageous  to  ask  ourselves,  in  the  days  of  health 
and  happiness,  how  we  ought  to  conduct  ourselves  in  sick- 
ness and  dejection.  The  idea  is  suggested  tc  us  by  having 
seen  instances,  similar  to  that  of  Lady  Luxmore,  where,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  flattering  preference,  a  friend  or 
relative  has  been  nearly  worn  to  the  giave,  by  the  refusal  of 
a  sick  girl  or  boy  to  take  any  medicine,  or  to  accept  any  ser- 
vice from  more  than  the  one  favored  being :  it  is  a  compli- 
ment so  specious,  but  so  selfish,  that  we  recommend  every 
one  to  discourage  the  offer  of  it. 

W  2  At 
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At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  countess  quitted  hcf 
room  with  caution ;  but  it  was  not  till  she  was 
farther  advanced  towards  health,  that  Gertrude 
made  her  acquainted  w  ith  the  overtures  she  had 
received,  and  requested  her  decision  on  the  point 
of  their  separation.    Lady  Elma  had  been  informed 
of  all  that  passed,  and  Miss  Le  Sage's  proposal  met 
her  wishes:  she  urged  her  young  friend  to  close 
with  it  immediately,  and  hinted  that  she  could  not 
leave  Lady  Luxmore  in  any  difficulty  she  did  not 
deserve;  but  Gertrude,  though  little  differing  from 
her  in  opinion,  chearfuUy  gave  up  every  prospect 
of  change,  and  sheltered  herself  from  the  chance  of 
more  intolerable  novelties,  by  replying  to  Lady 
Luxmore's  confession  that  she  did  not  wish  to  part, 
in  terms  expressive  of  similar  feeling. 
'    By  her  illness,  Lady  Luxmore  was  engaged  to 
retain  her  abode  somewhat  longer,  and  as  she  re- 
covered, Gertrude's  hours  passed  not  unpleasantly. 
Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett  had  written  to  her, 
and,  xwithout  asking  permission,  she  continued  the 
intercourse  with  them.     Mrs.  and  IMiss  Le  Sage, 
for  her  sake,  drew  into  closer  intimacy  with  the 
countess;  and  though  the  set  of  former  visitors 
had  departed,   there  remained   others  who  more 
than  supplied  their  places.     The  Lawlesses  had 
retired,  in  a  halo  of  universal  contempt ;  and  Ger- 
trude had  no  competitor  for  the  favor  of  her  pro- 
tectress.    Lady  Elma  was  steady  in  her  friendship ; 
and  professing  her  high  opinion    of   Gertrude's 
exertions,  and  almost  threatening  to  remove  her  if 
they  were  not  ackno^^  ledged,  she  procured  for  her 

the 
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the  continued  attendance  of  her  masters.  Lord 
Luxmore  was  at  his  seat;  and  though  not  named 
in  any  way  that  could  offend,  in  the  letters  from  the 
rectory-honse,  Gertrude  could  discern  much  of 
his  intentional  kindness  towards  her;  but  in  her 
wish  to  search  for  her  mother,  she  met  no  encou- 
ragement fi-om  any  one.  Portargis  was  in  the  west, 
and  corresponded  with  Lady  Elma,  through  whom 
his  movements,  but  nothing  more  than  his  move- 
ments, reached  the  ladies. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  return  to  London ; 
and  Gertrude  had  before  her,  the  prospect  of  a 
winter  to  be  passed  w  ith  I-ady  Luxmore,  in  which 
she  must,  more  than  ever,  feel  the  loss  of  i\Ir.  Ster- 
ling, when,  in  preparing  for  the  remove,  slie  felt 
that,  in  her  confidence  in  )ier  own  health,  she  was 
mistaken,  and  that  she  had  not  gone  through  the 
fatigue  consequent  on  the  countess's  illness,  with 
the  impunity  of  which  she  had  boasted.  A  sudden 
disgust  to  her  food  was  followed  by  head-ache  and 
a  feverish  night ;  and  at  the  time  when  she  was  to 
have  left  Brighton,  it  became  a  question  whether 
she  would  not  lay  her  bones  there. 

On  the  first  news  of  her  illness.  Lady  Elma  left 
her  friends,  and  returned  to  J3rigbton.  Mr.  Aludd's 
election  was  carried,  but  ungi'aced  by  her  presence, 
and  almost  lost  to  her  recollection  in  her  present 
interest;  for  Lady  Elma,  when  herself,  was  al- 
ways correct  in  the  perspective  of  her  moral  duties; 
they  occupied  or  relinquished  the  foreground,  ac- 
cording to  their  just  magnitude;  and  she  was  sen- 
eihle  that  her  field  of  ubcfulncss,  though  not  osteii- 

siblv 
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sibly  the  field  of  glory,  was  her  young  friend's 
chamber.  Nothing  was  ever  needed  to  keep  iq 
perfect  repair,  the  merits  of  Lady  Elma,  but  the 
absence  of  the  men,  and  that  occupation  of  mind, 
which  should  prevent  her  from  relaxing  into  the 
paltry  solicitude  de  se  faire  aimahle ;  and  as  the 
world  is  in  general,  to  do  it  justice,  tolerably  fertile 
in  wants  and  misery,  her  ladyship  w^as,  in  the 
course  of  things,  during  the  greater  part  of  eight 
months  of  the  year,  a  model  of  goodness.  Froni 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  June,  she 
was,  if  in  London,  less  a  faultless  archetype ;  but 
as  the  worst  that  could  be  scraped  together  by 
those  who  despaired  of  sharing  her  distinctions, 
amounted  only  to  a  small  quantity  of  human  foible, 
it  would  have  been  rank  iniquity  had  she  not  pass- 
ed for  a  very,  and  a  very  uncommonly,  charming 
>voman. 

Her  friendship,  in  the  present  instance,  did  her 
credit,  and  her  manner  of  proving  it  did  her  honor, 
when,  quitting  that  scene  in  which  she  reigned  lady-r 
paramount,  and  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the 
reward  of  her  exertions,  she  seated  herself  by  the 
sick-bed  of  the  insensible  Gatty  Aubrey,  and  re- 
Tiioving  her  own  bed  into  the  room,  she  never  left 
her  but  to  pay  those  attentions  to  the  countess, 
which  she  knew  it  would  please  the  suffering  gir^ 
to  find  had  not  been  omitted. 

Far  different  was  the  interest  expressed  for  Lady 
Luxmore's  dependent  from  that  which  she  had 
herself  excited :  the  servants  grudged  no  labor : 
§he  who  had,  at  the  most  distressing  time,  dcclaredl 
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her  intolerance,  now  oft'ered  every  service  in  her 
power.  To  abate  the  noise  of  the  carriages  on  the 
hard  road,  soine  one  in  the  night,  unasked  and  un- 
requited, threw  a  large  quantity  of  straw  before 
the  house :  the  knocker  of  the  countess's  house- 
door,  and  those  of  the  adjoining  houses  were  muf- 
fled by  the  neighbors: — a  poor  woman  for  whom 
Gertrude  had  once  written  a  petition  on  the  robbery 
of  her  shop  by  a  set  of  merry  gentlemen,  brought 
the  first  oranges  that  were  seen ;  another,  for 
whose  basket  of  ingenious  temptations,  she  had 
worked  in  spare  minutes,  offered  smuggled  tama- 
rinds ;  and  a  httle  boy  whom  she  had  been  teaching 
to  write,  came  to  ask  if  he  mif;fht  not  qo  on  errands 
for  the  lady.  Gertrude's  charities  could  be  neither 
great  in  quantity,  nor  extensive  in  circuit,  but  her 
fingers  olten  were  substituted  for  her  purse ;  and 
she  found,  that  by  a  little  labor,  she  could  some- 
times do  good  more  than  commensurate  with  her 
pecuniary  means.  She  had  entered  sufficiently  into 
the  question  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  to 
.see  that  money  without  discretion  would  do  some- 
thing very  unlike  good,  and  that  discretion  without 
money  would  now  and  then  succeed  better.  She, 
therefore,  did  what  was  in  her  power,  with  alacrity 

and  seriousness,  neither  professing  with  lady 

that  she  had  '  no  acquaintance  with  the  poor,'  nor 
with  Miss  •  that  '  the  romance  of  a  cottage' 


*C5^ 


was  her  delight  *. 


Mi\ 


*  We.  purposely  omit  all  discussion,  even  by  insinuation, 
of  the  popular  subject  of  charity,  and  that,  not  because  it 

IB 
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Mr.  Mudd's  family  were  wanting  in  no  atten- 
tions that  their  ample  means  could  furnish  for 

Gertrudes 

is  not  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our  estimation,  but  be- 
cause we  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  a  spirit  that  certainly 
is  fairly  excited  amongst  all  young  persons  educated  witii 
any  pretensions.  We  are  no  friends  to  the  picturesque  of 
duty;  the  command  of  God  is  to  be  obeyed,  whether  ia 
liomely  or  elegant  exertions  ;  and  we  have  so  much  respect 
for  the  Gospel,  as  to  think  it  will  make  its  way  without  de- 
coration. But  in  this  forbearance  we  cannot  include  that 
from  assisting  by  example.  It  will  be  felt  by  all,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  charity  consists  in  self-denial  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  as  the  importance  of  things  must  be  estimated 
by  circumstances,  we  may  suppose  that  pious  renuncia- 
tions made  in  the  age  allowed  to  folly,  have  a  peculiar  merit. 
Our  readers,  therefore,  will  share  our  feelings  in  receiving 
a  morning- visit  from  a  very  lively  girl  of  sixteen,  whom  we 
had  parted  from  in  all  the  gaiety  of  the  preceding  evening's 
ball,  and  who  now  came  to  discuss  the  accumulated  sorrows 
of  a  family,  where  a  bad  fa,t.her  had  left  a  sick  wife  with  se- 
veral children  to  stand  all  the  horror  of  a,n  execution,  which 
swept  away  from  her  every  necessary  of  life,  save  a  wine- 
glass, in  which  she  was,  at  the  moment,  going  to  take  medi- 
cine, and  which  the  officers  insultingly  left  her.  Our  sym- 
pathising Mary  told  the  tale  with  convulsed  features ;  yet 
it  was  followed  by  a  smile  of  comfort  when,  as  if  to  abate 
our  feelings,  she  added,  that  at  present  they  could  not  starve, 
as  she  had  been  able  to  supply  tliem.  '  I  recollected,'  said 
she,  '  the  ornaments  for  my  neck  and  head,  which  I  had 
bespoken  last  week.  I  have  sent  to  countermand  them  :  so 
the  money  1j  at  liberty  for  this  better  purpose.'  We  make 
no  comment;  but  proceed  to  record  without  embellishment, 
but  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  a  sim- 
ple fact,  one  of  those  which,  in  the  contemplation,  pay  us 
for  the  irksome  trouble  of  drawing  deformed  portraits. 
Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of  walkin^j  between  the  Inner  Tern- 
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Gertrude's  recovery :  their  grapes  cool,  fresh,  and 
^rarrying  all  their  bloom  unsoiled,  were  the  first 

grateful 

pie  and  Lincoln's-Inn,  taking  the  west  side  of  the  connect- 
ing street,  must  pass  a  little  shop  of  umbrellas.  A  friend 
of  our's,  having  had  reason  to  think  well  of  the  mistress  of 
it,  called  to  enquire  after  her.  She  was  absent,  and  her 
little  servant,  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  was  mounted 
on  a  pair  of  steps,  cleaning  the  outside  of  the  windows. 
Our  friend  prognosticating  to  her  that  she  would  break  her 
neck,  watched  her  down  m  safety,  and  gently  Tjlaming  her 
for  her  temerity,  drew  out  this  reply,  *  Why,  ma'am,  my 
mistress  is  out ;  and  the  windows  looked  dirty  ;  and  I  know 
if  1  did  not  do  them,  she  would  do  them  herself;  and  I'm 
sure  I  ought  to  do  all  m  my  power;  for  you  don't  know, 
ma'am,  that  I've  been  very  ill,  so  ill  tliat  my  life  was  iu 
clanger;  very  dangerously  ill,  indeed,  ma'am;  and  my  fa- 
ther's married  to  a  second  wife ;  and  they  are  so  poor  that 
my  mistress  thought  they  could  not  take  care  of  me ;  and 
so  she  sent  to  the  'pothecary ;  and  he  did  what  he  could  ; 
but  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  for  nie  :  and  so  my  mistress 
said,  that  if  it  was  the  last  guinea  she  had  in  the  world,  she 
would  have  a  doctor's  advice  for  me.  I  could  not  stand  nor 
move ;  and  so  the  doctor  came,  and  my  mistress  had  not  a 
guinea  in  the  world,  and  so  she  sold  some  umbrellas  for  a 
low  price,  which  she  lost  a  great  deal  by;  and  I  had  a  doc- 
tor, and  he  saved  my  life ;  and  you  know,  ma'am,  what  a. 
poor  ailing  thing  I  used  to  be  : — well !  ever  since  this  illness, 
I  have  been  quite  well :  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  a  stout  wo- 
man at  last;  and  we  have  so  much  work  that  my  mistress 
has  money  running  over  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  more 
hands.  I'm  sure  you'll  say  I  can  never  do  too  much  for  my 
mistress,' 

Here  we  see  one  of  of  those  acts  of  charity  of  whose 
appreciation  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  taught  us  to  love  as 
brethren,  we  cannot  doubt :  here  is  no  '  enthusiasm,'  no 
<  hobby-horse,'  no  '  running  after  a  sensation,'  no  *  scenic 

elfect ;' 
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grateful  offering  to  her  palate,  and  came  doubly 
recommended  by  her  knowledge  of  the  donors. 

The  disorder  had,     like  most  of   those  con- 
tracted  under   circumstances  of  anxiety,    seized 
the  nervous    system ;    and  she    was  haunted  by 
images    that    left  her  in  a  state  of  real  or  sup- 
posed delirium, — real  when  the  recollection  was 
stronger  than  the  fact,   and  supposed  whenever 
the  cause  of  those  images  was  not  known  to  those 
about  her.      A  few  days,   and  the  best  possible 
care,  restored  to  her  the  use  of  her  faculties,  but 
consigned  her  to  a  state  of  debility  hardly  less 
alarming:    anxieties  innumerable,    and,   like  the 
distresses  of  a  dream,  met  with  no  fortitude,  crowd- 
ed on  her  mind ;  and  had  not  the  decision  and  the 
generosity  of  Lady  Elma,  been  the  shield  for  the 
weakness  of  her  nerves,  she  would  have  sunk  into 
despondency  under  the  sense  of  extreme  obligation, 
added  to  another  cause  of  uneasiness  which  she 
dared  not  acknowledge — no,  not  even  to  herself. 
She   knew  there  was  that  on  her  mind,  which  if 
betrayed,  would  for  ever  fix  on  her  the  condemna- 
tion of  her  own  reason,  and  probably  deprive  her 
of  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  were  now  her 
friends.     She  could  not  be  responsible  for  what 
she  had  uttered  in  her  delirium,  yet  it  was  only  by 
Tague  questions  that  she  could  seek  repose  to  her 

effect;'  and  moreover,  let  it  be  known,  that  the  girl  was,  on 
pain,  of  dismission,  enjoined  silence;  but  whose  heart  burst- 
ing with  gratitude,  could  keep  within  its  owu  precincts  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  deed  V 

mind  j 
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mind:  these  procured  her,  indeed,  a  general  as- 
surance that  she  had  said  nothing  very  fooUsh  or 
■wicked  ;  but  her  best  hope  was  founded  in  the  pos- 
sibility, that  if  she  had  been  imprudent,  she  was 
not  understood. 

To  prevent  danger  to  the  convalescent,  and  m- 
ponvenience  to  Lady  Luxmore,   she  was  on  the 
day  of  her  ladyship's  departure,  removed  to  Lady 
Elma's.     The  countess  had  not  been  wanting  in 
kindness: — she    had    desired   that   Miss  Aubrey 
might  have  every  thing  she  wanted ;  and  when  able 
to  receive  her,  she  had  gone,  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day,  to  her  room,  to  tell  her  how  dismally  she  was 
reduced,  and  how  ill  she  looked,  and  to  ask  w^he- 
|;her  '  she  really  thought  she  should  recover,  and  ia 
"what  time.'     At  parting,  she  seemed  reluctant  to 
quitting  her,  though  it  would  have  been  very  un- 
pleasant to  her  to  remain ;  and  the  farewell  was 
that  of  two  persons  well  inclined  to  each  other: 
but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  release  to  one  party ;  and  tJie 
invalid  recovered  faster  when  Lady  Luxmore's  re- 
maining was  no  longer  a  matter  of  question.   Lady 
Elma's  cares  were  soon  visible  in  their  good  effects ; 
and  when  ]\Irs.  and  Miss   Le  Sage  were  quitting 
Brighton,  she  was  able  to  accept  their  invitation  to 
travel  with  them,  and  their  offer  to  deposit  her  in 
London,  in  their  way  to  Hertfordshire.     A  condi- 
tion that  she  should  stop  on  the  road  with  them, 
to  make   a  visit  to  a  family  not  quite  strangers 
to  her,  did  not  render  their  kindness  less  accept- 
able. 

To 
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To  part  from  Lady  Eima  required  some  re- 
collection that  none  of  this  world's  gratifica^ 
tions  are  let  on  long  leases  ;  but  there  was  hope 
of  meeting  in  the  spring ;  and  her  ladyship  was 
too  much  used  to  the  world,  to  encourage  young 
sorrows. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    LXXV. 


Who  is  to  blame?  ' 'Tis  pitiful ;  'tis  tvondroxis  pitiful.'  The 
blessing  of  a  daughter.  Cool  argimitnt.  The  7nischiefs  of 
modern  system.     Instances  of  a  better  conduct. 

The  travellers  reached,  by  dinner-time,  the  house 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed,  who  were  related  to  IMrs. 
Le  Sage,  and  were  just  returned  home,  after  spend- 
ing some  weeks  at  Brighton  with  her.  It  was  then 
they  had  become  acquainted  with  Gertrude;  and 
having  one  daughter,  about  whom  they  seemed 
anxious,  Mr.  Reed  had  sometimes  expressed  a 
bantering  wish  that  Lady  Luxmore  would  sell 
Miss  Aubrey  to  them — a  compliment  that  removed 
all  fear  in  becoming  their  guest. 

The  style  of  I\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Reed's  house,  and 
every  thing  about  it,  indicated  extreme  opulence; 
but  in  themselves  there  was  soon  evident  the 
want  of  abihty  to  fill  their  situation :  they  were 
mice  in  their  immense  apartments,  and  rather  oc- 
cupiers than  possessors  of  their  domain.  *  We 
live  in  these  three  rooms ;' — '  I  seldom  get  round 
the  grounds,'  were  expressions  that  confirmed 
these  ideas  ;  but  this  contraction  of  scene  did  not 
in  any  way  affect  their  hospitality ;  nothing  could 
be  more  liberal.  The  reception  Gertrude  experi- 
enced, was  what  the  world  calls,  to  its  own  dis- 
grace 
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^■diCe,  flattering  ;  but  what  she  felt  as  encouraging. 
She  had  been  taught,  or  at  least  she  had  learnt, 
that  the  less  we  feel  flattered,  the  safer  we  are 
from  delusion ;  and  that  it  is  a  pleasanter  and  a 
more  refined  consciousness  that  makes  us  bow 
the  head  under  a  sense  of  unmerited  kindness. 

There  was  a  fidgetty  uneasiness  about  Mrs. 
Reed  that  Gertrude  could  not  comprehend;  but  iii 
her  well-bred  attentions  to  her  guests  on  parting  for 
the  night,  it  explained  itself  by  her  coming  to  Ger- 
trude's dressing-room,  and  professing  that  she 
•wanted  a  little  private  chat  with  her.  *  I  have 
been  sitting  on  thorns  all  the  evening,'  said  she, 
*for  fear  Reed  should  say  any  thing  to  Mrs.  Le  Sage 
about  my  daughter :  the  old  lady  is  a  very  good 
creature  as  ever  lived ;  but  old  people  are  apt  to 
have  prejudices,  and  are  generally  a  little  severe  ; 
and  Reed  and  I  had  agreed  when  we  knew  my 
aunt  would  bring  you,  that  we  would  interest  you 
about  Barbara ;  you  do  not  know  how  you  have 
obliged  us  by  coming  to  us ;  and  it  is  just  at  ii 
lucky  time,  for  Lady  Altitude  is  coming  down  to 
her  house  but  a  few  miles  off,  and  will  bring  Bar- 
bara with  her;  and  as  we  really  cannot  think  of  her 
going  to  school  any  longer,  it  is  delightful  to  have 
you  here  for  a  little  model  for  her  at  first  setting 
off,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on  very  well  after- 
wards; for  she  is  a  very  good-hearted  girl,  and 
she  7Jiust  learn  of  you,  who  are,  I  understand,  so 

very  correct  in  what  you  do.' '  I  fear  ma'am,' 

interrupted  Gertrude,  *you  have  entertained  a  very 
mistaken  idea.' 'O!  no;  my  dear  Miss  Au- 
brey, 
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brey,  I  have  not :  do  not  be  afraid  of  my  being 
too  civil ;  I  mean  just  what  I  say:  I  understand, 
to  put  your  merit  at  the  lowest,  tliat  you  are  very 
good,  and  have  conducted  yourself  uncommonly 
weii  under  very  disagreeable  circumstances.' 

*  It  is  probably,'  replied  Gertrude,  with  her  in- 
variable honesty,  *  to  those  circumstances  that  I 
am  indebted  for  any  of  the  merit  you  are  so  good 
as  to  ascribe  to  me.  I  dare  say,  had  I  been  brought 
up  like  other  young  women,  I  should  have  been 
exactly  like  any  one  of  them;  and  you  are  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  look  on  my  singularities  as 
advantages  :  I  am  sure  they  are  no  cofujorts  ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  discourage  me  in  trying  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  look  for  sreat 
advantage  from  your  kindness  in  admitting  me; 
for  I  am  sadly  ignorant  in  many  things  tliat  ane 
very  necessary.' 

*  You  ai'e  very  polite.  But  we  must  come  to 
business :  you  know,  my  dear  young  friend,  Mr, 
Reed  and  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and  she  must 
have  an  immense  fortune:  all  this  place,  our  other 
seat  in  Devonshire,  our  beautiful  house  in  town, 
a  great  deal  of  West-India  property,  and  I  know 
not  what  in  the  funds,  must  be  hcr's ;  for  Ileed 
and  I  have  not  the  means  to  spend  half  our  in- 
come. He  is  a  sensible  wortiiy  creature,  and 
lives  in  his  library  and  in  his  farm ;  and  really  I 
have  observed,  that,  unless  people  will  be  down- 
right fools,  or  have  some  very  expensive  and,  I 
think,  very  troublesome  tastes,  they  cannot  spend 
beyond  a  certain  income  ;  we  can  neither  cat  more 

7  lior 
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nor  wear  more  clothes,  nor  inhabit  more  housed 
than  are  convenient ;  and  when  we  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done,  and,  I  hope,  not  neglected  the 
good  of  those  around  us,  still  we  have  an  enormous 
surplus.  On  this  consideration.  Reed  and  I 
tiiousjht  it  ri»ht  to  mve  Barbara  every  advantage; 
and  we  kept  her  at  home  under  the  best  teachers 
we  could  procure,  till  we  found,  what  I  am  told 
often  occurs,  that  the  mixt  character  of  parent 
and  governor  does  not  do  well  together.  Reed 
tried,  as  he  is  a  most  excellent  classical  scholar, 
to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  those  thinj^^s  which  one 
hardly  can  get  any  one  to  teach  woSi  ;  but  we  soon 
found  our  love  for  her  diminished  our  authority : 
at  first,  when  quite  a  child,  she  tea  zed  us  out  of 
an  acquiescence  in  her  negligence  ;  and,  in  shoit, 
when  she  grew  older,  we  thought  it  best  to  send 
her  a\^ay  from  us.  You  may  judge  what  pain  it 
gave  us  to  do  this ;  but  we  had  then  no  power 
over  her  :  and  it  was  necessary.  "S^^c  were  well 
recommended  to  one  of  the  highest  of  those  select 
institutions,  where,  I  must  say,  1  think  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  home  and  a  school  are  combined. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  been  done  for  Barbara: 
you  will  call  me  a  partial  mother,  but  still  I  must 
sav,  I  never  saw  a  o;irl  more  eleaant  in  her  external 
manners,  nor  can  I  find  any  one  her  superior  in 
the  best  accomplishments.  Her  father  is  a  sen- 
sible man,  and  I  am  not  a  violent  fashionist ;  we 
both,however,  wish,  naturally,  an  only  daughter  sd 
circumstanced,  to  be  on  a  level  in  educatJbn  Avitii 
others ;  and  what  she  does,  she  may  as  well  i^^ 

well ; 
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i^•elI ;  therefore  it  is  a  gratirication  to  us  to  see 
her  walk,  artd  dance,  and  dress  like  a  gentlewoman; 
and  it  is  agreeable,  as  well  as  elegant,  to  have  her 
able  to  play  and  sing  at  sight  with  correctness  and 
taste :  she  draws  any  object  before  her ;  she 
sketches  from  nature,  and  this  facility  makes  our 
tours  and  excursioris  of,  as  I  may  say,  continued 
interest ;  she  reads  aloud  with  propriety  and  leel- 
ing:  she  is  never  at  a  loss  in  conversation,  nor 
does  she  make  those  blunders  which  betray  want 
of  attention  or  an  imperfect  information  :  she 
speaks  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  most  English 
girls,  and  writes  them,  her  father  says,  with  ele- 
gance :  she  has  a  knowledge  of  plants,  shelL^^ 
minerals,  and  of  most  thing;?  that  eome  under  com- 
mon observation  ;  in  modern  and  ancient  history, 
she  is  well  instructed  :  she  writes  a  fine  free  hand, 
has  a  very  sufficient  knowledge  of  accounts;  and 
so  perfect  has  been  the  attention  bestowed  on  her 
by  her  kind  friends,  that  she  can  use  a  needle  with 
peculiar  nicety  and  exactness.  Her  disposition  is 
good :  she  has  unbounded  benevolence,  a  high 
sense  oi  honor,  and  a  great  deal  of  religious  prin- 
ciple; and  yet,  Miss  Aubrey,  this  girl  makes  me 
miserable,'  and  will,  I  sometimes  think,  break  my 
heart* 

Gertrude  stared ;  and  Mrs.  Reed  paused.  ^  True, 
I  assure  you,'  continued  Mrs.  Reed,  with  trembling 
lips  and  departing  color,  '  she  has  no  sense  of 
duty  to  us  as  her  parents ;  though  1  protest,  in 
our  care  for  her,  we  have  never  thojght  of  our- 
selves;   we  have  made  her  being  bappy  where  we 

VOL.  IV.  N  j[)laccd 
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placed  her,  as  essential  as  her  being  improved  ;  xre 
have  even  congratulated  ourselves  on  seeing  her 
impatient  to  quit  us  and  return  to  her  place  of 
education,  when  her  time  of  being  at  home  drew 
near  its  end ;  yet  for  all  this,  Barbara  seems  to  owe 
us  no  thanks  ;  she  takes  it  all  as  matter  of  course, 
and  receives  every  indulgence  as  her  right.  No 
one  suspects  this,  nor  would  I  have  it  known  ;  she 
passes,  as  she  deserves  to  pass,  for  a  thoroughly 
amiable  girl;  and  if  you  could,  by  any  means,  put 
us  in  a  way  to  correct  this  fault,  you  know  not 
how  much  Reed  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  you.' 

Most  happily  for  Gertrude,  who  could  not 
speak,  and  scarcely  could  breathe,  Mrs.  Reed 
could  not  venture  to  remain  longer  with  her  with- 
out being  missed.  V/hat  she  had  said,  had  already 
filled  the  mind  of  her  hearer,  and  called  out  again 
that  sentiment  of  wonder  she  had  so  often  felt, 
that  those  who  had  the  blessing  of  parents,  and  of 
kind  and  good  parents,  should,  in  any  way  or  de- 
gree, slight  the  blessing. '  How  coarse,  how 

vulgar, '  thought  she,  '  with  all  the  elegance  Mrs. 
Reed  describes  as  belonging  to  her,  must  this 
daughter  be  ! — ingratitude,  how  degrading! — pre- 
suming insolence, — w  hat  a  trite  species  of  liard- 
fronted  folly !  At  least,  our  faults  ought  to  be  ele- 
gant, if  we  have  been  -  elegantly  educated — but 
what  fault  is  elegant?  what  can  deserve  that 
epithet  but  rectitude  and  moderation?' 

The  next  morning  after  bicaktast,  Mr.  Reed 
invited  Gertrude  into  his  librarv,  and  had  "rcat 
pleasure  in  shew  ing  her  its,  valuable  contents :  he 

feeeiiicd 
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seemed  gratified  by  the  interest  she  took  in  what 
he  recommended  to  her  notice,  and  spoke  sensibly 
on  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  dcliiiht  that  minht 
be  enjoyed  l)y^a  mind  to  ^vhich  nothing  M-as  a 
dead  letter ;   but  this  agreeable  conversation  was 
soon  warped  to  the  subject  on  which  Mrs.  Reed 
had  spoken  the  preceding  evening  ;  and  he  entered 
on   it  with  a  si^hins  regret,    that  his  daughter 
would,  perhaps,  never  feel  the  care  with  which  he 
had  made  this   collection  proper  for  her  inheri- 
tance, and  for  any  gendeman  who  might  marry 
her. — '  Sit  down,'  my  dear  young  lady,  said  he, 
*  if  Mrs.  Reed  can  spare   me  the   enjoyment   of 
your  company  for  lialf  an  hour.     Let  me  open  my 
heart  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Barbara.     She  says 
she  has  begun  it.    I  ought  to  be  ashamed,  I  know, 
to  say  it  to  you,   but  that  girl,   though  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her,   costs  me  many 
tears.      She  has  no   heart  for  her    parents^ — I 
must  not  say  no  duti/j  it  is  an  obsolete  word. — 
And  see,  Miss  Aubrey,  my  folly ;  I  nurse  my  mi- 
sery :  see,  here's  the  book  I  read ;   *tis  the  mirror 
of  my  suffering ;  and  I  delight  in  seeing  how  faith- 
fully it  reflects  it.     'Tis  our  great  poet's   Lear  :— 
ha !  see  the  volume  opens  at 

'  Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  band 
For  lifting  food  to  it^?' 

See  here  too,  my  condemnation  : 

'  O  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  car©  of  this  !' 

I  will  not  wish,  God  forbid  I  should  ever  be 
driven  to  wish 

N  2  *  that 
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'  that  she  may  feel, 
IIow  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child/ 

No,  no;  may  she  be  happy!  for,  except  to  ug, 
she  is  a  good  girl :  though — but  perhaps  it  is  my 
natural  impatience ;  for  we  have  all  our  faults — I 
could  sometimes,  when  she  is  at  home  with  us,  say 

*  I  pray  thee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad, 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child,' 

But  I  ought  rather  to  say, 

'  Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it. 
Mend  when  thou  canst :    be  better  at  thy  leisure  j 

I  can  be  patient. 

Not  being  the  worst,  stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.* 

And  when  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  my  weak- 
ness, O !  see  how  that  divine  genius  has  antici- 
pated almost  my  very  words  : 

*  You  heavens  give  me  that  patience  which  I  need  ; 
You  sec  me  here,  ye  gods,  a  poor  *  weak'  man, 
Fuller  of  grief  than  age,  wretched  in  both; 

W  it  be  you  that  stir  my  daughter's  licart 
Against  her  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely :   touch  me  with  noble  anger. 
O  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks !' 

But  I  wiW  not  distress  you,  my  dear  young  lady; 
do  not  cry  so;  I  am  not  used  to  see  this;  I  did 
notk  now  that  a  young  woman  could  now  cry  at  any 
thing  but  fiction  ;  and,  God  knows,  this  is  none. 
O!  Miss  Aubrey,  give  my  Barbara  a  portion  of 
your  heart ;  but  yet  she  too,  perhaps,  could  leel 
for  a  stranger :  tell  me,  how  did  you  feel  towards 
your  parents?   perhaps  I  have  got  wrong  notions  : 

we 
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we  ought  to  make  allcAvances  for  change  of  man- 
ners.' 

'  I  scarcely  remember  my  father  or  mother/  re- 
plied Gertrude,  the  tears  gushing  out  more  vio- 
lently; '  and  what  I  feel  in  being  deprived  of  them, 
O!  no  one  can  tell!  But,  my  dear  sir,  do  not 
afflict  yourself ;  I  hope  you  consider  this  matter 
too  deeply;  there  may  be  some  error  in  Miss 
Reed's  education  :  there  may  have  been  some  de- 
ficiency in  those  who  have  the  care  of  her.  Pro- 
bably in  their  anxiety  to  make  her  happy,  they 
have  forgotten  that  she  is  to  look  to  her  home  as 
the  seat  of  her  own  happiness,  and  that  it  must 
l^e  founded  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  they  can 
only  inculcate ; — they  cannot  enforce  it. 

*  No,  no ;  I  can  prove  to  you  the  care  taken  of 
her,  even  in  this  point.  See,  here  is  an  answer  I 
received,  only  last  week,  to  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  excellent  woman  who  has  had  the  care  of  her, 
I  confess,  though  Barbara's  behavior  in  her  last 
vacation  was  intolerable,  1  had  not,  though  I  had 
resolved  to  do  it,  the  courage  to  describe  it,  till 
she  was  so  near  her  return  to  us,  as  to  make  me 
dread  the  repetition  of  what  J  had  endured : 

*  She  has  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  imkiiulness  as  a  vulture  befe.' 

Read  the  letter  to  yourself,  I  cannot  read  it  to  you.* 

*  My  dear  sir, 

*  The  communication  made  by  your 
letter,  has  equally  grieved  and  astonished  me  ;  and 
i?io£t  deeply  do  I  regret  that  it  was  not  made  be- 
fore. 
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fore.  You  may  be  assured  every  thing  in  my 
power  shall  be  done  to  correct  the  evil  you  so 
deeply  and  so  justly  feel ;  and  what  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  the  short  time  now  before  me,  shall 
be  tlie  object  of  my  first  care,  if  you  allow  Miss 
Reed'  to  return  to  me. 

'It  is  one  of  the  many  grievous  additions  to  the 
s-olicitudes  of  my  situation,  that  parents  give  those 
to  whom  they  commit  their  children,  not  only  an 
imperfect,   but  an  incorrect  idea  of  their  dispo- 
sitions,    lin  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  I  am  told 
by  fathers  and  mothers,  that  their  children  have 
a  distinj:iuished  superiority  in  talent  or  moral  qua- 
lities, while  in  the  detail  of  this  aggregate,  they  let 
out  what  shews  that,  if  all  which  is  said  had  been 
t-i'ue,   the  child  would  never  have  been  removed 
from  under  the  care  of  her  parents  :   or  else,  a  list 
of  faults  and   deficiencies  is  made  out,  which  is 
s-ummed  up  at  last  into  a  contradictory  and  equi- 
vocaljnii  euloo-ium.     Ail  that  I   can  do  in  these 
cases,  is  to  give  no  heed  to  the  report,  but  to  hold 
my  mind  disposed  to  judge  for  itself.     Now  you 
Mill  recollect,   that  not  one  word  was  ever  told 
me   of  Miss  Reed's  want  of  natural  affection  to- 
wards you  or  Mrs.  Reed  :   I  was,  on  the  contrary, 
told  she  was  all  the  fondest  parents  could  \a  ish ; 
and  the  only  two  circumstances  that  I  can  re- 
collect as  militating  against  this   opinion,    have 
been  the  style  of  her  letters,  and  your  own,  per- 
haps a  little  fjattering,  assurances  that  Miss  Reed 
was  as  happy  to  return  to  me  as  to  return  home. 
It  must  always  please  me  Iq  knew,    that  I  can 
5  atone 
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stone  to  young  people  for  the  pain  they  ought  to 
feel,  and  we  might  say,  if  the  world  did  not 
correct  us,  must  feel  in  quitting  parents ;  but  I  do 
not  like  this  perfect  apathy  :  I  would  rather  have 
to  console  than  to  admonish;  and  as  I  am  but  the 
deputy  of  those  who  entrust  me,  I  should  feel  as 
if  I  had  warped  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  others, 
if  it  ever  occurred  that  I  stood  on  a  level  with 
them  in  the  love  of  their  children. 

*  With  regard  to  the  style  in  which  young  peo* 
pie  now  address  their  purents,  I  confess  it  gives 
me  some  trouble  and  more  uneasiness ;  but  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  mode  which  some  accident  will  alter, 
and  for  the  better.     We  have  seen  it  the  fashion 
for  parents  and  children  to  denominate  each  other 
as  if  perfect  strangers ;    and  I  have,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  practice,  been  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  what  relation  mother  and  son  have  stood  to 
fiach  other.     I  had  a  daughter  from  a  house  where 
J  found  the  master  of  it  called   by  his  wife,  Joe, 
while   her   daugliters   Mere    Miss   Laura,     Miss 
Louisa,  and  Miss  Anne.     But  all  tl>is  is  the  froth 
of  folly,    which  the  next  caprice  of  one  of  its  vo- 
taries will  disperse.     You  will  not  doubt  that  I, 
in  every  way,    discourage  every  departure  from 
respect,  even  in  expressions:  I  constantly  alter  the 
familiarity  of  address  in  the  young  people's  lettersf 
into  fitter  language  ;  and  I  remember,  in  speaking 
Qn  the  subject  to  Miss  Reed,   she  lias  always  re- 
plied to  me,  that  she  thought  it  *  the  polite  style.* 
Seeing  it  now  as  connected  with  sentiment,  yoq 
jnay  be  satisfied  I  shall  be  still  more  vigilant. 

*  Allow 
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*  Allow  me  to  depart  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  province,  and  to  say,  as  you  will  now  have 
!Miss  Hted  with  you  for  some  time,  even  if  on 
Berious  consideration  you  continue  her  with  me, 
that,  with  the  preparation  1  shall  give  her  mind 
before  she  sees  you,  much  is  in  your  and  Mrs. 
Reed's  power.  It  is  in  vain,  1  must  confess, 
that  I  shall  uro;e  on  her  recollection  the  rights  of 
her  parents,  if  they  will  not  insist  on  theuj.  Per^ 
Jiaps,  as  she  has  been  allowed  so  long  to  deviute 
from  the  path  she  ought  to  have  pursued,  it  may 
require  a  little  painful  severity  to  bring  her  back ; 
there  is  all  that  tiiflference  between  regular  and  ir- 
jegular  discipline  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
management  of  a  iiorse :  he  must  pursue  the  road 
his  rider  chuses  :  if  well  ridden,  a  gentle  coercion, 
never  injurious  to  him,  will  keep  him  there  ;  if 
his  rider  is  no  equestrian,  many  a  struggle  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose.' 

*  Comfort  yourself,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Gertrude, 
when  she  returned  this  letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  '  that 
the  medicine  on  which  you  depend  for  Miss 
Reed's  cure,  is  now  only  administering.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  lind  her  improved ;  and  in 
any  way  in  which  you  can  direct  my  services,  if 
you  will  excuse  me  from  presuming  to  advise, 
■where  perhaps  I  myself  might  want  advice,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  conduce  to  your  comfort. 
Under  circumstances,  which,  perhaps,  would  a 
little  embarrass  me,  you  and  Mrs.  Reed  will,  I 
hope,  encourage  me. 

The 
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The  anxious  parents  were  to  meet  their  anxiety 
four  miles  from  tiieir  iiouse  ;  and  that  the}'  might 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  her  amendment,  it  was 
acrreed  that  their  guests  should  await  their  return. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Le  Sage  were  fully  privy  to  the 
plan  ;  but  strange  to  say,  neither  the  father  or 
mother  could  speak  of  it  to  them  ;  and  Gertrude, 
comparatively  a  stranger  to  all,  carried  messages 
between  them ! 

So  was  the  matter  arranged  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  went,  sufficiently  heavy- 
hearted,  to  meet  their  daughter.  '  I  confess,'  said 
Mrs.  Le  Sage  to  Gertrude,  when  they  were  gone, 
*  I  shall  have  some  hope  if  any  one  can  convince 
my  nephew,  that  he  and  his  wife  are  almost  as 
much  to  blame  as  this  girl.  Before  the  teachers 
of  young  people  undertake  the  sons  and  daughters, 
they  should  discipline  the  parents.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  faults,  and  still  less  could  I  endure 
to  judge  so  of  the  faults  of  extreme  indulgence,  in 
parents,  should  exonerate  a  child  from  an  atom  of 
duty  and  respect.  But,  to  the  disgrace  of  human 
nature,  I  must  say  what  my  experience  justifies, 
that  they  are  the  strict,  nay  often  the  severe, 
amongst  parents,  who  have,  not  only  the  most  of 
their  children's  obedience  and  dutiful  observance, 
but  of  their  love ;  and  if,  as  they  grow  up,  the 
rigor  of  discipline  gives  place  to  confidence, — if, 
when  children  are  ^tip  longer  children,  they  are 
treated  as  having  attained  tlie  qualities  that  make 
others  members  of  society,  I  think  I  may  say  there 
is  seldom  much  to  be  endured  on  one  side,  or  corr 

rccted 
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reeled  on  the  other.  I  love  my  nephew  and  his 
wife  as  my  own  children  ;  but  I  see  their  error  with 
regard  to  their  daughter,  and  I  deplore  it ;  it  does 
not  render  her  less  culpable,  or  them  less  pitiable  ; 
but  whoever  is  to  assist  in  rectifying  it,  ought  to  be 
previously  informed.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
a  jealousy  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed ;  and  when 
Barbara  is  at  home,  she  sees  herself  bid  for.  Her 
father  asks  her  to  go  fishing  or  riding  w  ith  him  ;- 
her  mot'aer  at  the  same  time  gives  her  an  option  of 
a  morning-visit.  When  her  father  wants  her  to 
read  to  him,  her  mother  wants  her  to  put  her  in  the 
way  in  some  fancy-work.  If  Barbara  does  not 
chuse,  and  it  is  not  often  that  she  does  chuse,  to  be 
ready  when  they  are  going  out,  they  will  wait ;  ancj 
I  have  known  them  detained  in  this  way,  till  they 
have  been  driven  to  give  up  a  dinner-engagenjent. 
When  a  child,  the  slight  punishments  inflicted  on 
her,  never  bore  any  relation  or  proportion  to  the 
offence  punished ;  and  she  has  heard  and  seen  me 
reproved  when  she  has  been  left  to  my  care,  for 
confining  her  to  her  room  and  her  needle,  to  punish 
some  negligence  in  her  dress,  I  have  some  respect 
forthe  vulgar  adage,  '  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness.' Purity  should  pervade  every  part  of  the  cha- 
racter; and  its  opposite  should  be  fought  and  con- 
quered in  whatever  quarter  it  rears  its  standard.  I 
therefore  have  been  an  advocate  for  a  dirty  frock  as 
a  punishment  of  some  otfencf  ^ ;  and  I  never  could 
see  the  connection,  or  the  probable  good  eftbct  of 
giving  Barbara  the  indulgence  of  learning  the  Morn- 
ing hymn  in  the  Paradise  Lost,   to  cure  her   of 

negligent 
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negligent  habits.  But  I  am  an  old  woman,  conse- 
quently have  no  authority.  My  nephew  says  truly, 
*  None  but  parents  can  know' — and  his  wife  has  a 
^ore  homely  retort  ready  for  my  daugtiter— so  we 
are  silent. — Barbara  has  been  always  too  much 
consulted  :  she  had  taken  it  into  her  bead  once,  that 
she  could  not  ride  three  in  the  chariot,  or  on  the 
back  seat  of  any  more  roomy  carriage,  and  I  have 
known  her  father,  for  peace-sake,  yield  his  place  to 
her,  and  either  stay  at  home,  or  encounter  a  heavy 
rain  on  horseback,  or  in  an  open  carriage,  pretend- 
ing— so  unwilling  are  we  to  confess  the  truth  even 
to  ourselves  '.  that  he  preferred  what  he  did.  At 
one  time,  she  chose  to  decide  that  her  being  at  ta- 
ble when  dinner  began,  M'as  unnecessary — she  ate 
only  of  the  second  course,  and  with  the  second 
course  she  entered ;  and  my  good  relations  were 
disposed  to  endure  this,  and  very  angry  with  me 
when  I  advised  checking  the  folly  by  making  her, 
for  once,  lose  her  dinner.  Finding  her  power  in- 
creased by  exercise,  she  soon  made  her  choice  in 
every  thing  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  her 
parents.  If  she  rode  on  horseback  with  her  fa- 
ther, she  would  walk  her  horse  at  a  rate  that  would 
have  protracted  their  airing  till  midnight;  and  in 
short,  matters  were  at  one  time  growing  so  bad, 
that  I  was  asked,  as  you  are,  to  take  the  conduct  of 
iier,  and  to  bring  her  into  a  little  discipline.  She 
has  really  what  is  called  a  good  heart ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  good  at  bottom  when  you  can  get  at 
it ;  but  it  is  a  long  way  to  it,  I  confess.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  in  the  outset,  from  the  inter- 
ference 
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ference  of  the  ])arcnts,  who  uniformly  took  her  part 
af^ainst  themselves,  and  allowed  her  at  table  to 
help  herself  to  what  she  Hked  best,  and  to  assu^ac 
a  controling  power  in  every  thing  ;  but  I  weathered 
all  this,  and  by  dealing  firmly  and  candidly  with 
the'girl,  I  brought  her  to  reason — the  chief  engine 
of  government  I  used  was  a  pen.  1  framed  a  little 
catechism,  to  which  I  made  her  answer  every 
night;  and  1  wrote  daily,  and  in  her  sight,  a  journal 
of  her  conduct :  I  made  her  father  praise  or  blame 
her,  as  she  merited  :  she  began  to  feel  the  sweet  sa-r 
tisfaction  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  having 
prevailed  on  Mrs.  Reed  to  pursue  my  plan,  when 
I  was  called  away  from  them,  I  had  great  hopes  of 
a  reform  ;  but  on  my  return  I  found  they  had  not 
persisted  a  w-eek  in  that  which  they  at  first  thought 
almost  magic  in  its  effects ;  and  the  house  would 
scarcely  have  been  tolerable,  had  not  a  place  of 
education  been  found  for  her,  three  years  ago. 

'  The  evil  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  concomitant  cir-? 
cumstances,  continued  Mrs.  Le  Sage,  very  serious ; 
but  far  more  in  those  which  may  follow  it.  I  make 
no  scruple  of  asserting  that  one  of  the  many  causes 
contributing  to  the  prevailing  disease  of  a  disor- 
dered mind  is  the  want  of  early  discipline.  Young 
people  now  are  so  indulged  and  so  wayward,  that 
the  world  Mill  not  satisfy  them — poetry,  fiction, 
and  the  tension  of  their  minds  set  the  intellect  to 
too  fine  an  edge — the  imagination,  that  main-sail 
ofau  unballasted  vessel,  has  acquired  a  destructive 
predominance — half  its  food  is  poison.  And  where 
tliis  is  not  the  error,  the  extreme  inanity  in  which 

young 
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young  people  are  allowed  to  pass  their  time  of  re- 
laxation, does  the  mischief.  In  the  case  of  Bar- 
bara, I  know  she  never  returns  to  discipline  without 
a  letter  of  justification  for  not  having  done  any  part 

of  what  was  expected   of  her. The  smallest 

reverse  that  these  seekers  of  indulgence  meet 
M'ith,  on  entering  the  world,  destroys  them — many 
nre  the  instances  of  death  in  young  people,  by 
chagrin,  attending  a  disappointment  in  the  wealth 
of  a  father — and  many,  many  of  the  hosts  now  fill- 
ing, or  waiting  to  fill,  houses  of  private  reception 
for  the  insane,  would  never  have  needed  them,  had 
they  been  in  time  taught  to  submit.  One  proof  of 
this  is  the  rarity  of  insanity  amongst  quakers — the 
more  they  relax,  the  less  will  grow  this  distinction, 
but,  at  present,  pure  insanity  is  not  common  among 
them.  See  what  is  the  conduct  of  a  fauiily  of 
well-educated  quakers.  I  have  heard  a  father  say 
to  a  son,  at  what  is  called  man's  estate,  '  David, 
what  time  must  thee  set  otf  for  town  to-morrow  ?'— 
*  At  six,  father :  would  thee  wish  me  to  go  sooner  ? 
— if  thee  do,  I  will.' — '  To  please  my  father'  is 
the  motive  I  have  heard  alledged  by  many  quakcr- 
girls  in  doing  what  they  thought  he  would  approve, 
and  one  child  can  deter  another  from  doins:  what 
would  be  very  pleasant,  by  saying,  '  Do  not  thee 
think  thy  father  or  thy  mother  will  be  displeased  ?' 
--They  certainly  do  bring  up  their  children  in  a 
way  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  the  early  ace 
at  which  they  instil  principles,  is  much  in  favor  of 
th(;ir  being  retained.  In  sljort,  my  dear  Miss 
Aubrey,    there  are  few  amongst  us  who  were  not 

created 
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created  to  obey  our  fellovM -creatures  in  some  way  of 
other,  and  we  must  all  obey  one  Master — women 
have  a  more  especial  call  to  obedience;  and  I  know 
no  exemption,  even  for  Barbara  Reed  *.' 

*  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe,  that  young  per- 
sons fear  disgracing  their  rank,  by  shewing  respect  to  their 
parents.  For  the  information  of  tliis  lovely  timidity,  we  beg 
to  assure  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  they  may  obey 
the  command  of  their  Maker,  and  yet  be  fashionable  ;  for 
we  have  heard  a  young  man,  of  the  most  elegant  person  and 
manners,  the  nephew  of  a  duke,  and  now  the  husband  of  a 
duke's  daughter,  and  with  a  genealogy  that  few  ot  our  rea- 
ders could  pretend  to  match,  reply  to  his  father,  when  he 
said,  *  Act  for  yourself,  I  do  not  wish  to  treat- you  like  a 
child  ;' — '  I  always  wish.  Sir,  to  consider  myself  as  & 
child,  where  you  are  concerned.' — Being  asked  '  When  shall 
J  f)ee  you  again  ?'  he  answered,  '  When  you  command  me. 
Sir.'  And  we  really  did  overhear  a  young  woman  of  for- 
tune, and  now  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  very  large  landed 
property,  say  to  her  parent,  when  thanked  for  some  atten- 
tion, '  Can  I  do  too  much  for  so  good  a  mother  ?' — '  Very 
probably,'  replies  Mrs,  Augustus,  or  Miss  Augusta  Urchin^ 
*  but  then  they  had  such  parents  as  one  ought  to  have.  I 
dare  say  they  had  made  them  independent.' — Nonsense! 
they  were  not  independent— and  tell  us,  ye  pert  friends,  is 
there  any  qualifying  clause  in  the  commandment  ? — Are  we 
told  to  honor  our  father  and  mother  if  v:e  like  them.  Be- 
lieve us,  if  the  young  .will  not  correct  themselves,  the  rod  of 
parental  power  vvill  soon  be  felt  heavier  than  is  expected  J 
parents  are  beginning  to  open  their  e)es — and  we  certainly 
•will  help  them,  out  of  the  sincerest  regard  for  the  rising  ge- 
neration* 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER   LXXVr. 

The  gentle  Barbara.  The  wise  parent.  Young  pests.  Ktn. 
dred  virtues.  Portraits  of  a  family.  Labor  in  vain.  An 
auhvjard  attempt*     Welcome  home  again. 

The  family  returned.  Miss  Reed  and  Gertrude 
were  introduced  to  each  other,  and  it  could  not  but 
be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Reed's  eulotziuni  on  her 
daughter  was,  as  far  as  time  permitted  the  disclo- 
sure, justified — but  the  parents  wore  care  on  their 
brow ;  and  JMrs.  Reed's  incessant  and  assiduous 
endeavors  to  stroke  her  daug;hter  into  a  creditable 
deportment,  shewed  that  something  was  wanting. 

*  I  am  desperate,'  said  Mr.  Reed,   at  the  first 
opportunity  of  speaking  alone  to  Gertrude.     ^  All 
that  has  been  said  or  done,  has  had  no  effect.     I 
saw  in  Barbara  no  expression  of  joy  at  meeting  us, 
but  much  of  regret  at  quitting  Lady  AUitude  and 
her  daughter :  she  was  surprised  we  had  come  for 
her  with  only  a  pair  of  ijorses.     *  Lady   Altitude 
never  stirred  without  four.'     I  ventured  to  remind 
her  that  half  our  way  was  over  the  bowling-road  of 
our  own  park;  but  this  seemed  to  carry  no  apology. 
The  time  of  year  being  not  very  friendly  to  travel- 
ling in  the  open  air,  and  her  mother  having  been 
lately  an  invalid,    we  had  the  carriage  close:  she 
desired  it  might  be  thrown  open  directly,   or  she 
must  ride  on  the  outside :  *  Lady  Altitude's  liad 

been 
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been  open  all  the  way  from  town,  and  every  body 
opened  their  carriage  now,  even  at  Christmas.*  It 
was  not  decent  to  contest  the  matter  publicly,  so 
we  acquiesced  ;  but  I  believe  we  were  wrong.' 

Gertrude  could  scarcely  command  her  feelings; 
*  Hen-pecked'  she  knew  to  be  a  periphrasis  for 
wife-governed ;  but  '  chick-pecked'  she  had  never 
heard — it  would  now  be  very  handy  if  brought  into 
use.  '  Why,'  thought  she,  as  Mr.  Reed  proceed- 
ed, almost  in  tears,  to  bewail  his  misery,  and  almost 
to  wish  he  had  no  daughter — he  was  wrong  here  j 
he  should  have  wished  for  a  dozen — '  vvhy,'  thought 
Gertrude,  '  did  you  not  turn  this  graceless  wretch 
into  the  road,  and  make  her  march  before  vou  all 
the  way  home  ?' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  politeness  and  cor- 
diality of  Miss  Reed's  deportment  to  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. Had  Gertrude  not  been  previously 
admitted  to  confidence,  she  could  not  have  inferred 
any  thing  at  all  of  kin  to  hard-heartedness,  from 
what  she  experienced  ;  but  certainly  she  was  less 
solicitous  to  please  her  parents  than  their  visitors. 
Had  thev  been  from  home,  Gertrude  must  have 
thought  her  more  than  commonly  endowed  with 
the  gentle  graces  of  her  sex  ;  and  whatever  ^^  as 
agreeable  in  itself  came  so  recommended  by  the 
elegance  of  her  manners,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  that  the  touchstone  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Reed's 
presence  was  necessary  to  make  Gertrude  credit 
what  she  could  not  but  wish  existed  not.  So  little 
did  this  lovely  girl  seem  conscious  of  her  fault  of 
attentive  to  the  visible  dejection  of  her  father  aiyi 
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the  restless  anxiety  of  her  mother,  that  she  censured 
almost  her  own  identical  fault  in  speaking  of  others. 

Yet  even  smarting  as  were  these  wretched 
parents,  under  what  may  be  termed  the  inhumanity 
of  their  only  child,  it  was  evident  that  they  wished 
to  disguise  it.  Every  attempt  that  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Le  Sage  made  to  hint,  in  the  most  distant  May,  the; 
beauty  of  filial  obedience,  or  to  recommend  the  re- 
gards of  good  breeding  between  relations,  they 
crushed  by  almost  thanking  God  that  their  Barbara 
needed  no  such  teaching.  Miss  Le  Sage  had  been 
a  guest  in  a  house  where  a  ludicrous  scene  occur- 
red, in  consequence  of  the  importance  allowed  to 
the  children  of  the  family.  She  began,  saying, 
*  We  had  a  dinner-party  one  day,  and  just  as  we 
were  sitting  down  to  table,  Mrs.  Lackwit  apo- 
logised for  the  indecorum  she  had  been  guilty 
of  in  promising  her  little  boy  the  pleasure  of  dininw 
with  us :  '  it  was  not,'  as  she  said,  '  a  customary 
indulgence  in  her  family,  but  John-Francis  had 
begged  so  hard,  that  she  could  not  refuse  him :  it 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  dinner :  her  children 
were,  thank  God,  too  well  brought  up  to  think 
much  about  eating ;  but  it  was  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  sitting  at  table  with  us — for,  perhaps,  he 
"Would  not  eat  two  mouthfuUs — poor  dear  little 
heart !' 

*  I  have  no  patience,'  said  Mr.  Reed,  *  with 
people  who  plague  one  with  their  children  at  table. 
We  never  allowed  our  Barbara  to  dine  with  us  till 
she  was — I  don't  know  how  old — but  she  always 
behaved  well — and  well,  I  trust,  she  always  will  be- 

voL.  IV,  o  have 
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have — she  does  not  want  for  good  sense,  and  I  am 
sure  she  shall  never  want  encouragement.* 

Mrs.  Reed  asked  for  a  little  more  of  the  dinner- 
party.    ]\'Iiss  Le  Sage  resumed. 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  dear  madamV  said 
Mrs.  Lackwit  to  an  old  lady  quite  deaf,  and  who 
could  only  nod  andbo'.v  in  reply ;  "youdonot  know- 
how  very  sensible  John-Francis  grows;  he  would 
astonish  you,  and  he  is  always  talking  of  you." 

*  That's  the  way  with  all  silly  mothers,'  said 
Mrs.  Reed :  'always  puffing  off  their  children.  Now 
r,  when  Barbara — ' 

'  Come,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  Barbara  now,'  said 
Mr.  Reed,  *  I  want  a  little  more  of  Master  John- 
Francis.' 

*  Well,'  proceeded  Miss  Le  Sage,  '  Master 
John- Francis  was  seated  next  to  the  old  lady ;  and 
then  mama  began:  "What,  will  John-Francis's 
dear  little  heart  like  to  have  of  all  these  nice  things? 
. — now  look  round,  quite  sharp,  while  1  am  busy.'* 

*  What  folly!'  said  Mrs.  Reed,  *  to  give  children 
their  choice  !  iiow  can  they  know  what  is  fit  for 
fhem  to  eat  -*     When  my  Barbara  was  a  child — ' 

*  Nay,'  said  Mr.  Reed,  '  let  us  hear  Master's 
choice.     What  did  he  take?' 

*  He  chose,'  said  Miss  Le  Sage,  *  soaj,  which 
his  father  was  carving ;  but  mama,  as  if  fearing 
papa  might  not  be  as  yielding  as  she  was,  per- 
suaded him  to  be  content  with  some  of  '  the  nice 
thin  rich  part  of  the  pretty  pink  salmon,'  to  which 
she  was  helping  her  guests.' 

'  Th(^ 
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*  The  worst  fish  in  the  world  for  children,'  said 
JMr.  Reed — '  our  little  girl — ■' 

'  Nay,  nay;  you  will  not  let  me  talk  of  Barbara,' 
said  Mrs.  Reed — '  so  pray  do  not  you.  Go  on, 
dear  cousin — did  Master  take  the  pink  fish?' 

*  No, .he  was  constant.'  *  Ah!  ah!  John-Fran- 
cis,' says  mama,  '  let  3'ou  alone,  you  always  know 
what's  nice.'  *  Just  what  I  ^vanted,'  whispering 
to  the  gentleman  next  her ;  '  he  would  have  changed 
his  mind  if  I  had  not  ofi^ered  him  the  salmon.  I 
did  it  only  to  make  him  take  the  soal.  Do,  Mr. 
Lackwit,  help  poor  dear  John-Francis  to  a  little 
bit  of  that  nice  white  boiled  soal — not  the  fried 
— the  boiled  is  more  relishing,  darling — it's  good, 
good.  I  am  ashamed.  Sir  Thomas,  to  keep  you 
waiting  while  he  is  helped — but  'tis  but  a  child.' — • 
Sir  Thomas  bowed ;  and  Mr.  Lackwit  in  silence 
obeyed  his  wife.' 

*  Polite  !'  said  Mr.  Reed,  *  Barbara,  what  would 
you  have  said  to  being  helped  before  strangers  ?' 

'  In  the  second  course,'  pursued  Miss  Le  Sage. 
'  there  were  ducks  ;  and  the  young  gentleman  hav- 
ing, as  his  mother  said,  saved  a  corner,  after  eating 
of  half  a  dozen  things,  for  the  merry- thought  of  a 
duck,  which  was  his  delight,  he  was  very  impatient 
for  the  dissection.  Sir  Thomas  offered  his  ser- 
vices, but  nobody  but  mama  must  cut  it;  and  as 
she  was  not  at  leisure,  ^nd  wished  obviously  to 
keep  the  ducks  whole,  till  it  was  fit  they  should  be 
cut,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose, and  keep  her  son  quiet.  Mr.  Lackwit  now 
interfering,  declared  that  the  duck  should  not  be 
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cut  to  please  the  bov,  and  this  exciting  his  hunger 
still  more,  the  mother  was  obliged  to  intreat  some 
one  to  take  a  bit  of  duck,  that  John-Francis  might 
be  served;  but  every  one  proving  obd  urate,  she  could 
only  send  away  her  own  plate  and  eat  duck;  yet 
this  did  not  quite  answer  the  purpose,  for  the  young 
man  had  been  used  to  scrape  the  dish — the  rest  of 
the  duck  was  therefore  removed  to  another,  and  he 
was  indulged  in  the  gravy.' 

'  Happy  there  were  no  more  children!'  said 
Mrs.  Reed,  '  I  do  think  it  is  a  shocking  thing  if 
people  cannot  keep  one  child  under  good  control — 
there  mi^iht  be  some  excuse,  if  there  were  half  a 
dozen.' 

*  O !  but  there  were  more  of  the  race,'  said  jMiss 
Le  Sage ;  '  with  the  dessert,  came  Miss  Lackwit, 
a  year  older  than  her  brother,  but  in  complete  good 
order,  for  I  never  saw  a  child  so  subdued.     She 
took  her  station  by  her  father,  in  silence  and  suffer- 
ing, declined  every  thing  offered  her,  because  she 
was  afraid  to  put  out  her  hand — and  drank — O  how 
i   pitied  the  little  creature! — the  health  of  every 
individual  rownd  the  table.     IMama  then,  against 
the  inclination  of  the  father,   bid  her  sing,  and 
prompting  her  with  every  line,  and  making  her  go 
over  every  stanza  twice,  that  she  might  have  it  more 
perfect,  she  got  through,  in  one  continued  shake, 
and  with  not  a  note  in  tune,  *  Crazy  Jane,'  while 
I  sat  almost  as  crazy  as  Jane  herself,  with  anger  and 
impatience.     Next  came  in  a  lovely  fat  girl,  not 
four  years  old,  *  the  father's  pet' — she,  kneeling 

on 
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on  his  knees,  and  putting  up  her  little  hands,  was 
made  to  exhibit  in  a  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer;  and  somehow  or  other  I  was  beginning  to 
/eel  very  uncomfortable,  when  a  baby  was  pro- 
duced, who  having  been  deposited  by  its  nurse,  in 
rotation  with  all  of  us,  at  last  reached  its  mother, 
and  gave  some  indications  of  hunger  or  thirst  which 
*  we  ladies'  retired  to  satisfy.' 

Miss  Le  Sage,  at  the  end  of  her  recital,  would, 
from  what  she  had  witnessed  in  this  family,  have 
reasoned  on  the  probable  fate  of  the  children  in 
it ;  but  she  soon  found  her  relations  were  in  ago- 
nies, lest  Miss  Reed  should  suspect  herself  glanced 
at.  They  therefore  anticipated,  in  their  own  way, 
the  evil  consequences  of  such  bad  management, 
and  again  thanked  God  that,  by  having  avoided 
any  resemblance  to  such  folly,  they  felt  perfectly 
secure  from  similar  punishment.  The  whole  con- 
versation on  their  part  therefore,  ended  in  a  com- 
pliment to  their  daughter ;  and  if  they  had  possess- 
ed influence  enough  to  produce  an}'  effect  in  her 
mind,  her  feeling  must  have  been  the  most  perfect 
encouragement  to  behave  ill. 

Gertrude  passed  an  hour  that  evening  with  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Le  Sage,  and  remarked,  with  hope,  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  recall  Miss  Reed  to  a  sense 
of  duty  :  her  foundation  was  the  various  indications 
she  gave  of  feeling  and  good  dispositions.  '  She 
is  pitiful,  she  is  courteous,'  said  a\Iiss  Le  Sage,  '  I 
grant  it;  but  whether  she  be  reclaimable,  is  another 
question,  and  admits  of  as  much  doubt  as  I  feel 

when 
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•when  I  ask  myself  whether  her  parents  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests  in  the  bu- 
siness, were  they  put  in  the  way  to  do  it.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  if  not  for  their  sake  for  the 
girl's ;  a  hard  heart  in  any  one  at  fifteen,  must  be- 
come something  dreadful  at  fifty. 

'  There  are,  in  my  opinion,'  said  Mrs.  Le  Sage, 
*  a  set  of  female  virtues  that  are  strongly  linked, 
and  which  can  never  be  practised  in  any  degree  of 
perfection  but  when  they  exist  together.  They 
are  all,  I  am  convinced,  but  modifications  of  the 
same  feeling.  Piety  towards  God,  is  loyalty  to 
our  sovereign,  obedience  to  parents,  submission  to 
a  husband,  and  in  the  state  previous  to  that  of 
marriage,  fidelity  to  the  man  of  our  choice.  In 
all  of  these  duties  I  have  been  practised ;  and  how- 
ever imperfectly  I  have  performed  them,  I  would 
not,  for  any  gratification,  give  up  the  dignified  plea- 
sure they  have  produced  me.  In  choral  service 
w  hen  1  hear 


the  pealing  organ  blow 


To  the  '"ull-voiced  choir  below 
In  service  high  and  anthem  clear,' 

1  am  borne  in  imagination  to  Heaven ;  and  when 
1  have  attended  our  blameless,  our  holy-minded 
monarch,  at  any  public  spectacle,  and  above  all, 
when  I  have  seen  him  at  early  prayers  in  Windsor 
castle,  my  heart  has,  in  the  first  instance,  over- 
flowed with  a  sentiment  of  undescribable  attach- 
ment, and  in  the  last,  my  prayers  have,   I  hope, 

ascended 
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ascended  MJth  his  for  blessings  on  his  people,  in 
humble  intreaty  that  so  great  an  example  of  those 
virtues  to  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  pro- 
mised, may  not  be  withdrawn  till  I  am  laid  in  my 
grave.  Now,  what  of  these  consolations  which 
I,  at  threescore,  experience,  can  Barbara  Reed 
hope  for,  if  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
features  be  wanting  to  her  mind  at  the  time  when 
her  mind  is,  as  I  may  say,  framing  its  countenance? 
We  ought  all  to  grow  better  as  wc  grow  older;  but 
growing  better  implies  a  positive  degree  of  good 
previously  subsisting;  and  if  the  time  of  amelio- 
ration is  to  be  spent  in  bringing  ourselves  up  from 
an  abyss  of  error  to  the  lowest  degree  of  right,  life 
will  be  too  short  for  any  visible  progress  in  our  task; 
and  we  may  be  called  to  the  throne  of  hnal  judg- 
ment, before  we  have  bestowed  any  thought  on 
the  requisites  for  being  acquitted  there.' 

^  Another  consideration,'  said  IMiss  Le  Sage, 
*  makes  me  anxious  for  Barbara.  In  her  conduct 
towards  her  parents,  she  shews  that  she  considers 
them  as  no  protection;  and  by  this  independence 
she  obviously  deprives  herself  of  that  safeguard 
which  should  protect  her  against,  not  only  violence, 
but  imposition.  The  lamb  had  strayed  from  the 
ewe,  before  the  wolf  seized  on  it :  the  mother 
would  not  have  gone  out  of  sight  of  the  dogs.' 

*  And,'  continued  ]\Irs.  Le  Sage,  wlien  she  had 
listened  to  what  Gertrude  could  suggest,  '  example 
terrifies  me  more  than  any  of  my  own  theories : 
extreme  indulgence  does  so  fatten  if  it  does  nof 
harden  the  youag  heart,  that  it  must  be  the  deep 

est 
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est  probing  that  reaches  its  diseased  core ;  and  I 
have  on  my  memory  an  instance  so  direful  of  its 
fatal  effects,  that  you  cannot  wonder  if  I  attend  to 
no  disparity  between  the  situation  of  her  whose  de- 
praved mind  furnishes  it,   and  the  object  of  my 
nearer  anxiety.  I  was,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life, 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  very  worthy  man  who 
was,  at  the  time  I  knew  him,   suffering  under  a 
singular  and  very  severe  hardship.     He  had  been 
bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  consi- 
derable income  from  his  profession ;  his  connec- 
tions were  of  the  first  rank,  and  he  was,  in  every 
way,  a  gentleman.     An  offer  was  made  him  to  go 
to  the  East  Indies  as  ai. puisfie  judge,   and  being  a 
single  man  at  the  time,  the  offer  was  eligible,  and 
he  accepted  it :   he  disposed  of  his  chambers,  his 
books,  and  whatever  he  possessed  of  property,  and 
was  preparing  to  embark,  when  a  change  in  the 
administration  brought  forward  a  candidate  for  the 
situation,  and  without  any  atonement  to  him  for  his 
disappointment  or  his  loss,  he  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  not  needed  ;  he  had  then  to  begin  the 
world  again,  and  again  was  getting  forward,  though 
very  slowly,  when  an  opportunity  of  very  fairly 
advancing  his  fortune  by  marrying  the  widow  of  a 
Scotch  peer,  presented  itself:  the  l^dy  was  an  esti- 
mable woman,  with  a  small  jointure,  but  good  con- 
nections, and  very  well  disposed,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  and  a  comfortable  home,  to  live  in  the 
strictest  frugality.     They  had  one  daughter;  and  as 
they  were  not  then  young  people,  they  considered 
every  renunciation  of  needless  expence  as  doubly 
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enjoined  by  their  anxiety  for  her.   As  she  grew  up, 
talents,  of  no  common  description,  called  for  an 
education  more  than  adeq«iate  to  their  fortune: 
they  were  unwilling  that  Jemima  should  be  stinted 
in  any  thing  which  their  power  could  reach,  were 
the  exertion  ever  so  painful  to  themselves ;  and  she 
had  the  best  instructors  in  every   branch  of  po- 
lite accomplishments.    At  eleven  years  old,  she  was 
a  prodigy  in  music,  drawing,  and  languages ;  and 
at  twelve,  she  had  composed  a  set  of  lessons  for 
which  a  publish(3r  of  music  offered  a  considerable 
sum  ;  but  too  thoughtless  to  know  the  value  to  her 
parents  of  such  an  assistance   in  their  expences, 
and  too  perverse  to  be  advised,  she  contrived  to 
send  the  lessons  to  the  man  to   whom  she  had 
shewn  them,  with  a  flourishing  note  requesting  his 
acceptance  of  them.    I  tell  you  this,  only  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  cast  of  her  mind.     I  shall  not 
follow  her  through  the  vagaries  of  her  temper. 
She  was  still  the  delight  and  the  pride  of  her  pa- 
rents ;  and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  vain  of  her 
talents,    gave    her  the  best    introduction.      She 
was  drest  at  a  great  expence,  to  be  seen  with  the 
first  people  in  the  first  situations ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  procure  for  her  the  post  of  maid  of  ho- 
nor :  interest  was  making,  when  she  eloped,   not 
with  a  gay  soldier,    a  rough  sailor,   or  a  man  of 
accomplishments;    not    even   with    her   drawing 
or   her  dancing   master,   but  with    a  low   musi- 
cian; and  who, — if  such  a  deed  could   be  hon- 
est ; — an  honest  plain  man,  soon  found  that  he  had 
made  a  sad  bargain.     I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 

situation, 
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situation,  the  grief,  the  despair  of  the  poor  father 
and  mother.  I  called  by  accident  and  heard  the 
news.  I  had  a  young  friend  with  me  at  the  time ; 
and  never  can  I  forget  the  wretched  father's  looking 
at  her,  and  saying  with  a  pathos  reminding  me  of 
Lear's 

*  Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  ?' 

I  hope  she  does  not  learn  music. 

Days  and  weeks  did  the  wretch  suffer  her  pa- 
rents to  remain  ignorant  of  her  fate ;  and  at  last 
she  was  accidentally  discovered  by  an  old  servant, 
who,  going  to  visit  a  friend,  saw  this  once  favored 
child,  now  a  lodger  in  the  house,  creep  down  stairs, 
unconscious  she  was  seen,  to  wash  her  only  change 
of  raiment.  But  even  then,  she  was  hardened,  and 
no  kindness,  no  promise  of  forgiveness  could  draw 
her  back. 

'  I  have  no  pleasure,'  continued  Mrs..  Le  Sage, 
*  in  detailing  scenes  of  disgusting  sordidness;  but  I 
should  err  in  judgment  if  I  did  not  give  you  the 
truth:  the  first  time  Lady********  saw  her  daugh- 
ter, was,  in  dirt  and  rags,  the  remnants  of  former 
finery,  at  the  door  of  a  public-house,  where,  either 
Avith,  or  standing  near  some  men  of  a  very  low  de- 
scription, she  was  drinking  part  of  a  pot  of  porter. 
Soon  after  this,  she  wrote  a  specious  humble  letter, 
describing  the  most  wretched  poverty  and  the  near 
approach  of  a  time  when  it  must  be  more  severely 
felt.  She  was  taken  home,  and  kindly  treated ;  but 
lier  husband  was  kept  aloof,  and  this,  as  soon  as 
her  danger  was  over,  she  resented,  in  a  ^av  that 
left  no  place  for  kindness. 

Still 
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*  Still,  though  her  fatlier  would  not  see  her,  when 
to  insult  him  was  the  purpose  of  every  visit,  the 
mother,  fearing  her  sinking  to  the  abyss  of  infamy, 
attended  to  her  in   privacy,  which  he    connived 
at ; — but  to  do  her  good  was  as  impossible  as  to 
make  her  feel.     The  father's  health  now  rapidly 
sunk  under  the  severe  chastisement ;  nor  was  the 
mother's    uninjured.     A  dropsy  coming  on,   the 
usual  submersion  of  a  breaking  heart,  he  was  re- 
moved a  few  miles  out  of  London  for  change  of 
air,  and  his  daughter  was  informed  he  was  dying, 
and  that  she  might  see  him.     To  the  messenger 
who   brought  the  news,    she   replied  by  saying, 
literally,  that  she  should  certainly  '  wear  pink  for 
mourning  for  him.'     She  went  to  make  the  visit ; 
and  the  old  man  died  at  the  sight  of  her :    the 
-  mother  lived  eighteen  months  in  an  incessant  fever. 
Of  the  catastrophe  of  this  monster,  I  cannot  in- 
form you ;  my  last  knowledge  of  her,  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,   when  she  came  to  my  house  in 
town,  begging,  on  the  plea  of  my  having  known 
her  father  and  mother.     I  retorted  her  plea  as  a 
reason  for  dismissing  her  unrelieved ;   and  if  our 
sentiments  are  to  find  their  foundation  in  expe- 
rience,  you  cannot  wonder  that  mine  are  not  in 
favor  of  unlimited  indulgence  in  parents  towards 
children.' 

The  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  was  protracted 
to  the  period  of  a  week ;  and  in  this  indulgence,  as 
necessary  to  Gertrude's  re-establishment,  Lady 
Luxmore  had,  not  unhandsomely,  concurred.  It 
had  afforded  time  for  obtaining    some  intimacy 

with, 
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with,  and  some  influence  over  Miss  Reed;  and 
Gertrude  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  say,  she 
thought  her  '  a  little  heedless'  in  her  conduct  to- 
wards  her  parents.  The  hint,  as  coming  from  a 
stranger  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  interest 
or  prejudice,  seemed  to  have  weight;  and  receiv- 
ing  it  with  great  good-humor,  Barbara  imposed  on 
her  new  friend  the  task  of  some  silent  gesture 
of  admonition,  whenever  she  tript  in  her  duty. 
Two  days  past  wonderfully  well;  and  Mr.  Reed, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  Gertrude  for  the 
miracle  she  had  atchieved  in  makins;  his  dau2;hter 
civil  to  him  ;  but  on  the  third  day,  which  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Le  Sage's  proceeding  on  her  journey,  Ger- 
trude saw  she  had  little  cause  to  regret  that  she 
could  not  stay  longer.  In  something  like  an  alter- 
cation between  father  and  daughter  on  a  trifling 
question,  Gertrude  took  part  with  the  former, 
when  he  stopt  her,  saying,  *  I  really  believe  Bar- 
bara is  right :  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  girl : 
— I  confess  you  know  more  on  the  subject  than 
I  do :  these  young  things,'  added  he^  '  are  so  ex- 
pert !  they  have  all  their  knowledge  in  their  me- 
mories :  such  an  advantage  !  we  old  fools  are  quite 
in  the  back  ground.'  '  Mr.  Sterling,'  said  Ger- 
trude, *  used  to  warn  me  against  conceit  on  this 
point,  by  saying  that  our  advantage  is  a  deception : 
the  knowledge  of  young  persons,  he  said,  is  often 
merely  the  scaffolding  to  a  building, — not  needed, 
and  consequently  removed,   when  the  edifice  is 

finished.' '  'Tis  an  ingenious  thouiiht,'    said 

Mr.   Reed ;   '   but  stilly  if  it  be  a  scaffolding,   I 

v>ouJd 
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would  retain  it.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  ac- 
curacy ;  and  I  am  glad  Barbara  is  so  accurate : 
accuracy  is  a  good  thing,  Barbara :  do  not  be  put 
out  of  conceit  with  it.' — '  True,'  said  Mrs.  Le 
Sage,  smiling,  '  if  it  does  not  hinder  the  mind  from 
extending  itself:  if  it  does,  it  is  a  sad  pin-stickincr 
quality.' 

*  Aye,  very  well,  my  dear  good  aunt,'  said  Mr. 
Reed  ;  '  you  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  about  pin- 
sticking  ;  but  I  shall  always  be  an  advocate  for 
accuracy.' 

'  These  good  cousins  of  mine,'  said  Miss  Lc 
Sage,  when  the  party  had  broken  up,  *  are  posi- 
tively awed  by  their  own  child.' 

'  Society,'  said  her  step-mother,  when  the  situ- 
ation of  the  family  was  the  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  journey  to  town,  '  will  be  a  pyramid  on  its 
point,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  this  fashion  of  pa- 
rental submission  prevails  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
and  to  say,  that  the  mischief  vvill  not  be  confined 
to  the  higher  classes :  I  have  heard  my  bailiff  and 
my  gardener  complain,  that  in  their  old  age,  their 
children,  who  had  always  had  their  own  way, 
would  do  nothing  for  them  in  return  for  their  cares.' 

*  But,'  said  Miss  Le  Sage,  '  I  am  afraid,  like  my 
good  cousins,  tliey  must,  in  justice,  blame  them- 
selves. I  am  sure  children  brought  up  in  habits 
of  obedience  would  do  better ;  but  if  thev  are  not 
taught  first  to  fear  God,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  obey  their  parents?  In  Scotland,  you  remember, 
my  dear  mother,  we  used  to  see  fathers  goin^ 
regularly  to  divine  worshipwith  their  families  :  the 
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young  people  were  treated  in  a  way  to  inspire 
that  mixt  sentiment  of  fear  and  love,  which  we 
call  awe;  and  I  believe  an  ungrateful  son  or  daugh- 
ter is  not  often  to  be  found  in  Scotland :  but  if 
the  men  you  speak  of,  were, — though  not  perhaps 
in  the  alehouse, — idling  at  home  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  at  church  ;  if  they  were  brutal 
to  their  wives,  or  in  any  way  departed  from  their 
duty,  whether  by  violence  or  negligence,  they  had 
no  ri^fht  to  expect  strict  performances  of  that 
which  they  did  not  perform  themselves;  and  though 
it  docs  not  acquit  their  children,  it  divides  the 
blame.  In  our  own  rank  in  life,  I  despair  of  seeing 
filial  piety  again ; — children  rule  so  entirely,  either 
by  their  tempers  or  their  supposed  consequence^ 
that  they  nmst  be  fools  if  they  are  not  tyrants.' 

'  And  I  am  sorry  to  say/  said  Mrs.  Le  Sage, 
*  that  in  some  instunces  where  the  contrary  is  at- 
tempted, the  attempt  is  so  aukwardly  made,  that 
1  question  whether  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
first  conquest,  be  not  better  prudence  than  risk-* 
in"  a  battle.  Mrs.  Poignant,  the  other  day  when 
I  called  to  take  leave,  led  her  daughter,  a  great 
girl  of  fourteen,  into  the  room,  with  her  shoes  hung 
about  her  neck,  ^vhich  I  found  was  her  punish- 
ment for  some  negligence  in  her  wear  of  them. 
When  she  was  sent  away,  I  asked  ]\Irs.  Poignant 
if  she  did  not  fear  taking  off  the  edge  of  shame : 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  recollection  :  she  sent 
for  her  daughter,  told  her  what  I  had  said,  took 
off  her  symbols  of  disgrace,  kissed  her,  bade  her 
wipe  her  eyes,  and  advised  her  to  be  a  good  girl.' 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude  reached  her  home  in  a  state  of  perfect 
recovery ;  and  her  regret  at  parting  from  her  con- 
voying friends,  was  abated  by  their  custom  of 
spending  the  spring  in  London.  The  substitute 
whom  Lady  Luxmore  had  found,  having  turned 
out  a  nuisance,  she  seemed  well  pleased  to  have 
again  one  who  certainly  gave  no  trouble ;  and  her 
health  still  needing  attention,  she  felt  safer  when 
her  former  nurse  was  at  hand.  The  first  evening 
was  spent  in  a  recapitulation  of  what  she  had  en. 
dured ;  and  her  expressions  were  little  short  of  joy 
at  Gertrude's  return. 


CHAP. 
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Sad  privations.  Wholesome  advice.  Memoir  of  a  literary 
•woman.  Circulating  librarians.  Want  of  employ.  Want 
of  moneij,  A  project.  The  project  carried  into  ejfect.  The 
project  successful.     The  acme  of  misery. 

Life,  with  Gertrude  Aubrey,  was  now  again  re- 
duced to  a  monotony  which  prevented  all  distinc- 
tion of  its  passages,  except  that  w^hich  she  derived 
from  herself;  and  though  she  could  find  incessant 
employmeat,  much  of  the  interest  she  felt  in  her 
occupations,  was  gone  with  him  who  had,  from  her 
infancy,  so  much  increased  them  ;  and  she  experi- 
enced that  sort  of  e7imii  which  results  from  making 
ourselves,  either  by  choice  or  necessity,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  our  own  endeavors.  The  winter 
was  setting  in  with  severity :  her  botanical  friend 
was  detained  at  a  distance  from  London  •  she  had 
no  means  of  continuing  her  lessons  in  music  or 
drawing ;  and  the  former  seemed  taken  wholly  out 
of  her  power ;  for  Lord  Luxmore's  promise  had 
certainly,  she  thought,  been  repented  of,  or  forgot- 
ten :  it  was  not  till  some  time  after,  that  she  knew 
how  prudently  the  countess,  on  finding  a  very  fine 
instrument  in  the  house,  had  referred  to  the  front 
board,  and  by  the  direction  it  afforded,  and  the 
help  of  two  chairmen,  restored  it  to  its  owner. 
'I^he  occasional  visits  of   I\Irs.   Anne  Brittoii', 

W'hich 
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%vhich  she  had  the  goodness  to  resume^  were  Ger- 
trude's greatest  consolation  under  her  sad  priva- 
tions. She  convinced  her,  that  with  such  subjects 
around  her,  her  pencil  might  proceed.  She  bade  her 
recollect  that,  after  all  which  another  can  do  for  us, 
we  must  teach  ourselves,  and  that  the  utmost  which 
masters  can  communicate,  amounts  to  little  more 
than  shortening  our  labor.  In  music,  she  shewed 
her  that,  though  not  practically,  she  might  improve 
herself  in  the  theory  of  the  art.  '  In  short,'  said 
she,  '  you  must  do  like  an  angler  in  a  bad  day ; 
mend  your  tackling,  and  improve  your  patience  *. 

This 

♦  As  this  is  the  last  occasion  we  shall  have  to  mention 
this  excellent  woman,  our  earnest  wish  to  attract  to  the 
imitation  of  goodness  by  real  example,  induces  us  to  add 
to  the  traits  of  her  character  already  presented  to  the  rea- 
der, by  a  few  particulars  that   will  elucidate  her  worth; 
worth  to  which  we  were  very  early  in   life  made  sensible, 
and  of  whose  loss  the  short  period  of  one  year  has  in  no 
degree  abated  our  perceptions.     We  have  said  that,  in  her 
instance,  circumstances  substituted  for  the  common  cares 
of  childhood  a  mode  of  training  not  peculiarly  accommo- 
dated to  the  female  character :  how  far  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion would  have  suiied  her  or  iiifluenced  her,  we  can  but 
guess  ;  but  certainly  if  to  live  to  a  period  of  life  that;  for  her 
sex,  may  be  called  advanced,  insensible  to  the  decays  of  na-* 
ture,  and  exempt  from  all  necessity  of  artificial  resources: 
if  to  be  sought,  for   the   knowledge  she  possessed,  if  to  be 
loved,  for  the  temper  with   which  she  communicated  that 
knowledge,  are  advantages  to  be  derived  from  education, 
that  education,  whether  bestowed  or  acquired,  cannot  be  a 
bad  one. 

Her  character  might  have  taken  a  different  turn,  had  her 
father   permitted  her  to  accept  an  offer  made  her  in  her 

youth 
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This  was  nholesome  advice,  and  bestowed  on 
one  not  disposed  to  neglect  it.    Gertrude  followed 

il 

youth  to  enroll  herself  in  the  fantastic  school  of  Ri- 
chardson, a  temptation  perhaps,  at  that  lime,  requiring  her 
sense  of  filial  obedience  to  resist  it,  but  which  subsequent 
observation  taught  her  to  think  well  escaped,  as  her  mind, 
when  arrived  at  its  maturity,  proved  of  a  much  stronger 
character  than  was  necessary  for  the  pupils  of  a  school 
merely  of  sentiment ;  and  the  obeisance  required  by  the 
founder,  would  ill  have  suited  her  principles;  for  her  truly 
classical  attainments  dispensed  not  with  an  iota  of  her  mo- 
ral aversion  to  corrupt  images;  and  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  extremely  coarse  painting  of  Richardson's  novels 
never  hady  in  any  degree,  her  approbation.  She  could  not 
have  thought  either  the  fountain  or  the  chanj»el  pure,  when 
the  stream  was  foul ;  and  that  literary  solecism,  works  of 
moral  instruction,  too  indelicate  to  bear  reading  aloud, 
would  never  have  arrested  the  attention  of  a  woman,  who 
was  not  only  cautious  of  the  waste,  but  nice  in  the  use  of 
time. 

Had  she  been  ostentatious  even  in  shewing  that  she  was 
not  miracuiomly  gifted,  we  might  have  been  better  able  to 
present  to  our  readers  her  powers  and  her  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  but  she  never  egotized ;  and  we  know  only 
that  she  read  when  others  slept,  and  availed  herself  of 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  stores  of  her  mind.  It 
is  certain  that  she  understood  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  as  to  make  th» 
proper  use  of  each  of  them:  she  had,  in  her  early  studies, 
attained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  niaihemalics  :  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  her  long  residence  out  of  England, 
had  perfected  a  natural  taste  :  music  she  had  cultivated  ; 
and  her  general  acquaintance  with  persons  of  various  talents, 
gave  her  conversation  that  scope  which  s-hewod  her  informed 
on  whatever  could  excite  curiosity.  In  botany,  mineraloi'v, 
and  conchology,  her  knowledge  made  her  the  companion 

of 
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it  with'the  submission  of  an  infant,  and  the  zeal 
of  indigence :  she  hunted  out  in  Mr.  Sterling's  li- 
brary 

of  professors,  and  her  authority  a  secure  reference.     She 
had  studied  human  nature  with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  fore- 
told, years  before  they  occurred,  ilie  events  that  have  so 
contradicted  the  calculations  on   French  politics.     In   the 
first  attempts  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  their  own  ter- 
ritory, a  people  whom,  we  knew,  not  in  their  new  character, 
she  said,  '  Believe  me,  you  are  not  acquainted  with   iheir 
scampering  spirit:'  and  experienee  certainly  iias  proved  that, 
however  disguised    under  semblances   that  made  them  the 
jest  of  Europe,  they  are  still  the  Gauls  described  by  Csesar. 
To  all  these  endowments  and  acquirements,   Mrs.  Briitori 
added  qualities  of  inestimable  value,  and  of  daily  use.  Her 
candor  and  integrity  were  conspicuous   in  all  her  opinions, 
and  in    preventing   the  circumstance  of   her   being  of  the 
church  of  Rome  from  forming  any  barrier  between  her  and 
friends  of  a   different  communion.     She  was  one   of  that 
very  small  number  of  females  who  are  capable  of  reasoning 
largely  and  closely  :  in  conversation  on  all  subjects,  she  in- 
ferred fairly,  she  deduced  clearly,  and  moderating  her  keen 
perception  of  good  and    evil,  by   the  present  state  of  the 
world,  she  formed  a  temperament  of  opinion  which  divested 
argument  of  all  passion  and  prejudice.     Be  it  remembered 
that  she  never,  unless  led  to  it,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  her 
profession  of  religion. 

Such  was  her  diffidence,  that,  once  being  prevailed  on  to 
inform  a  literary  friend  by  repeating  the  words  of  a  hymn 
used  in  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  she  apolo- 
gised for  any  imperfection  in  her  recitation,  by  saying  she 
had  never  before  uttered  so  many  Latin  words  together. 

Something  shall,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  prolong  exist- 
ence, survive  to  keep  this  excellent  woman  in  the  memory 
of  her  friends.  Six  liues,  stolen  by  conutiiltiiig  them  tw 
writing  after  once  hearing,  are  in  our  pp^e^sipn.    The  mo- 

p  S  dera 
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hrary  a  treatise  on  thorough  bass :  she  read  the 
discourses  of  the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Aca- 

dern  histonan  will  know  tlie  fact  which  they  record ;  and 
the  last  conplet  gives  their  da.te  ; 

*  When  Genoa's  duke  had  seen  all  France  could  boast^ 
Louis  enquir'd  what  rais'd  bis  wonder  most : 
Liguria's  sage  then  answered  wilb  a  sneer 
'  Sire  !  'tis  to  see  a  doge  of  Genoa  here. ' 
But  now  the  nation's  acts  ninke  Europe  ring: 
Behold  a  doge  where  reigu'd  a  mighty  king!* 

When  we  have  said  that  Mrs.  Anne  Britton  continued  to 
Iearu>  long  after  that  time  of  life  when  the  idle  /lope  it  is  too 
late;  that  she  was  a  good  ceconomist;  that  she  built  for  her 
own  residence,  and  under  her  own  inspection,  a  very  hand- 
some house,  forty  miles  from  London  ;  and  that  she  has  af- 
forded, what  we  beliere  a  single  instance,  the  sale  by  auction 
of  a  lady's  library  and  cabinet,  we  have  still  left  abundance 
of  new  material  for  any  more  regular  biographer  to  glean 

.  after  us.     We  content  ourselves  with   wishing  lier  example 

;  in  the  relations  of  life,  and  her  many  virtues,  may  produce 
imitators,  and  with  recommending,  on  her  authority,  that 
really  liberal  style  of   education,    which,   perhaps,   is  the 

•.cheapest  in  acquirement,  but  most  invaluable  in  the  pos- 
session;  an  education  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  in- 
creases the  powers  of  the  mind,  diminishes  the  vexatious 

•>  alloy  of  human  infirmity  often  experienced  in  tlie  temper, — 
which  made  Mrs.   Anne  Britton  smile  at  the  cumnion  evils 

.  of  life,  and  disposed  her,  when  indigent  genius,  smarting  ui\- 

;  der  the  sense  of  ill  requital,  produced  insuperable  pride, 
and  made  starving  an  option,  to  communicate  the  comforts 

.of  her  sufficient  income,  and  with  a  tenderness  of  touch  that 

-rf  tfused  balm  over  the  indignant  spirit. 

'  Duin  juga  montis  apes,  fluvios  dum  piscis  amabit;* 
Dumque  ihynio  pascentur  apes,  dum  rorc  cicada?, 
*•••  ■     Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,laudesque,manebunt.* 

demy 
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demy  with  deiigit ;  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  best  circulating-library,  to  which  Lady  Lux- 
more,  like  those  wiio  barter  the  gold  of  their  soil 
for  dass-beads,  tiirnins^  from  the  treasures  at  her 
hand,  had  resorted,  she  procured  a  sight  of  works 
designed  for  the  ignorant,  not  one  of  which  she 
spurned,  or  read  in  vain  *. 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  hint,  with  which  the 
disposition  we  have  found  in  the  world  to  tell  us  truth,  t'ur-' 
nibhcs  us.  Do  young  ladies  know  the  stamp  under  which 
their  estimation  passes,  in  that  emporium  of  small  knowledge, 
a  circulating  library?  In  that  to  which  we  have,  for  years, 
been  in  the  habit  ot  resorting,  we  have  found  more  good  sense; 
and  principle  than,  perhaps,  some  of  the  subscribers  look  for; 
and  the  situation,  in  general,  if  of  any  elevation,  affords  a 
view  of  human  nature  that  supplies  the  want  of  theojy.  If 
Lady  Cunosa  'S'enturous  chuses  to  send  her  footman  for  the 
*  Interesting  Adulteress,'  '  Illicit  Att-ichments,*  or,  '  The 
Loves'  of  any  thing  but  the  Tiiangles,  the  young  men  in  the 
shop,  as  well  as  her  footmen,  will  laugh  ;  and  the  laugh  will 
not  raise  her  in  estii\>ation:  if  she  does  more  than  this,  and, 
in  which  daring,  we  do  not  chuse  to  describe  her,  she  may 
be  assured,  if  she  seiids  to  t/ic  best  place ^  the  book  will  be  *  out, 
anxl  not  expected  in,  for  a  forlnighi.* 

We  think  we  hear  the  Juno-like  Miss  Paramount,  with  be- 
coming disdain,  cry  out  in  her  favorite  language ,  '  Good  God 
of  Heaven  !  is  one  to  be  subject  to  the  opinions  of  one's  trades- 
men?'— We  profess  our  ignorance  of  any  class  of  persons  to 
whose  judgment  we  are  not  subjected  by  coming  within  the 
reach  of  their  observation;  and  were  we  to  fcdiow  our  Ger- 
trude farther  than  we  propose,  into  the  world,  we  could  make 
a  voluminous  work,  iniiecd  !  of  the  pleasures,  the  advantages, 
the  lessons  of  experience,  the  knowledge  ot  her  own  species, 
which  all  owed  their  origin  to  this  seemingly-trifling  intro- 
ductit)n  to  a  place  of  tashionable  resort  in  a  tashiouable  street 
of  London.  Human  lile  is  made  up  of  little  romances,  and 
St.  Pierrj's  strawberry-plant  is  but  one  instance  in  many,  of 
subjects  that  ramify  too  widely  lor  coranaon  use. 

Still 
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Still  the  routine  of  Gertrude's  day,  which  the 
visibly  declining  health  ot  the  countess  restricted,  to 
k  degree  that  precluded  nearly  all  society,  left 
something  of  space  that  produced  dissatisfaction  : 
It  was  only  part  of  her  mind  that  was  employed  : 
she  could  do  all  she  found  to  do,  and  more  :  she 
wanted  the  species  of  employnient  with  which 
Mr.  Sterlincr  had  furnished  her  :  but  ^^here  was 
it  to  be  found  ?  The  only  substitute  was  an  oc- 
casional letter  to  Air  Sydenham  or  Mrs.  Brett,  in 
which  she  could  relate  the  little  she  had  attempted, 
in  the  hope  of  being  bid  to  go  on ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  disadvantages,  the  sense 
of  her  nothingness,  a  scrupulosity  in  giving  trouble 
to  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  fully  employed,  the 
cliilling  conviction  of  the  restraint  Lady  Lux- 
mol'e's  supervision  ol  the  correspondence  must  be, 
and  the  incessant  fear  of  some  accidental  relaxa- 
tion of  caution,  made  the  letters,  on  both  sides, 
rare,  brief  and  formal. 

To  fill  up  this  mental  vacuum,  she  tried  trans- 
lating from  the  languages  she  knew  ;  and  if  this 
had  had  any  purpose,  it  would  have  repaid  her 
trouble ;  but  in  French  and  Italian,  it  was  waste 
of  time,  and  in  Latin  she  wanted  assistance. 

In  this  state  was  her  mind,  when,  on  a  little 
deal- table  on  which  she  transacted  many  of  her 
affairs,  she  one  night  found  a  dirty  odd-looking 
square  letter,  clumsily  folded,  smeared  with  a 
scarlet  wafer,  und  directed  to  her  in  the  most  ig- 
norant manner.  Opening  it,  she  found  it  from  a 
poor  woman  at  Luxmore,  whose  cottage  had  been 
the  scene  of  much  infant  happiness  to  herself  and 

Portargis. 
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Portargis.  All  the  trash  and  literature  of  a  country 
cake-shop,  had  been  at  their  command  ;  apd  the 
children  of  the  family  had  not  unfrequently  been 
turned  from  their  parents'  hearth,  to  make  way 
for  these  '  children  of  the  wood!' 

What  the  letter  had  to  tell,  was  not  news  to 
Gertrude  :  Lady  Lux  more  had  informed  her  of  a 
similar  application  made  to  her,  and  the  rebuff 
with  which  she  had  met  it.  The  establishment  of 
a  daughter,  whom  Gertrude  remembered  in  her 
cradle,  in  a  business  that  might  enable  her  to  do 
much  for  the  numerous  younger  children  of  the 
cottage,  was  the  benefit  represented  as  an  excuse 
for  the  humble  boldness ;  and  the  means  to  do 
this,  was  the  immediate  advantage  sought;  but 
the  sum  wanted  being  twenty  guineas,  it  must 
iiave  been  asked  in  despair,  had  not  the  writer 
reckoned  ]\Iiss  now  of  age,  and  consequently  sup- 
posed her  to  be  rich ;  for  the  good  people  of  this 
country,  commonly  called  the  lower  class,  certainly 
have  no  idea  that  their  superiors  may  be  at  years 
to  inherit,  and  yet  be  heirs  to  nothing. 

The  story  was  artlessly  told ;  extreme  poverty 
was  described  as  the  present  state  of  the  family, 
and  comparative  affluence  as  a  prospect  which  two 
years  might  verity.  Lord  Luxmofe  had  ccn  so 
kind  to  the  father,  under  a  severe  sickness,  that 
shame  forbade  farther  application:  the  girl  wasgood 
and  promising  ;  and  a  iM^ighbor's  son,  wJiose  means 
were  insufficient  of  themselves,  waited  to  see  what 
could  be  done  fo*-  Patty,  and  would  wait  the  two 
years  x)f  her  learning  her  business. 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude  had  never  experienced  mortification 
like  this  :  till  now,  however  inconvenient  and 
thwarting  her  want  of  money  had  been,  it  was  an 
evil  felt  only  by  small  compulsions  to  recollection  : 
she  had,  for  some  time,  possessed  the  little  means  to 
little  purposes  ;  but  now  the  sum  wanted  was  so 
enormous,  that  no  personal  privations  could  suffice 
to  raise  it.  Yet  the  end  was  so  desirable  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances were  so  interesting,  and  her  feelings 
so  stimulating,  and  so  supported  by  her  judguient, 
that  in  inactivity,  at  least  of  thought,  she  could  not 
rest. 

All  the  activity  that  she  could  use,  seemed  how- 
ever to  avail  nothing.  '  If  I  had  any  thing  I  could 
sell,'  said  she:  *  if  there  were  any  thing  I  could  do, 
to  get  the  money!' 

Her  thoughts  now  turned  to  that  as  serviceable, 
which  before  she  had  rejected  because  only  amu- 
sing ;  she  knew  that  works  in  foreign  languages 
were  translated,  and  that  translations  were  paid 
for ;  and  even  if  the  pay  was  poor,  she,  who  cared 
not  bow  much  labor  she  gave,  might,  at  last, 
succeed  in  amassing  the  sum  wanted. 

She  glowed  with  the  thought.  What  should  she 
undertake?  *  I  know  not,'  said  she,  '  what  books 
have  or  have  not  been  translated  ;  or  what  w  ould 
succeed  if  I  bestowv^d  the  trouble.  She  recollect- 
ed instances  of  ignorance  that  had  betrayed  into 
error,  and  rendered  much  labor  vain  '■ — she  recol- 
lected G 's  ■  Acide  e  Galatea,'  and  Johnson's 

discouragjcmentofGoldsmith'swishto  visit  Aleppo. 
— *  Just  so,'  thought  she,  '  may  /  err — /  may 

translate 
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translate  something  that  is  new  to  me,  but  old  to 
every  one  else.  Supposing  I  were  to  try  if  I  could 
write  something  orij^inal !  I  have  done  it  for  Mr. 
Sterling.  I  have  written  critieisms  on  literary  sub- 
jects,  and  sometimes  a  little  on  morals  and  man- 
ners if  I  could  write  a  little  tale  with  a  meaning- 
to  it,  it  might  please :  at  least,  I  think,  I  could  do 
something  not  much  worse  than  things  I  have  lately 
read  to  Lady  Luxmore.  But  vvhat  could  I  do  to 
bring  me  twenty  guineas?' 

Farther  rumination  suggested,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  '  adventures  of  a  halfpenny'  in  the  Ad- 
venturer, an  ostrich  feather  as  a  fertile  subject. 
*  I  could  give,'  said  she  to  herself,  *  some  account 
of  the  country  from  which  it  comes,  of  the  bird 
and  its  habits  of  lite.  I  could  describe  from  vvhat 
I  have  read  and  could  read,  the  voyage  of  the  ship 
in  which  it  is  imported :  I  could  give  memoirs  of 
the  passengers  :  1  could  then  introduce  my  feather 
into  company  that  would  afford  scope  for  charac- 
ter, and  for  the  recommendation  of  virtue  ;  and  if 
I  got  but  fifteen  or  even  ten  guineas  for  it,  I  could 
forbear  laying  out  any  thing  for  myself  perha{)s 
long  enough  to  spare  the  rest  out  of  my  allowance. 
And  at  all  events  I  can  but  fail.' 

The  first  step  towards  this  authorship,  was  the 
purchase  of  a  quire  of  cheap  paper  ;  but  another 
thing  was  to  be  considered,  on  which  she  had  made 
a  less  perfect  calculation. — Lady  Luxmore  must 
not  know  how  she  was  en)ployed — at  least  the  pur- 
pose must  be  a  secret; — and  as  little  was  she  in- 
clined to  divulge  any  part  of  her  project,  where  she 

Coiald 
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could  expect  only  a  repetition  of  sarcasm  :  but  hav- 
ing once  entered  on  her  undertaking,  she  felt  so  ir- 
resistibly drawn  on,  that  small  difficulties  would 
not  have  deterred  her. 

The  incumbrance  of  the  ostrich-feather  had  been 
dropt  in  the  second  morning :  a  plan  of  more  sim- 
ple narratWe  had  presented  itself;  and  to  the  pro- 
secution of  this  she  sacrificed  every  thing  but 
her  attention  to  the  countess,  who,  not  very  nice  in 
her  observation, was,  by  a  little  prudence,  an  Italian 
dictionary,  and  a  volume  of  Tasso  properly  placed, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Gertrude  was  '  going  on 
with  her  Italian.'  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  dupe 
the  suspicious — their  eyes  are  always  in  the  wrong 
place; and Gerti'ude  had  only  to  remember  how  she 
had  been  punished  in  her  youth,  \^  hen  she  left  any 
of  her  implements  behind  her,  to  feel  reminded  of 
that  which  was  becou;ie  necessary  to  her  own  secu- 
rity. 

Now  it  was  that  she  called  to  mind,  in  all  their 
force,  Mr.  Sterling  s  prophetic  words,  '  A  time  will 
come  when  you  will  thank  me  for  making  you  work 
hard.'  Her  spirits  were  raised  by  her  purpose,  and 
the  means  of  reaching  it: — she  never  wanted  so- 
ciety :  she  had  always  personages  at  her  command ; 
and  in  this,  at  least  innocent,  employment,  she 
found  a  solace  for  all  that  was  disagreeable  around 
her  :  she  wrote  with  the  celerity  of  a  liackney  wri- 
ter, yet  not  quick  enough  for  the  flow  of  her  ideas, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  she  saw — O;  who  can  tell  her 
pride  and  joy? — the  rough-draught  of  a  work, 
bulky  enough  to  be  printed. 

She 
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She  was  now  beginning  to  think  how  her  labors 
might  be  introduced  to  publication ;  and  instructed 
b}'  some  of  the  fables  of  JE^op,  she  shunned  the  er- 
ror of  having  to  prepare  when  she  ought  to  be  in 
action :  she  therefore,  by  billets,  conveyed  by  the 
post  and  containing  no  revelation  of  herself,  endea- 
vored to  treat  with  some  of  the  booksellers  whose 
names  and  reputation  she  knew;  but  all  declined 
dealing  with  a  lady  who  declared  she  would  not 
reveal  herself,  even  to  her  publisher;  and  conceal- 
ment was  a  condition  she  could  not  give  up.  She 
>vas  beginning  to  despair,  when  she  recollected  one 
remaining  chance,  and  she  tried  it.  Here,  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  she  succeeded  :  her  letter  was  replied  to 
liberally  and  politely:  the  reply  hinted  the  impos- 
sibility of  judging  of  an  unseen  work,  but  admitted, 
that  if  it  resembled  in  style  the  introductory^  letter, 
it  must  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  lowly  are  soon  encouraged.  She  worked 
harder;  and  having  completed  her  task,  she  sub- 
mitted hermanuscripttothejudgment  of  him  whom 
she  hoped  to  engage  as  her  publisher: — she  allowed 
a  week  for  consideration,  and  prepared  her  mind  to 
receive  her  work  again  at  the  end  of  tiiat  time. 
But,  O!  what  rapture  followed  the  suspense  and 
misgiving  of  the  infant-author  !  when,  instead  of  her 
papers,  she  received  twenty  six  guineas,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  as  much  more  at  the  time  of  publication  ! 

Yet  not  all  this  success,  and  prospect  of  reward, 
could  prevail  on  her  to  inform  the  countess  of  her 
attempt  and  its  acceptance.  There  is  in  some  per- 
sons a  constringing  power,  which  will  not  suffer  the 

heart 
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heart  of  any  one  to  open  to  them;  and  this  property 
in  Lady  Luxmore,  had,  by  dint  of  years  and  perse- 
verance, so  engraven  itself  on  her  features,  that  to 
have  told  her  any  thing,  in  the  least  connected  with 
confidence,  would  have  required  the  nerve  of  a  gla- 
diator. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  contemplative 
observers  of  fact,  in  opposition  to  theoretical  opi- 
nions, that  whatever  good  sense  and  good  temper 
may  do  in  public  life,  in  that  which  is  termed  do- 
mestic, the  weakest  sense,  and  the  worst  temper 
take  the  lead.  People  of  amiable  worth,  consider 
the  trifles  of  life  as  not  deserving  of  contention,  and 
they  give  up;  but  to  a  petty  prince,  the  tribute  of 
flies  is  important;  and  he  carries  fire  and  sword  into 
the  country  that  withholds  it.  Lady  Luxmore, 
without  effort,  was  desputic  :  she  had,  early  in  her 
married  connection,  made  her  lord  profess  himself 
scarcely  more  afraid  to  meet  a  nameless  potentate ; 
her  uncle,  who  might  have  ruled  a  province,  stood 
in  awe  of  her ;  and  Gertrude,  who  had  nothing  cow- 
ardly about  her,  was  completely  afraid  of  her. 

With  so  much  intimidation,  she  was  spared  the 
miserable  feelings  of  hot  and  cold  perplexity,  which 
wait  on  '  Shall  Ir'  and  '  Shall  I  not?'  and  the  chill 
imposed  by  cold  reserve  was  blissful,  compared  to 
the  probability  of  encountering  anger.  Yet  would 
she  sometimes  say  to  herself,  '  What  is  it  I  fear  ? 
What  harm  can  words  do  ?' 

lier  first  concern,  on  receiving  the  reward  of  her 
labors,  was  to  convey  twenty  guineas,  some  arti- 
cles of  decent  upparel,  a  prayer-book,  copy-book, 

and 
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and  spelling-dictionary,  to  the  mother  of  Patty:  this 
%vas  done,  and  she  was  placed  in  her  new  situation  *. 


•  That  the  girl  did  not  make  the  best  use  of  tins  advan- 
tage, was  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  vitiating  quality  it  bore 
with  it.  Gertrude's  partiality  to  her  had  no  concern  in  what 
she  had  done,  though  the  recollection  of  her  as  the  first 
baby  she  had  ever  attempted  to  nurse — and  to  nurse  a  child 
still  continued  one  of  her  greatest  delights; — endeared  to  her 
that  labor  which  was  to  serve  her.  A  marriage,  clandestine 
and  immediate,  on  the  strength  of  hei*  having  bt-en  put  in  tli« 
way  to  obtain  a  maintenance  at  a  distant  pfrind  of  time,  was 
her  first  imprudent  step  :  on  the  conviction  <if  his  follv,  the 
man  who  had  married  her,  enlisted  for  a  soldier;  and  being 
amongst  the  troops  ordered  on  a  foreign  expedition,  he  took 
her  with  him,  and  exposed  her  to  all  the  hardsi>ips  attendant 
on  a  campaign  in  a  bud  country,  aggravated  by  e.verv  jiossi- 
ble  circumstance.  On  returning,  and  vi-iting  her  benefac- 
tress, some  years  after,  she  aflbrded  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  scutii-lifie  disposition  of  female  vanity  to  float  over 
every  other  feeling,  when  she  placed  in  the  foreground  of 
distresses,  enough  to  harrow  up  the  soul,  the  necessity  she 
had  been  under  of  having  her  head  shaved  in  a  fever,  which 
as  she  emphatically  remarked,  '  made  one  such  a  figme!' — 
The  fact,  for  it  is  such,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  though 
hereout  of  its  place. 


CJ^AP. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

The  dhappointments  of  life.  A  fclfered  corretpondence.  A 
common  catastrophe.  An  unlooked-for  visitor,  A  friendly  corn- 
munication.  An  offered  alliance.  A  temptation.  The  re 
ceipt  of  a  letter.  An  important  consequence.  A  general 
connoisseur.  A  delicate  palate.  So7ne  trouble  for  a  dinner, 
ChesSm 

In  no  one  of  her  expectations,  either  of  seein<y 
Lady  Ehua  de  Ruse,  or  Mrs.  and  Miss  Le  Sage,  or 
in  the  chance  of  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett's  vi- 
siting London,  was  Gertrude  fortunate.  The 
former  had  been  attracted  to  Paris,  and  was,  at  this 
time,  in  effect  a  prisoner,  at  a  distance  from  it;  her 
nearer  friends  had  been  detained  by  illness  in  the 
country:  and  something  regarding,  either  Lord  Lux- 
more's  health  or  spirits,  seemed  to  attach  the  inha- 
bitants of  Luxmore- rectory-house  to  their  home. 
In  all  Mrs.  Brett's  and  her  brother's  letters,  there 
was  a  measured  caution,  which,  though,  even  to 
Gertrude's  feelings,  indisputably  requisite,  abated 
so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  correspondence,  that 
tears  of  disappointment  generally  wetted  the  sheet  as 
she  restored  it  to  its  folds :  they  told  her  nothing  of 
that  which  she  was  most  anxious  to  learn  ;  and  dis- 
gusted when  balked,  she,  perhaps  fastidiously,  de- 
preciated what  they  could  tell.  A  violent  quarrel  be- 
tween Mrs.  Yew  and  her  protegee^  Miss  Fallow- 
field, 
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jfield,  whom  she  had  lvrio%vn  in  her  short  residence 
at  tlie  rectory-house — the  siihscquent  death  of  the 
former,  and  a  wish  that  a  situation  could  be  found 
for  tlie  latter,  to  save  her  from  starving,  did  not 
strike  her  as  they  would  have  done,  iiad  they  been 
circumstances  u«hered  in  by  matters  of  nearer  inte- 
rest ;  and  when  j\lrs.  Drett  related  births,  deatlis, 
marriages,  and  removes,  pettish  Gertrude  was  ready- 
to  say,  '  Pity  she  had  not  sent  me  an  old  newspaper.' 

But  do  not  be  pettish,  dear  followers  of  our  Ger- 
trude : — if  we  have  not  what  wo  are  looking 
for  in  this  world,  we  have  generally  some  substitute 
for  the  thing  expected;  and  this  Gertrude  found  in 
the  month  of  ]Viay,when,  w ithout  any  clue  by  which 
to  guess  at  his  place  of  existence,  and  inclined  to 
suppose  it  the  military  academy,  till  the  newspa- 
pers reported  his  lordship's  having  set  off  for  the 
continent  '  on  business  of  the  last  importance,' 
Lord  Viscount  Portargis  made  his  re-appearance. 
— We  must  account  for  this  by  telling  more  than 
he  will  tell. 

He  told  indeed  that  he  had  been  abroad,  and 
where  and  wherefore,  and  how  and  how  Ions.',  but 
he  did  not  tell  that  his  going  was  the  consequence 
of  a  hint  given  to  his  father,  of  the  persevering  at- 
tachment of  Sir  Philip  Loriuier,  of  the  sum-total  of 
monies  borrowed  by  '  that  excellent  young  man' 
Mr.  Reynardson,  and  of  the  extraordhiary  atten- 
tions of  Lady  Caroline  de  llautefort. — To  the  last 
of  these,  the  earl  probably  would  have  made 
little  objection,  liad  it  not  been  for  t'.ie  connection 
already  made  with  Sir  Philip,  who  was  the  object 
9  of 
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of  his  implacable  dislike  ;  but  the  intelligence  came 
-from  a  quarter  tliat  gave  it  importance  :  and  a  post- 
script to  the  communication,  saying  that  the  line 
with  which  Ladv  Caroline  anded  for  the  viscount, 
was  said  to  carry  a  hook  also  for  his  iriend  Sylva- 
nus,  decided  his  lordship  to  take  the  most  fatherly 
care  of  his  son — for,  as  he  said,  *  what  comfort  had 
he  in  the  world,  beside  him,  to  look  to  ?' 

Tiie  source  whence  this  warning  came,  shews  *  in 
a  conspicuous  point  of  view'  the  great  advantages 
of  foresight,  and  gives  a  gentle  hint  on  the  prudence 
of  parents  in  making  the  superior  concern  of  *  con- 
nections for  their  children,'  their  ground  of  choice 
amongst  the  distracting  variety  and  equal  claims  of 
places  of  education.  Lord  Luxmore,  who  cer- 
tainly, sir.ce  he  entered  on  the  world,  of  what  he 
justly  called  '  politics,'  had  improved,  if  not  in 
wisdom,  in  something  that  supplies  the  want  of  it, 
— had  now  cause  to  rejoice  in  having  made  the  ap- 
parently trivial  remove  of  his  son  from  a  public 
school,  where,  as  it  has  been  observed,  '  boys  can- 
not be  always  under  the  master's  eye,'  and  '  no- 
thing is  to  be  got  but  a  heap  of  learned  lumber,'  to 
the  more  vigilant  tuition  of  Abbe  Bonfront.  The 
earl  was  not  a  man  to  interrupt,  by  caprice  or  ill* 
hunior,  or  want  of  polittness,  any  friendship  to 
"which  circumstances  or  accident  had  once  intro- 
duced him;  therefore  that  uith  JMarquis  Banner* 
man,  who  hnd  first  recommended  the  abb(§  to  his 
notice,  rcu-ained  :n  its  pristine  vigor;  and  a  corres- 
pondence which  iiave  him  now  and  tl.en  the  lead  in 
conversation,  by  patting  him  in  the  early  posses- 
sion 
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sipn    of  probable  events   and    embryo-measures, 
made  it  too  valuable  to  be  lost  by  neglect.     Lord 
Portargis's,  fellow-pupil  at  Abb6  Bonfront's,  had  in- 
deed, by  living,  and  seeming  likely  to  live,  removed 
the  expectations  attached  to  the  person  of  his  sis- 
ter ;  and  either  a  reckoning  with  his  steward,  or  a 
motion  in  Parliament,  had  so  disturbed  the  mar- 
quis's tranquillity,  as  to  make  him,  like  a  good  fa- 
ther, look  anxiously  to  the  fate  of  his  girl.  Had  his 
son  died,  and  all  gone  on  well,  he  might  probably 
have  awaited  overtures :—  as  he   lived,  and  ttjcre 
were  clouds  in  his  horizon,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  detriment  in  making  an  opening;  and  the  con- 
fidence in  which   he  lived  on   paper  with    Lord 
Luxmore,  induced  him,  by  one  and  the  same  let- 
ter, to  reveal  all  he  knew  from  others  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  viscount,  and  to  lament  it  as  an 
obstacle  to  an  alliance  which  would  have  been  the 
comfort  and  pride  of  his  old  age. 

Roused  by  this  stimulus,  the  earl  determined 
to  act  promptly,  and,  without  neglecting  the  sua- 
titer  to  make  the  fortiter  its  paramount  con* 
sideration  :  he  likewise  turned  in  his  mind  the 
great  advantage  of  acting  '  aboveboard,'  and  on 
the  '  broad  basis'  of  mutual  confidence.  '  To 
make  a  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy,  even  if  of  gold/ 
was  a  diplomatic  axiom  never  forgotten. —  Gentle 
reader!  what  supposest  thou  the  net-product  of 
the  suaviter,  the  fortiter,  the  abovebcard,  byroad 
basis  and  golden  bridge? — Why,  to  spare  time  and 
pains,  he  copied  his  friend's  letter,  concealing  only 
the  signature,  and  recommended  for  the  desirable 
vox,.  IV.  Q  purpose, 
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purpose,  which  he  fully  hinted,  the  '  cutting  all 
connections'  by  accepting  for  his  son  a  call  to 
the  continent  p)rocured  for  the  occasion,  and  for 
which  a  liberal  supply  of  money,  and  every  indul- 
gence of  tastes  were  to  be  promised. 

Lord  Luxmore's  letter  had  found  its  way  to  his 
son's  hands,  at  his  first  quarters,  to  which  the  party 
had  followed  him,  and  just  when  the  ladies  had 
left  the  dinner-table,  and  he  had  taken  Ladv  Paula's 
chair  as  symposiarch  of  the  freed  festivity,  Sir 
Philip  had  given  a  '  sentiment,'  not  very  con- 
sistent with  his  situation  as  husband  to  one  of  those 
whose  departure  it  hailed  and  whose  return  it  de- 
precated; and  a  very  well  bred  chance-visitor  from 
the  ncighborliood,  had  begged  to  be  told,  at  the  first 
moment,  of  the  arrival  of  his  carriage;  when  the 
viscount  asked  permission,  and  removing  a  candle, 
read  his  father's  communication  of  things,  some  of 
which  he  himself  had  not  known,  and  others  that  he 
had  not  divulged  r  the  movements  of  his  features 
had  excited  Sir  Philip's  attention  or  suspicion  ;  and 
as  the  region  of  all  his  wit  lay  equally  near  to 
both,  the  viscount  was  greeted  on  his  return,  with 
suppositions,  neither  very  rare  nor  refined,  that  it 
was  female  eloquence  which  iiad  changed  the  cast 
of  his  features,  lie  stood  the  attack  wonderfully, 
considerins  how  unfortified  he  was  a<rainst  ridicule : 
he  asserted,  on  his  honor,  that  the  letter  was  from 
his  father ;  but  disdaining,  very  properly,  to  give 
any  farther  satisfaction,  where  the  last  appeal  of  the 
aristocracy  was  not  abundantly  sufficient,  he  in- 
curred the  inconvenience  of  having  his  arms   pi- 

iiionetl. 
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nloned,  and  his  pocket  picked,  and  the  letter,  as 
well  as  he  could  '  make  it  out,'  read  by  Sir  Philip 
to  the  company.     The  violence  would  have  been 
resented,  but  for  the  address  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Rey- 
nardson,   who  by  now  insisting,  and  now  giving 
M'ay, — by  blaming  severely  the  aggressors,  and  yet 
deciarino;  his  obliijation  to  the  accident  that  had  in- 
formed  him  '  how  he  stood'  with  the  earl, — by  re- 
garding the  affront  as  alow  joke,  and  Sir  Philip  as 
a  man  no  one  could  call  out,  but  to  thrash, — ap- 
peased his  lordship's  choler,  and  turned  his  attention 
from  his  father's  *  most  impertinent  and  illiberal' 
reprehension,  by  advising  the  emancipating  mea- 
sure of  marrying  '  that  capital  woman,  Lady  Ca- 
roline, with^whom  he  now  had  flirted  till  her  bro- 
ther Lord  Waveney  would  probably  interest  him- 
self on  the  subject.    By  this  stroke  alone,  could  he 
free  himself  from  the  shocking  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  a  marriage  with  that  compound  of  rowcfe, 
stCel  stays,   false   hair,    and   affectation.  Marquis 
Bannerman's  Inck-a-daysical  daughter;  and  after 
his  union  with  Lady  Caroline,  who  he  could,  on 
his  honor,  say  had  condescended  to  distinguish 
him,  only  as  the  friend  of  the  man  on  whom  her 
happiness,   nay   perhaps  her  life,   depended,  he 
might  instantly,  if  he  was  prudent,  obey  his  fathet*, 
by  accepting  his  offer,  and  be  off  for  the  continent; 
in  no  time.' 

The  advice  was  taken  quickly  and  privately,' 
and  the  prospect  of  an  agreeable  excursion  post- 
poned his  lordship's  question,  how  he  should 
*  broach  the  matter  to  the  old  gentleman,'  and 

Q  2  harmonised 
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harmonised  his  incipient  fcelhigs  of  doubt  and 
dismay.  The  bride  and  her  party  promised  secrecy 
till  his  return,  but  longer  delay  their  impatience 
could  not  brook ;  and  Lord  Portargis,  huntt-d  as  a 
Benedict,  laughed  at  as  '  a  pretty  boy,'  '  a  good 
child,'  and  '  a  dutiful  son;'  and  goaded  with 
something  like  reproach,  was  sent  anew  into  the 
world,  ta  find  the  means  of  telling  his  father,  as 
his  valet  remarked  to  him,  '  wL-at  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  he  had  made  of  it.' 

His  letters,  while  at  a  distance,  bearing  a  con- 
struction of  acquiescence,  and.  breathing,  as  the 
earl  observed,  '  a  spirit  of  freedom,  which  proved 
that  his  fetters  were  broken,'  easily  removed  doubts 
not  easy  in  the  wear;  and  Lord  Luxmore  thought 
himself  safe  in  pursuing  the  same  plan  of  cordial 
frankness  with  his  friend,  that  had,  he  thought, 
so  wcW  succeeded  with  his  son. 

This  was  the  slate  of  the  viscount's  domestie 
arrangements,  when  he  presented  himself  to  his 
mother  :  his  arrival  in  town  had  not  been  Ions 
enough  to  reprove  him  for  want  of  attention :  he 
had  left  his  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  united 
seven  weeks,  with  her  party  at  the  house  he  had 
taken  for  them  near  his  quarters  ;  and  it,  perhaps, 
required  a  strict  adherence  to  the  monosyllable 
sy?,'^?m,  and  a  vivid  adoption  of  the  most  perfect 
egotism,  to  avoid  betraying  ideas  and  facts  that 
were  now  growing  equally  familiar  and  disagree- 
able to  him  in  the  recollection. 

Gertrude  was  puzzled.  To  what  to  attribute 
the  regard  implied  by  a  visit  to  his  mother,  she 

knew 
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3aiew  not :  certain  she  was,  that  love  and  lespect 
had  no  share  in  it:  his  mode  of  behavior  was  en- 
tirely new,  and  so  amusing,  that  she  retracted  all 
her  usual  attempts  at  intiuence,  to  afford  it  room 
for  a  display.  She  made  every  acknowledgment 
of  his  advantages,  and  gave  him  as  much  import- 
ance as  a  personage  of  second  rank  could  confer. 
His  mother,  seein:i;  no  cause  for  treating^  him  with 
more  respect  than  heretofore,  indulged  in  her 
apathies,  and  left  him  very  much  to  Gertrude  to 
entertain. 

His  lordship  was  now  a  professed  connoisseur : 
€very  thing  he  encountered  in  his  own   countr\% 
excited  his  displeasure :   mankind  were  all  knaves 
or  fools  :  the  government  was  not '  worth  a  curse:' 
no  one  here knevv  'how  to  dress  a  regiment,  or  send 
out  an  expedition  :    it  was  '  the  sole  aim  of  mi- 
nisters to  bury  English  soldiers  in  foreign   coun- 
tries :'  upon  his  lordships  soul  '  he  had  too  much 
of  this,'  '  it  was  too  b;id  ;' — '  better  shoot  the  poor 
devils  at  once  at  home  :'  he  had  seen  abroad,  no- 
thing but  superb  fellows,  superb  countries,  superb 
cities,  superb  women,  superbly  drest,  superb  thea- 
tres, perfect  liberty,  freedom  from  taxes,  cheap  liv- 
ing; every  thing  cheap,  but  charcog^l  and  ragouts  for 
the  second  table:'   upon  his  honor,    'you   might 
live  at  Orleans  for  one  third  of  what  it  cost  in 
wretched  England!'   Ijonaparte  was  '  the  farthest 
possible  removed  from  any  thing  tyrannical;'    he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  *  all  mildness  and  humanity,' 
and   *  quite  right  in  calling  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
iteepers  ;'   'twas  '  our  fault  if  we  provoked  him,' 

aiifi 
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and  we  must  '  take  the  consequences  ;'  for  he 
•would  certainly  '  be  here  before  August.'  and  '  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  he  would  be  joined  by 
every  body  who  had  seen  him  in  Paris,'  and  it 
would    '  just  serve  those  rascals,    the  ministry, 

right :' — he  had  read  ]\'Iiss 's  '  Residence  in 

France,'  and  he  could  '  subscribe  to  the  truth  of 
every  thing  she  said.* 

'  'Tis  pity  you  came  home,'  said  the  countess, 
not  very  improperly,  *  if  you  love  the  continent  so 
much  :  I  would  have  all  those  stay  there  v.ho  like 
it ;  nay,  I  would  not  let  them  leave  it.  I  relish  a 
little  opposition  to  the  ministry  as  well  as  any 
body  ;  but  hang  it,  I  cannot  forget  I  am  an  En- 
glish woman  ;  and  it  would  take  some  time  to  con- 
vince me,  that  Bonaparte  is  not  a  tyrant,  or  that 
he  would  find  ten  people  to  welcome  hiin  hither  : 
— but  it  is  almost  my  dinner-time :  will  you  stay 
and  diner' 

'  Yes,'  his  lordship  replied,  '  if  you  have  got  any 
thing  1  can  eat :  but  I  must  own  I  shall  not  relish 
noM',  one  of  Gatty's  Bi*ighton  dinners,  offish  at  top, 
soup  in  the  middle,  mutton  or  beef  at  the  bottom  ; 
two  sides,  four  corners,  a  remove,  and  a  tart  and 
a  little  jelly. 

*  Well,'  said  Lady  Luxmore,  '  we'll  see  what 
we've  got  for  you  ' 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Gertrude  im- 
proved the  opportunity  by  saying,  '  Now,  dear 
good  Portargis,  do  be  satisfied :  you  cannot  sup- 
pose your  mother  sets  out  a  table  of  two  courses 
ind  a  dessert  for  her  and  me ;  therefore  be  content 

with 
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M'ith  our  little  table  to  clay: — do  not  put  her  out  of 
temper ;  it  is  cruel  to  me :  my  spirits  are  not 
^vhat  they  were,  and  I  have  sometimes  a  task  that 
does  not  need  any  addition.' 

Portariris  ^Yas  silent ;  he  looted  full  at  her, 
and  exclaimed,  'Good  God  !  what  a  fool  I  have 
been!' 

Gertrude  thought  he  referred  to  his  rattling  ex- 
uberance of  vivacitv.— '  I  am  not  so  low,'  said 
she,  '  as  to  dislike  conversation ;  but  be  kind  to 
Lady  Luxmore :  I  am  sure  she  means  to  be  kind  to 
you.' 

After  a  pause,  in  which  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
so  intently  tliat  she  could  not  raise  her's;  he 
again  exclaimed,  '  Good  heaven  !  w  hat  a  fool ! — 
I  wish,  Gatty,  I  had  not  come  :  you  do  not  know 
what  I  have  done. — I  came  to  say  something  t(? 
my  mother  ;   but  I  cannot. 

Ladv  Luxmore  came  in.     Portards  bea;an  to 
talk  as  before.     Dinner  came ;    he  was  asked  to- 
take  fish. 

'   If  you  have  any  to  spare,"  said  he;    '  but  I 
doubt  it.' 

Gertrude  crushed  this  irritating  wit ;  '  What 
sauce  will  you  taker'  said  she. 

'O!  I  care  not,  he  replied;'  ■*  have  you  aiiy 
sauce  matclot  in  the  house  r' 

Lady  Luxmore  had  just  received,  fresh  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,   a  footn)an  '  to  bring/ 
up,'  as  it  is  called,  *  to  her  hand.'     '  Zur,'  said  thp 
rustic  Simon,  '  what  did  you  ax  for  ?'  , 

'  Sir  ? 
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'  Sir?'  repeated  the  viscount,  filling  his  cheeks 
with  wind  like  a  piping  cherub,  and  as  if  he  would 
have  blown  poor  Simon  out  at  the  door. — '  I  want 
a  little  sauce  matelot.^ 

Lady  Luxmore  beginning  to  laugh,  had  ended 
in  coughing:  she  could  not  speak. 

Simon,  as  it"  he  had  now  divined  what  Lord 
Portargis  meant,  replied  with  a  significant  -a ink  of 
his  eye,  and  holding  up  his  huger  to  the  side  of  his 
nose,  '  O !  yez,  zur  ;  now  I  know  what  you  mean, 
but  they  don't  bake  at  our  baker's  till  morning.' 

*  Bake?  bake  what?'  said  Lord  Portards. 
Why,  ot  loaf,  zur;  you  said  ot  loaf:   my  lady 

and  Miz  sometimes  az  a  thrup-penny  one.' 

The  viscount  was  convulsed  with  artificial  laugh- 
ter :  his  mother  was  obliged  to  be  cautious  :  Ger- 
trude wished  to  screen  poor  Simon. 

MVell!'  sair!  Lord  Portargis,  'never  mind.' 
Can  you  find  me  a  little  sauce  a  la  Riusse,  or  a 
little  Vinaigre  au  camp  *colant  ?  Dc  gixice,  man 
cher  vicomte,  said  Gertrude,  joy.ez  content.  De 
pm^ei/les  fraiidises  tie  par6issent  jamais  sur  notre 
table' 

*  Pourquoi  non? — Eh  bien! — Well,  where  da 
you  buy  your  fish  ?  there  used,  I  remember,  to  be 
two   famous   capital    fishmongers   just   by   here. 

^Vhich  do  you  deal  at  ?' 

*  We  buyed  thiz  at  the  door,  zur,'  interposed 
Simon. 

'  Take  my  plate,'  said  the  viscount. 
Gertrude  began  to  grow  uneasy.     Lady  Lux- 
more's  cough  grew  -worse, 

My  hat 
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'  What  have  you  got  here?'  continued  his  lord- 
ship, raising  the  cover  of  a  small  side  dish. — 
*  O!  the  turies!  why  you  have  not  got  veal, — 
I  hope :  I  can't  touch  it,  but  in  fr'icandeau, 
larded  delicately,  and  with  sorrel  sauce.  I  give 
you  my  honor,  I'd  as  soon  eat  the  top  of  my  boot. 
AVhat  have  you  beside?  Nothing  a  la  braise?' 

*  I'or  goodness'  sake,'  said  the  countess,  *  go 
somewhere  else  for  a  dinner.  Where  have,  you 
learned  all  this  nicety?' 

Turning  to  Simon,  witliout  heeding  his  mother, 
he  went  on,  '  Go  and  ask  the  cook  if  she  cannot 
make  me  a  little  dish  of  palates  by  way  of  entre- 
mets^ 

*  Parrots?'  repeated  Simon,  'Lord!  Zur  wedon*t 
eat  'em  here.  Where  can  you  be  comed  from? — 
Sure  you've  been  in  foreign  parts !' 

'  Patience,  patience,'  cried  his  lordship  to  him- 
self. '  Can  you  take  this  one-pound  note,  and 
step  over  to  my  friend  Lavie,  and  bring  me  two 
or  three  of  his  Httle  corner-dishes:  I  shall  be 
starved  here.' 

*  I  danna  know  where  your  Lovey  lives,  Zur.' 

'  Go  into  St.  James's  street,'  said  Portargis,  in  a 
fury  :  '  do  you  know  that?  blockhead.' 

'  No,  Zur,  I  dunna  know  that  blockhead.' 

'  I  shall  lose  my  senses,'  replied  the  viscount, 
dashing  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  as  if  sup- 
posing they  were  there. 

He  rose  from  table,  and  went  himself  on  his 
worthy  search  for  food  :  his  mother  seemed  almost 
inclined  to  refuse  him  a  re-admission ;  but  Ger- 
trude 
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trade  saying  it  would  be  curious  to  see  his  pur- 
chase, she  cahned.  The  ladies  finished  their  meal: 
the  plates  were  restored  to  their  situation  at  the 
fire;  and  Lord  Portargis  returned,  followed  up 
to  the  table,  by  a  lad  in  the  costume  of  a  kitchen, 
with  a  small  tray  of  select  niceties.  As  his  lord- 
ship set  them  in  their  places,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  ladies,  in  the  terms,  ^  Do  but  look  T — '  only 
look!' — '  Did  you  ever  see  such  beauties?' — '  I 
want  now  only  a  .toast  trempe.     Let  me  see  your 


cook.' 


He  gave  his  orders  in  terms  that  first  taught 
Gertrude  there  could  be  skill  in  holding  a  piece  of 
bread  to  the  fire ;  and  having  dismissed  this  con- 
cern, he  divided  his  cares  between  his  plate  and 
his  dishes,  which  he  was  anxious  to  have  kept  hot, 
and  served  in  a  climax  of  flavors.  At  some  diffi- 
culty to  perfect  his  scheme,  he  asked  his  mother  if 
she  had  not  a  *  rotisseur  an  boudoir.'  On  her 
£ivin<j  him  an  indignant  '  No,'  he  besan  an  elabo- 
mte  description  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, getting  out  a  word  or  two  between  the  con- 
trary and  more  important  motions  of  his  mouth. 
He   finished  graceless*,    and   still   finding  fault. 

There 

*  We  catch  even  at  a  word,  wlieu  we  can  hang  to  it  aii 
admonition.  It"  none  but  the  inconsiderate  dined  graceless, 
we  would  be  silent :  lifeless  forms  we  detest :  we  do  not 
pray  to  our  INIaker  for  our  friends  when  sneezing:  we  only 
bow  to  those  who  ask  us  to  take  wine :  in  short  we  yield  to 
all  innocent  changes  of  fashion  ;  but  having  an  aversion  to 
ail  symptoms  of  ill-breeding,  we  neither  sit  down  to  table, 

nor 
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There  was  half  a  line  of  Milton  s  that  would  wick* 
edly  pop  up  to  Gertrude's  remeuibrance  and  lips  ; 
but  it  went  no  farther. 

The  wine  was  brought :  again  an  embassy.  Lady 
Luxmore's  cellar  produced  nothing  his  lordship 
could  drink  :  he  preferred  even  the  chance  of  a  tur- 
bid bottle  to  the  liquor  set  before  him.  Lady 
Lux  more  seemed  either  benumbed  or  resolved  to 
endure  to  the  uttermost.  Gertrude  was  amused 
and  disgusted  at  all  this  acquired  folly.  She  some- 
times doubted  whether  he  could  be  in  earnest;  but 
that  point  was  soon  s(?ttled,  and  the  matter,  in 
some  measure,  explained  by  his  acknowledging, 
with  far  more  gratitude  than  his  dinner  had  called 
forth,  his  obligations  to  Sir  Philip  Lorimer  for 
having  '  taken  pains  with  him'  before  he  went 
abroad:  he  spoke  of  his  culinary  science,  as  what 
he  had  always  ambitioned  as  his  comfort,  his  re- 
commendation, his  passport  in  his  travels  :  it  seem- 
ed to  have  made  him  universally  a  friend  and  a 
favorite.  Instead  of  the  atchievements  of  Othello, 
he  told  of  disasters  to  Perigord  pies,  of  the  danger 
of  being  reduced  to  'roast or  boiled,'  of  thehair- 

nor  rise  from  it,  unmindful  of  Him  who  spreads  it;  and  we 
regret  when  it  is  our  lot  to  witness  the  omission.  Yet,  for 
the  comfort  of  those  not  thus  nurtured,  we  will  con- 
fess we  have  heard  of  a  dinner  with  two  chaplains,  and 
no  grace.  On  the  contrary,  amongst  better-bred  per- 
sons of  elevated  rank,  we  have  observed  that  all  the  ser- 
vants waiting,  paused  in  their  movements,  while  the  head 
of  the  family  performed  this  act  of  decency. 

breadth 
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breadth  *  scape'  of  a  cliest  of  prime  sauces,  and 
all  this  in  a  style  as  vehement  and  impressive,  as 
if  he  had  detailed  the  battle  of  Talavera  or  the 
defence  of  Saragossa.  His  woes,  however,  had 
found  mitigations  ;  for  he  had  two  excellent  jrood 
fellows,  who  made  a  point  of  having  every  thing 
for  him  in  the  best  style  which,  considering  how 
one  is  inconvenienced,  annoyed,  and  recoiled  on 
the  road,  when  travelling  only  with  a  valet,  was  a 
great  satisfaction  ;  and  on  this  account,  he  always 
advocated  travelling  '  with  a  select'  suite,  as  '  he 
was  obliged  by  his  public  capacity  to  do.' 

The  countess  had  fallen  asleep  :  Gertrude  dis- 
guised not  her  opinion.  ■  Ouy  Jeasts,^  sb\(\  she, 
*  at  four  years  old,  when  you  and  I  were  at  Lux- 
more,  were  more  excusable.  But  do  let  us  talk 
of  somethino;  better  than  eatins;,  dear  Portar2;is. 
I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you.' 

^  Let  us  have  a  game  at  chess,'  said  he  :  '  I  can- 
not talk.' 

Willing  to  humor  him,  she  fetched  the  chess- 
board. *  I  suppose,'  said  she,  '  you  will  beat  me 
now ;  you  are  improved,  I  dare  say.' 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  I  have  played  a  great  deal. 
I  have  settled  my  game  so  as  not  to  depend  on 
my  antagonist's  move.' 

'  Then  you  always  lead,  I  suppose.' 

'  That's  a  matter  of  indifference.  You  take 
black,  I  suppose:  always  black  to  shew  a  fair 
hand.' 

*  This  from  you,  Porta r2;is !  how  have  you  learn- 

e4 
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ed  to  be  so  ve/y  fine  ?    Has  Sir  Philip  taught  you 
t/iatf 

*  No,  faith,  that's  quite  out  of  his  line.' 

'  Where  is  he  now?    Where's  Lady  Paula?' 

*  Is  it  my  move?  I  must  think.' 

*  Yes  ;  it's  your  move  ;  but  why  do  you  not  an- 


swer me  ?' 


'  Upon  my  honor,  1  must  mind  my  game.  You 
are  improved,  I  perceive.' 

She  was  now  convinced  that  he  declined  an- 
swering: she,  therefore,  spoke  no  more,  but  of 
the  game :  he  played  with  less  discretion  than  ever; 
and  having  concluded  hastily,  he  waked  his  mo- 
ther to  bid  her  crood  evening,  and  returnincr  to  her 
question,  when  she  should  see  him  again,  an  in- 
decisive answer,  he  went  away. 

Why  he  had  behaved  so  oddly,  and  why  he  had 
so  avoided  questions,  excited  curiosity  in  Ger- 
trude's mind.  His  mother  seemed  to  see  in  his 
conduct,  nothing  but  what  she  considered  as  the 
completion  of  her  prophecy :  his  father  had  ru- 
ined him,  '  as  she  had  foretold  he  would,'  was  the 
sum  total  of  her  observations;  and  she  seemed  to 
derive  a  very  mitigating,  and  almost  comforting 
satisfaction  from  the  conviction  that  '  though  he 
was,'  to  use  her  own  phrase,  '  ruined  soul  and 
body,  it  was  his  father's  doing,  and  she  iiad  said 
it  would  be  so.' 

The  countess's   ideas  were  not  vivid  or   new 

enough  to  disturb  the  train  of  Gertrude's  deduc- 
tions. 
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tions,  which  at  last  led  her  very  near  the  truth : 
she  was  persuaded  that  he  was  enthralled  by  Lady 
Caroline,  and  beyond  the  power  of  extrication ; 
but  she  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  absolutely 
married. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

A  confessions  Matrimonial  er.ibarrassmenfs.  Uumsrited  re^ 
prOacJies.  A  vindication.  A  great  secret  revealed.  Doing 
all  in  one's  poiver.     The  requital. 

The  next  morning  cleared  up  all  her  doubts,  and 
more  than  confirmed  her  suspicions.  Before  Lady 
Luxmore  was  stirring,  and  while  Gertrude  was 
making  advantage  of  her  quiet,  Lord  Portargis, 
who  had  found  the  house-door  open,  entered  the 
room,  in  manifest  perturbation  of  spirits ;  he  shut 
the  door  with  caution,  and  one  m.oment  congratu- 
latins;  himself  on  findins;  her  alone,  and  the  next 
execrating  his  own  unexplained  folly,  halfstupi- 
fied  and  half  wild,  he,  at  last,  bolted  out  two  con- 
fessions, the  one  that  he  had  married  Lady  Caro- 
line DeHautefort;  theotherthat,  except  by  twenty- 
four  hours,  his  repentance  was  of  the  same  date 
with  the  deed. 

From  broken  sentences  elucidated  by  extraneous 
ejaculations,  she  found  that  he  had  been  nearly 
passive  in  the  arrangement ;  that  Lady  Caroline 
had  never  greatly  interested  him,  and  that  he  had 
acceded  to  the  plan,  more  because  he  could  bring 
forward  no  objection  against  it,  and  because  he  was 
assured  it  would  shew  his  father  his  independence, 
than  because  he  wished  its'  completion.     Lady  Ca- 

■  roline, 
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roline,  as  he  observed  in  bis  own  defence,  at  the 
time  he  was  most  exposing  himself,  was  'a  very  fa- 
shionable girl:'  there  was  'good  style  about  her,' 
and  '  the  rank  and  connection  were  good;'  but  '  it 
was  impossible  to  say  how  things  would  turn  out: 
she  had  not  a  penny,  and  he  found  was  very  much 
in  debt;  and  he  wished  to  God,  hc^ftiad,  just  had 
somebody  to  advise  him,  before  he  had  tied  himself 
up  by  the  neck  for  life.' 

Gertrude  listened  in  silent  astonishment;  and 
it  required  her  self-command  to  veil  the  despair 
with  which  all  her  interest  for  the  companion  of. 
her  childhood,  was,  at  this  moment,  accompanied. 
When  he  paused,  as  if  expecting  sympatl.y  in  feel- 
ings he  had  not  yet  explained,  she  tried  to  make 
him  recollect  that  there  was  no  ground  to  suppose 
his  father  would  be  offended  at  the  match.  In 
speaking  of  Lady  Caroline,  she  ascribed  to  her 
every  merit  she  could  recollect.  She  could  not, 
indeed,  say  much,  on  her  own  experience,  for  her 
condescension,  her  politeness,  or  even  her  good  na- 
ture ;  but  then  she  was  herself  so  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced; Jiev  situation  was  so  undefined :  she 
was  so  totally  out  of  all  rank  and  responsibility, 
that  she  could  suppose  excuses  for  much  that  was 
unpleasant  to  her  feelings.  Lady  Caroline  had, 
to  be  sure,  now  and  then  taken  a  pattern  from  her 
dress:  she  had  enquired  who  made  her  bonnet  or 
her  mantle,  and  when  answered  by  that  translation 
of  '  opus  exegi,'  '  I  made  it  myself,'  she  would 
remaik,  with  infinite  good  breeding,  and  an  em- 
phasis not  to  be  misunderstood,  how  useful  it  was 

'to 
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*  to  be  obliged'  lo  do  such  things.  The  remark 
was  never  lost.  Gertrude's  endurance  was  riot 
obtuseness:  she  replied,  *  Yes,  it  makes  one,  in 
that  point,  independent;'  and  Lady  Carv^line 
sneered  acquiescence,  and  turned  to  the  next  per- 
son. 

These  traits,  abstractedly  taken,  did  not  give  a 
licence  for  unbounded  praise,  yet  much  remained 
to  commend.  Lady  Caroline's  height,  Ladv  Ca- 
roline's disposition  of  her  hair,  her  complexion, 
and  many  circumstances,  down  to  the  setting  of 
her  glass,  had  been  admired  at  Brighton,  till  those 
within  hearing,  however  stupid,  might  learn  that 
they  were  to  be  admired:  then  she  had  had  afa- 
moiis  shazvl:  she  played  the  harp  to  advantage: 
she  had  introduced  a  new  step  :  a  country-dance- 
tune  hore  her  name:  she  had  painted  a  pair  of 
hand-screens  for  Lady  Luxmore,  and  had  shewn  a 
pattern  of  a  Turkish  footstool,  procured  from  our 
ambassador's  hotel  at  Pera. 

But  though,  on  the  part  of  Gertrude,  every  indi- 
cation of  an  unfavorable  opinion  was  most  chari- 
tably supprest,  and  every  thing  animating  or  even 
flattering,  was  brought  forward  in  the  fairest  point 
of  view,  and  the  lord  viscount  Portaro;is  was  not 
supremely  gifted  with  intellectual  discrimination, 
not  all  this  host  of  merits  availed  to  calm  his  mind, 
or  to  reconcile  him  to  himself.  He  had  lived,  little 
more  than  ten  days,  with  his  bride ;  and  it  required 
not  a  very  calculating  head  to  predict  what,  if  such 
were  his  emmi  now,  his  feelings  would  be,  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  The  suggestion  of  his  father's  pro- 
voL.  TV.  E  bable 
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J)able  approbation,  could  do  little  to  console  him, 
for  the  contrary  would  have  done  nothing  to  inti- 
midate him : — '  It  is  not  that,^  said  he,  '  that  J 
care  about :  the  thing  that  vexes  me  is,  that  I  see 
I've  been  a  fool  and  a  dupe.  Lorimer  was  arrest- 
ed the  very  day  we  were  married  ;  he's  a  mere  bub- 
ble ;  and  Lady  Paula  is  ready  to  hang  herself.  I 
meant  to  have  kept  our  affair  secret,  till  I  could 
get  leave  of  absence  long  enough  to  get  to  Lux- 
more,  where  I  find  my  father  is  poking  himself  up 
like  an  old  hermit ;  but  we  are  all  so  hard  run, 
they  won't  let  me  alone  ;  and  now  I  have  joined  the 
regiment  again,  I  must  not  be  away.' 

*  But  where  are  Lady  Paula  and  Sir  Philip?' 

*  O  \  they  are  with  us.' — '  But  where  ?' — '  Why, 
just  by  Canterbury  :  they  did  not  like  being  in  the 
town.  We  have  got  a  most  expensive,  enormous, 
monstrous  house.  Reynardson  is  with  us  too :  he 
took  it  for  us.;  and  we  have  a  niece  of  Sir  Philip's, 
at  least  he  calls  her  his  niece,  and  they  talk  of 
having  Lady  Waveney,  and  Waveney  himself, 
down,  and  a  Avhole  lot  of  people ;  and  we  have, 
the  Lord  knows  how  many,  servants  and  horses ; 
and  I  find  nothing  has  been  paid  for  in  my  ab- 
sence. I  can't  stand  it — it's  impossible.  I  was 
reckoning  up  last  night  what  the  house  stands 
me  in.' 

Gertrude  shook  her  head. 

*  Come  Gatty,'  said  his  lordship,  *  do  not  you 
reproach  me.  I  know  I  have  been  a  very  great 
fool ;  but  you  don't  know  all  yet ;  and,  by  Jupiter, 
you  shall  know  it  now.     I  have  positively  been 

obliged 
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oblio"ed  to  bail  the  debt  Lorimer  was  arrested  for  : 
and  Caroline  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  give  them 
something  to  go  on  with  again,  and  let  them  go: 
then  we  could  shut  up  half  the  house,  and  do  with 
fewer  servants.  I  thought,  at  first,  she  was  right, 
and  so  did  Reynardson;  but  afterwards  I  began 
to  consider ;  and  I  suspect  this  is  only  a  beginning, 
and  that  Lady  Paula  sets  her  sister  on  to  ask  me 
for  money.  Now  if  so,  you  see,  I  have  married, 
as  one  may  say,  the  whole  family ;  and  this  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  do;  for  they  are  all,  I  un- 
derstand, as  poor  as  rats,  and,  I  am  sure,  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  for  they  seem  to  think,  somehow,  that 
they  have  done  me  a  favor ;  and  I  can't  see  how  : 
they  are  always  talking  of  their  Lish  kings,  and 
nonsense;  and  what  good  does  it  all  do? — I'm  sure 
4f  they  had  not  hunted  after  me,  I  should  never 
have  run  after  them ;  but  there  was  such  a  piece 
of  work  all  the  while  we  were  at  Brighton !  never 
easy  without  me  !  it  was  Portargis  here,  and  Por- 
targis  there  from  morning  till  night,  you  know  :  and 
you  recollect  how  she  used  always  to  make  me 
carry  her  pocket  handkerchief*.     Now,  I  thought 

in 

*  Perhaps,  and  we  wish  it  may  prove  so,  before  this 
work  meets  the  public  eye,  one  of  the  most  clisgusling 
fashions  tliat  folly  ever  introduced,  may  be  consii^uod  to  its 
proper  oblivion.  Would  it  be  credited  by  decent  people, 
that  English  ladies  reduce  themselves  to  the  neces-sity  c/ 
ordering  a  gentleman  to  carry  their  handkerchief  and  betr- 
ging  the  use  of  it  when  wanted  for  its  proper  purpose?—? 
and  that  it  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  ownet-  no  lonoer 

than  while  it  is  wanted!! It   is  too  indelicate   to  be 

R  2  described; 
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in  this  dilemma,  I  would  try  what  being  a  little 
civil  to  my  mother  might  do :  it  is  not,  indeed, 
very  usual  with  me  ;  but  I  thought,  you  know,  the 
novelty  mig'^^t  get  a  little  cash  out  of  her,  just  to 
go  on  with ;  and  I  don't  care  to  go  back  without 
at  least  a  prospect;  for  Caroline,  though  she  is 
certainly  a  very  superior  woman,  even  her  sister 
owns,  she  is  not  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world ; 
but  that's  a  thing  nobody  can  find  out  till  'tis  too 
late.    I  hoped  my  father  might  have  been  in  town. 
I  can't  conceive  what  the  deuce  he's  doing  at  this 
time  of  year,  down  at  Luxmoie :  Mhy  the  countrj* 
is  a  desert  now.     I  met  a  fellow  yesterday,  who 
said  his  father  had  been  down  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  him,  and  he  never  saw  a  man  so  altered : 
they  say  you  would  hardly  know  the  place,  it  is 
so  improved;  and  he's  rebuilding  farm-houses,  and 
sticking  up  cottages,  and  throwing  away  a  mon- 
strous deal  of  money.     I  hope  there's  no  she-fa- 
vorite at  the  bottom  of  it.' 

*  She-favorites,  such  as  you  mean,'  interrupted 
Gertrude,  '  do  not  usually  build  farm-houses  or 
cottages.' 

'  Well!  I  can't  understand  it;  but  I  hear  he's 
so  popular;  and  quite  grave ;  but  somehow  they 
talk  of  his  calling  himself  a  happy  man.     I'm  sure 

described ;  and  the  insolence  with  which  we  have  seen  the 
ofiice  conferred,  and  the  authority  used,  is  ahnost  as  offen- 
sive. V\  e  will  not  hear  a  word  about  '  the  impossibilii}'  of 
injuring  our  outline  by  incumbrances:'  a  cambric  handker- 
chief may  be  carried  about  us  without  betraying  itself  or 


displacing  us. 


I  wonder 
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I  wonder  how  he  can  be  so — for  this  world's  enougli 
to  make  any  man  hang  himself.  But  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  dare  as  soon  eat  my  fingers  as  go  back  with- 
out something  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  rascals 
the  tradesmen. — But  yet,  I  find  I  cannot  speak  to 
my  mother: — if  I  resolve  ever  so  well,  before  I  see 
her,  that  moment  that  she  comes  across  me,  I  tiirn 
savage. — O !  Gatty !  Gatty  !  I  see  what  I  have 
done — you  need  not  tell  me;  but  it  is  all  your 
fault. — Why  did  not  you  behave  differently? — If 
you  had  done  half  that  Caroline  has  done,  mc 
should  have  been  happy — but  you  never  took  any 
pains — not  you,' 

Gertrude  was  dumb — his  lordship's  countenance 
was  interrogatory — still  she  was  silent — his  coun- 
tenance began  to  assume — he  was  going  to  proceed 
— she  stopt  him  : 

^  Believe  me,  dear  Portargis,  you  have  not  in  the 
world  a  more  anxious,  or  more  sincere  friend  than 
myself,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  have  never  varied; 
and  if  any  thing  but  an  humble  wish  to  do  my  duty, 
and  a  resolution  not  to  make  myself  miserable  by 
my  own  folly,  has  guided  me,  it  is  without  my 
knowledge.  You  cannot  suppose  your  regard  could 
ever  be  unimportant  to  me,  or  that  the  extraordinary 
elevation  that  seemed  offered  to  me  in  the  con- 
nection, could  be  matter  of  inditierence  to  one  in  my 
situation ;  but  had  that  situation  been  still  more 
dependent,  still  lower,  not  meraly  half  what  Lady 
Ca,roline  did  to  win  you,  but  not  one  particle  of 
what  she  thought  right,  could  I  have  stooped  to — I 

beg 
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l<8g  your  pardon — I  should  say  have  adopted,  \i 

might  suit  her  rank — it  would  have  degraded  me. 

—You  had  your  choice  in  all  you  did — it  was  not 

ibv  me  to  dictate  your  conduct;  and  when  I  saw 

yt)u  capricious,  I  had  only  to  sink  below  the  reach 

of  your  caprice.     In  one  point  alone  did  I  venture 

to  think  fur  myself: — I  resolved  never  to  lead  you 

into  an  act  of  which  you  could  repent.  You  did  not 

k'novv  what  would  make  you  happy  ;  and  it  would 

have   been  presumption  in  me  to  have  fancied  I 

could  tell  you.     I  endeavored  to  act  by  the  light  of 

my  reason,  and  the  guidance  of  my  conscience,  and 

at  least  you  must  say,  I  was  not  selfish. — It  was  not 

/  who  departed  from  you.     I    saw  yo,u  repented 

your  precipitancy,  and  wished  to  retract. 

'  Well!  you  might  be  right  as  to  i/ourself-^hyit 
you  might  so  easily  have  recalled  me  !" 

.*  God  forgive  me,  Portargis,  if  my  pride  is  cul- 
pable, but  soihething,  sure,  is  due  to  the  decency  of 
the  female  character ;  and  my  spirit  prompts  me  tO"- 
say  I  can  go  to  my  grave,  thankful  for  what  Heaven 
has  bestowed  on  me,  even  if  I  never  marry,  and 
suffer  Irom  the  want  of  protection  ;  but  the  man 
Ido  marry,  must  never,  never,  want  recalling.' 

*  You  were  always  singular  —and  your  having 
lived  so  out  of  the  world,  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage, certninjy — one  ought  to  make  allowances 
—  but  Ithiniv  i/our  path  is  pretty  plain  just  now. — 
ni  lay  a  himured  guineas  to  five,  that  you  are  my 
mother-in-law  in  eigiiteen  months.' 

*  What  am  1   to  take  Lady  Waveney's  place?* 


said  Gertrude  laughing. 


No, 
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*  No,  nonsense !  I  mean  step-mother — you 
know  what  I  mean — I  remember  what  you  used  to 
say.' 

*  Well,'  said  she,  *  as  you  cannot  bear  contra- 
diction just  now,  you  must  take  it  for  granted  ;  and 
then  I  shall  certainly  revive  'the  Lady  Isabella's 
tragedy;'  and  aS  your  father  has  not  a  daughter, 
make  a  pie  of  3'our  wife,' 

*  I  believe  I  should  by  that  time  thank  you,'  re- 
plied his  lordship  sotto  'Coce^  '  but  don't  trifle, 
Gatt}',  when  I  am  on  the  rack.' 

'  I  certainly  will  not  be  serious  when  you  talk 
such  preposterous  nonsense. — If  I  do  not  laugh,  I 
must  scold.' 

*  Well !  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that,  though  you 
may  think  yourself  very  right  just  now,  you  may 
repent  your  preciseness.' 

*  I  never  can,'  she  answered  firmly.  '  When 
we  have  done  what  appears  to  us,  after  fair  consi- 
deration, to  be  right;  we  must  abide  the  conse- 
quence—  and  there  may  be  consequences  to  doing 
right,  as  well  as  to  doing  wrong,  which  it  requires 
fortitude  to  abide. — You  may  wound  my  heart,  but 
not  my  conscience,  Portargis.' 

^  Bnt  you  talk  of  fair  consideration  : — if  your  re- 
gard for  me  had  been,  what  I  may  say  it  ought  to 
have  been,  you  would  never  have  thought  of  fair 
consideration. ' 

*  Of  this  I  cannot  presume  to  judge ;  but  yet  I 
should  very  much  suspect  that  a  regard  which  will 
not  bear  a  fair  consideration,  is  very  little  worth 
i)\xr  having — at  least,  I  am  sure  /  could  not  feel 

7  grateful 
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grateful  for  such  a  regard,  were  it  ever  so  violent : 
ii  is  building  without  a  foundation  ;  and  the  higher 
the  building,  the  greater  the  danger.' 

'  You  are  sove)y  wise — so  vastly  philosophical ! 
— Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  believe  you  have  any  idea 
what  it  is  to  be  in  love.' 

'  You  wilt  make  me  angry.  Lord  Portargis. 
Hiid  I  been  your  wife,  my  lord,  you  would  have 
found  that,  if  I  did  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love, 
I  could  have  learnt  what  it  is  to  love.  Neither 
prosperity  nor  adversity — neither  your  prudence 
nor  imprudence — neither  your  kindness  nor  un- 
kindness — your  frown  or  your  smile,  would  have 
shaken  the  duty  and  affection  of  my  heart,  once 
consecrated  to  you.  I  would  have  borne,  I  would 
have  soothed  your  starts  of  temper; — I  would  have 
saved  you,  at  any  sacrifice  of  my  own  happiness 
and  comfort,  from  every  suffering  that  my  influence 
could  avert : — I  would  have  followed  you  through 
evjry  misery; — I  should  have  shrunk  from  a  parti- 
cipation in  nothing  but  guilt.  Till  you  had  forced 
me  to  say 

*  I  cannot  love  the  man  I  cannot  lienor,' 

you  would  have  found  me,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
more  valuable  to  you  than  if  I  had  acted  as  you 
suppose  you  would  have  wished  — And  it  I  had,  my 
lord,  professed  myself  ever  so  deeply  in  love — what 
would  you  now  tliink^what  would  you  now  7wi 
say  of  foolish  Gatty  Aubrey? — \\hat  would  your 
wife,  what  would  her  sister — what  would,  even  the 
man  whom  you  despise,  Sir  Philip,  tell  you  of  Gatty 

Aubrey.'* 
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Aubrey  ?  that  she  was  your  mother''s  dependent — » 
scarcely  above  the  rank  of  her  servant — tiiat  she 
dared  to  love  you — and  was  Htly  requited  lor  her 
darhisj;. — O!  Lord  Portari^is! — 1  can  submit  to  be 
poor — nay,  to  be  dependent ;  but  I  cannot  submit 
to  be  scorned.' 

His  lordship  walked  to  the  window ;  he  bit  his 
lip  ;  he  took  out  his  handkerchief,  while  Gertrude, 
exhausted,  threw  herself  on  a  chair,  and  panted 
with  her  agitation. 

Lord  Portar^is  recovered  courage  : — it  was  not 
a  time,  indeed,  to  be  a  coward. 

*  All  I  say,"  resumed  he,  '  is,  that  if  I  had  ever 
seen  in  you  any  thing  like  love  for  nie,  1  should  not 
have  done  as  I  have.' 

*  You  deceive  yourself:  you  would  have  done 
precisely  as  you  have  done,  even  had  1  followed 
you  vvith  tears.' 

*  'Tis  impossible,  Gatty.  Confess  at  once,  that 
you  never  cared  for  me.' 

'  So  far  am  1  from  confessing  it,  that  I  would 
deny  it,  as  long  as  1  live.  Consider,  Portargis,  I 
have  had  no  conjidantes,  no  friends  to  whom  I  could 
ever  tell  what  have  been  my  thoughts :  I  have 
therefore  no  one  to  bear  witness  for  me  :  I  can  only 
appeal  to  your  knowledge  of  my  veracity,  and  say, 
that  had  I  not  been  too  humble  to  presume,  and 
you  too  capricious  to  justify  my  presumption,  my' 
whole  heart,  and  all  its  affections,  bad  been  yours  : 
we  have  loved  each  other  from  our  cradle  ;  and  it  I 
have  any  merit,  it  is  that  1  never  suffered  that  love 

to 
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to  make  me  forget  the  liberty  to  which  you  were 
entitled.  Was  it  for  me  to  say,  '  marry  me  who 
am  a  beggar ;'  when  you  had  your  choice  of  wealth, 
and  rank,  and  beauty  ?  and  how  could  I  have  es- 
caped your  mothers  displeasure,  had  she  not  seen 
that  her  son  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  arts  of 
her  dependent  ?  If  I  was  not  as  much  elated  as 
you  expected,  when  your  father  approved  our  mar- 
riage, it  was  my  prophetic  spirit  that  chilled  me. 
I  asked  myself  what  would  my  path  be,  even  if  you 
did  not  change  your  mind,  with  one  whose  happi- 
ness seemed  built  on  trifles,  the  value  of  which  I 
could  not  understand.  How,  I  asked,  was  I  to  make 
your  home  pleasant,  when  every  hour  shewed  you 
at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  passing  the  next?  how 
was  1  to  recommend  myself  to  you,  when  I  saw 
that  the  young  women  of  your  acquaintance  gained 
your  favor  in  proportion  as  they  had  qualities  and 
tastes  which  I  have  not  nor  ever  could  wish  to  ac- 
quire ?  but  all  these  risks,  I  would  chearfully  have 
incurred,  to  have  seen  you,  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
respectable,  and  as  happy  as  I  wished  you.' 

*  All  this  consideration  convinces  me,  that 
though  you  might  be  my  friend,  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  in  love.* 

*  Answer  me  a  question,  Portargis?  What 
would  you  call  any  woman's  regard  for  you,  if  you 
knew  that  she  sacrificed  another  attachment  to  be- 
come your  wife — that  she  would  not  suffer  herself 
to  suppose  she  could  be  happier  with  another  thail 
with  you,  because  your  happiness  was  dearer  to  \\tt 
than  that  of  any  one  else?' 

*  Why 
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*  Why  I  should  say,  to  be  sure,  that  this  is  more 
love  than  any  body  has  a  right  to  expect.' 

'  Would  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  love  ?* 

*  It  would  be  impossible.' 

*  Then,  Porlargis,  this  is  the  praise  I  claim  : — 
• — there  exists  in  tlie  world  one  whom  I  believe  the 
only  man  I  could  marry  in  perfect  confidence — a 
man  for  whose  love  1  should  be  proud  to  feel 
grateful — a  man,  for  whose  society  I  would  under- 
go any  thing ; — yet  I  would,  had  you  both  stood 
before  me,  and  allowed  me  my  choice,  I  would 
have  chosen  you,  had  you  only  convinced  me  that  it 
concerned  your  happiness.' 

'Ah  !  so  you  fancy.  —  I  know  the  man  you  mean; 
it's  Carr,  I  know ; — I  heard  my  mother  tell  some- 
body the  whole  story  :  I  always  thought  you  M^ere 
fond  of  him  ;  but  1  thought  it  was  all  broke  off.  I 
heard,  the  other  day,  he  was  going  to  marry  a  wo- 
man with  an  immense  fortune.' 

O!  with  what  impunity  the  inconsiderate  cart 
wound  !  Gertrude  was  recovered  from  her  irrita- 
tion and  restored  to  her  senses,  by  this  cool,  this 
mortifying,  this  cruel  reception  of  her  confidence. 
*  Now,'  thought  she,  '  if  the  care  of  our  ov/n  hap- 
piness is  a  matter  of  duty,  I  stand  acquitted : — what 
could  I  expect  from  one  who  takes  no  interest  in 
any  thing  but  as  it  concerns  himself,  and  who  can 
see  me  humble  myself  to  convince  him  of  his 
power,  without  offering  one  word  of  consolation!' 

She  had  been  drawn,  by  her  zeal  to  convince 
Lord  Portargis  of  his  injustice,  beyond  the  bounds' 
Qf  her  discretion :  that  had  escaped  her  lips  now, 

which 
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which  had  never  before  wandered  from  the  deepest 
recess  of  her  heart ;  and  she  felt  much  obliged  to 
his  lordship's  erroneous  guess,  for  her  power  of 
retreating. — '  We  had  better  think  what  is  to  be 
done/  said  she ;  '  for  Lddy  Luxmore  will  be  here 
soon  now  : — had  you  not  better  make  a  friend  of 

her?' 

*  O !  no,  no ;  she  can  be  a  friend  to  no  one ; 
I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  my  father ;  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

'  What  can  be  the  difficulty?' 
'  I  ^ried  two  or  three  times  last  night,  after 
Lorimer's  attorney  left  me ;  but  I  could  not  please 

myself.' 

'  Surely  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  tell 
Lord  Luxmore  the  substance  of  what  you  have 
told  me.  Don't  be  offended ;  but  really  I  have 
no  patience  with  people  who  can  talk  for  half  an 
hour  together,  and  yet  never  know  what  to  say  on 
paper  : — one  would  think  wriiing  a  science.' 

*  Whv  so  it  is,  to  a  fool.' 

*  You  cannot  be  accused  of  vanity,'  said  she, 
endeavoring  to  smile  \  '  but  you  are  no  fool,  Por- 
targis.' 

*  I  feel,  just  now,  confoundedly  like  one.  I  can't 
say  I  am  afraid  of  my  father,  nor  that  1  care  much 
about  him  ;  but  money  I  must  have,  and  then, 
there  is  something  so  cursed  silly  in  sitting  down 
to  tell  a  foolish  thing. — Yet  he  must  know  it,  for 
we  can't  keep  secret  long ;  and  then,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  worse ;  beside,  these  people  have  no  pa- 
tience.' 

*  You 
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*  You  had  better  be  ingenuous.  But  what  ar- 
rangements have  you  made  tor  Sir  Philip?' 

'  O!  none  upon  earth: — there's  a  whole  lot  of 
rabble  to  be  with  me  at  eleven  ;  it's  half  past  nine 
now,  by  Jupiter :  I  must  not  stay,  or  I  shall  get 
ih  again  with  my  mother :  you  must  make  my 
excuse. — But  about  writing  to  my  father, — Would 
you  do  it  in  my  place?' 

'  Yes,  certainly.' 

^  Well  then,  do  tell  me  \vhat  to  say :  it  needs 
ftot  be  much,  1  suppose.' 

O!  no: — tiie  less  the  better,  you  will  think,  I 
dare  say :  but  if  it  were  mi/  case,  I  should  leave 
nothing  to  be  told  :    I  would  say  it  all  at  once.' 

•  No ;  I  had  rather  give  him  a  hint. — Can't 
you  write  something  for  me  with  this  pencil  on  the 
back  of  this  letter  ? — here's  room  enough  : — try.' 

Gertrude  obeyed  : — she  wrote  : 

*  My  father, 

'  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  have  placed 
myself  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  most  despe- 
rately distressing,  yet  scarcely  entitled  to  your  pity. 
I  am  prepared  to  confess  the  whole,  if  you  com- 
mand me.  One  '^omfort,  however,  I  find  in  my 
wretched  anxiety  :  it  is,  that  the  fear  of  your  dis- 
pleasure weighs  most  heavily  on  my  mind.  Do 
not  understand  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing 
injurious  to  my  honor  :  I  have  done  a  preci[)i- 
tate  deed  when  I  ought  to  have  taken  your  ad- 
vice, and  when,  I  an\  persuaded,  it  would  have 
been  attended  by  your  proliibition ;   but  if  yoa 

knew 
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inew  the  peculiar  influence  under  which  I  acted, 
I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  you  would  feel  for 
me. — ' 

The  viscount  looked  over  Gertrude  as  she 
wrote :  all  his  cares  seemed  removed  by  seeing 
them  hinted  on  paper  with  some  regards  of  deli- 
cacy towards  his  soreness. — But  here  Gertrude 
stopt : 

'What  shall  I  add?'  said  she. 

*  AVhat  you  please  ;   I  am  sure  you  know  best.' 

*  Portargis,  look  at  me ;  and  tell  me,  on  your 
honor,  w  hether  I  may  promise  your  future  good 
conduct.' 

*  You  may.' 

*  If  I  promise  the  duty  of  a  son  towards  your 
father,   will  you  make  it  good  ?' 

'  Positively — you  may — if  my  father  will  be 

liberal  to  us. 1  am  almost  tired  of  being  a 

fool :  and  I  see  others  are  such  fools  too,  they 
can't  advise  one  ;   they  only  think  of  self.' 

She  proceeded  : 

'  Be  assured  that  any  lenity  shewn  to  my 
wounded  mind,  will  be  felt  and  most  gratefully 
acknowledged  ;  and  that  in  the  persuasion  that 
you  will  consider  how  painful  is  suspence,  I  pro- 
fess myself,  as  I  feel  resolved  you  shall  henceforth 
find  me,  my  lord, 

*  Your  very  obedient  son.' 

If  his  lordship  was  ready  to  devour  this  rough 
sketch  of  his  thoughts :    if  he  ran  ofl'  in  high 

spirits, 
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spirits,  and  left  some  things  unsaid  which  he  might 
have  said  to  her  who  had  served  him,  his  character 
is  the  commentary :  he  was,  from  childhood,  the 
vane  of  every  breeze ;  and  every  action  was  the 
result  of  a  separate  impulse :  there  was  but  one 
untravcrsing  feeling  in  his  mind,  and  this  was  his 
dislike  to  his  mother  ;  for  however  amiably  his  af- 
fections seemed  to  return  to  Gertrude  on  every 
occasion,  return  implies  absence,  and  in  their  fre- 
quent and  long  separation,  none  but  himself  knew, 
how  many  and  how  various  had  been  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit :  it  was  Gertrudes  mfiuence^  not  his 
tendency,  that  bought  him  the  praise  of  constancy; 
and  even  this  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand, 
when  nothing  attempted  its  overthrow !  His 
esteem  for  Gertrude  nothing  could  shake ;  but  it 
was  a  sentiment  that  could  admit  no  praise ;  it 
was  confessing  properties  no  more  to  be  denied, 
than  those  of  separation  in  fire  and  constriction  in 
ice;  it  was  a  sentiment  he  did  not  particularly  cul- 
tivate; nay  sometimes  for  his  own  excuse,  he  would 
gladly  have  abated  it;  but  never  more  strongly 
did  it  operate,  than  when  he  drew,  in  his  walk  back 
to  Bond-street,  a  comparison  between  himself,  the 
ipso  facto  husband  of  Lady  Caroline  de  Haute- 
fort,  and  himself,  the  hypothetical  husband  of 
Gatty  Aubrey. 

As  neither  the  viscount  nor  her  own  discretion 
enjoined  secrecy,  and  without  telling  the  truth, 
this  clandestine  visit  would  have  been  liable  to. 
misinterpretation,  Gertrude  judged  it  prudent,  as 
well  as  her  due,   to  tell  Lady  Luxmore  the  most 

important 
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important  circumstances  of  it :  she  therefore  re- 
vealed the  marriage,  by  wishing  her  ladyship  joy 
of  her  noble  daughter-in  law,  but  said  not  a  word 
of  any  distress.  The  indocile  will  often  follow, 
though  seldom  can  they  be  led.  Gertrude's  tone 
and  manner  told  her  she  was  to  be  pleased,  but  the 
secrecy  checked  a  little  m  hat  she  seemed  disposed 
to  feel,  till  chusing,  for  her  own  sake,  to  suppose 
that  her  son  came  purposely  to  inform  her,  and 
was  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  fulfil  his  intention, 
she  accepted  the  homage,  and  with  some  compla- 
cency asked  what  fortune  Lady  Caroline  was  said 
to  bring. 

'  O!'  replied  Gertrude,  '  we  must  not  think  of 
money  where  there  is  such  blood.  'Tis  your  lady- 
ship's being  Lord  Portargis's  mother,  perhaps,  thai 
made  the  family  accept  the  offer.' 

Never  had  Gertrude  for  herself  condescended 
to  an  ingratiating  expression  ;  but  for  Portargis, 
for  the  friend  -of  her  infancy,  the  companion  of  her 
first  pleasures,  who  had  not  unfrequently,  however 
injudiciously,  stiiven  to  do  her  kindness,  she  could 
submit  to  please,  and  she  effected  it ;  for  money 
was  no  more  mentioned,  and  the  countei.s  called 
for  the  peerage,  and  asked  where  she  should  find 
the  Waveney  title.  Be  it  remembered  she  had  not 
departed  from  the  truth. 

Women,  when  once  interested  in  a  cause,  are 
very  apt,  after  tlieir  tirst  exertions,  to  say  to  them- 
selves, 'What  more  can  I  do?'  The  answer  to 
this  question  made  Gertrude,  as  she  could  not 
with  propriety  address  the  earl,  write  privately  to 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Sydenham  by  that  day's  post,  telling  him  as 
much  as  she  dared,  and  intreating  his  influence  in 
favor  of  the  viscount.  To  this  letter  she  could 
not  receive  an  answer  without  resorting  to  means 
she  would  not  willingly  adopt :  she  was  forced 
therefore  to  trust  to  chance  for  satisfaction,  and, 
at  length,  to  rest  content  with  having  endeavored. 
That,  at  the  close  of  the  business,  when  the  earl, 
assailed  by  his  son's  letter  and  Mr.  Sydenham's 
intreaties,  and  resolved  by  the  opportune  bursting 
of  his  friend  Marquis  Bannerman's  bubble-great- 
ness, had  done  every  thing  she  could  have  wished, 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  event, — thatLord  Portargis 
entirely  forgot  to  say  that  he  was  relieved, — and 
that  the  next  news  she  heard,  was  that,  disgusted 
with  the  army  and  his  country,  he  was  going  to 
Ireland,  must  all  be  ascribed  to  that  youthful  vi- 
'vacity  which  so  many  of  us  make  a  sine  qua  non 
in  our  choice  of  favorites. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 


Honest  endeavors.  *  Blue  dtvih.'  Medical  afterttion.  A  fa» 
natic  correspondent.  An  ardent  -wish  gratijitd  in  j>^os\.ect. 
Cool  conmtency.  A  dltle  acco?n7nodation.  A  friend  within 
reach. 


The  year  which  had  closed  over  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Sterling,  had  not  rendered  his  memory  less  dear 
to  Gertrude;  and  she  hegan  now,  more  than  ever, 
to  feel  the  advantages  she  derived  from  his  manly 
care  of  her  mind.  Seeing,  as  she  supposed,  all 
she  had  to  rely  on,  under  Heaven,  in  her  own  in- 
dustry, she  was  careful  to  lose  nothing  she  had 
gained,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  add  to  her  little 
store  of  ability  :  she  had  got  over  all  her  shy  re- 
luctance to  enter  the  library;  and  Lady  Luxmore's 
powers  of  opposition  growing  every  day  more 
feeble,  she  could  make  nearly  what  use  she  pleased 
of  it,  to  prepare  herself  for  the  time  when,  not 
the  caprice,  but  the  seemingly  approaching  death 
of  her  patroness,  would  turn  her  over  to  her  own 
guidance.  It  was  her  resolution  to  shift  for  her- 
self, without  accepting  any  tliirfg  more  than  good 
wishes  and  distant  services  from  the  earl :  the  only 
mode  by  which  it  appeared  to  her  possible  to 
avoid  the  new  dominion  of  Lord  and  Lady  Port- 
argis.     From  Mr,  Sydenham  and  his  sister,  she 

well 
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well  knew,  notwithstanding  the  restraint  of  their 
letters,  she  might  expect  all  that  she  could  ask  ; 
for  she  was  convinced  they  acted  on  principles  far 
higher  than  even  those  ot  benehtinij  her  :  but  there 
was  now  a  sentiment  in  her  mind,  which,  though 
it  might  be  folly  to  indulge  it,  she  could  not  call  on 
any  duty  to  help  her  in  repressing  ;  and  it  had 
power  to  make  her  resolve,  rather  to  accept  a 
maintenance  at  the  price  of  all  her  liberty,  than 
to  resort  to  Lux  more-rectory  for  a  home,  dear  as 
were  its  inhabitants  to  her. 

She  felt  it  almost  a  vivid  happiness  not  to  have 
been  spoiled,  or  treated  with  false  ideas  of  the 
world  :  nobody  had  ever  been  kind  enough,  or 
thought  it  worth  their  pains,  to  tell  her  that  we 
were  sent  here  on  purpose,  even  to  practice  elegant 
accomplishments :  she  really  did  believe,  and  it 
must  have  been  something  beyond  the  rhetoric 
of  the  present  day  that  could  have  altered  her 
creed,  that  we  were  placed  here,  as  in  a  very 
rough  school,  to  fit  us  for  a  better  abiding-place. 
She  perceived,  in  our  best  actions,  an  alloy,  and,  in 
our  best  pleasures,  an  abatement,  yet  a  tendency 
towards  something  more  perfect,  which  convinced 
her,  that,  consistently  with  the  wisdom  dis[)layed 
in  the  creation,  this  could  not  be  the  ultima  Thulh 
of  human  hopes.  She  knew  that  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  recognized,  and  the  researches 
of  the  wise  confirmed  this  invigorating  opinion  ; 
and  her  belief  was  strengthened,  as  is  the  infidel's, 
by  a  regard  to  her  oun  interest  in  it.  *  Whom 
have   I   in  heaven   but   thee?'    was  the  humble 

s  2  question 
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question  her  heart  offered  up,  when,  in  rising  from 
her  bed,  she  was  compelled  to  recollect,  that 
where  she  should  sleep  the  following  week,  de- 
pended on  a  life  that  hung  by  the  weakest  hair, 
and  a  temper  regulated  by  something,  if  possible, 
less  to  be  relied  on.  When  she  lay  down  at  night, 
she  felt  she  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  offer  as  the 
fruit  of  her  day,  but  diligence  and  patience,  ac- 
cording as  opportunities  presented  themselves  for 
their  exercise. 

A  variation  of  days  now  seldom  cheared  even 
by  a  casual  visitor, — days  m  hich  afforded  her  no 
communication  with  any  one  ;  for  even  her  '  one 
friend'  she  had  long  since  lost  by  marriage  and 
the  countess's  request  that  this  might  put  a  stop 
to  'the  nonsense  of  visiting  ;' — days  that  admitted 
of  no  exercise,  but  an  airing  of  two  hours  and  a 
half,  statute-jneasure^  with  three  inches  of  one  of 
the  coach-slasses  let  down — a  variation  of  these 
monotonous  days,  she  owed  to  the  state  of  her 
own  health.  Let  a  fact  be  a  warning;  and  we 
shall  feel  paid  for  disclosing  it.  It  had  been 
through  the  winter,  part  of  her  daily  duty  to  get 
oranges  ready  for  the  countess  to  take  without 
trouble  ;  and  her  ladyship  requiring  to  be  kept 
warm,  there  was  generally,  even  when  not  much 
wanted,  a  large  fire  :  against  this  fire,  she  had, 
one  cold  morning,  stood  peeling  oranges  till  she 
was  heated,  and  going  to  her  chamber  to  relieve 
her  hands  from  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  her  em- 
ployment, she  became  sensible  that  it  was  well  for 
her  she  had  quitted   the  fire :    on  reaching  her 

room, 
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room,   she  dipt  lier  liands  into  cold  water;    and 
instantly    the    whole    world    seemed   giving  way 
around  her  :    she  fell  on  the  nearest  chair,  retain- 
ing her  perfect  recollection,  but  unable  to  stand 
or   speak  :    no  one  was   near  her ;    she  tried  to 
reach  her  bed  ;  but  at  the  moment  she  stirred,   it 
seemed  to  20  from  her  :  at  that  instant,  the  well- 
ivnown  bell  of  call  for  her,  rang  smartly ;   and  no 
answer  being  made  to  it,  the  female  servant  who 
had  been  ordered  to  ring  it,   fortunately  came  up, 
to  say  a  note  to  Lady  Lux  more  needed  her  to  re- 
ply to  it.     In  a  few  minutes,  she  recovered,  -was 
led  down  and,  notwithstanding  her  looks,  suffered 
to  attempt  writing:  it  was  impossible  :  the  countess 
was  angry,  complained  of  the  hardship  of  havincr 
no  one  to  assist  her,  and  sent  a  verbal  messaore. 
The  apothecary  in  attendance,  saw  the  necessity 
of  doincf  somethins;  for  one  who  had  so  suffered  : 
but  in  a  few  weeks,  being  out  of  his  depth,  he  ad- 
vised farther  advice,  change  of  air,   the  sea-side, 
amusements,  society,  and  all  the  privileges  of  pri- 
vileged persons.     Lady  Luxmore  discussed  them  : 
'  ]\Iiss  Aubrey  might  have  what  advice  she  pleased; 
but  she  hoped  she  was  not  to  be  saddled  with 
doctors'  fees ;   change  of  air  she  must  seek  with 
some  one  else ;   as  to  the  sea-side,  if  she  would 
have  patience  till  August,  she  believed  she  should 
then  "o  herself.' 

Li  a  miserable  state  of  existence,  subject  to  fits 
of  tears  that  nothing  would  control  for  hours, — to" 
paroxysms  of  terror  that   made  her  afraid  to  go 
near  a  window,  or  down  stairs  without  iiolding, 

and 
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and  with  all  the  wretched  retinue  jocularly  called 
*  blue  devils,"  at  her  heels,  wherever  she  stirred,  she 
got  on  till  about  this  time,  u  hen  having  received  all 
the  profit  of  her  literary  labor,  and  entered  on  a 
single  volume  with  the  kindest  encouragement,  she 
resolved  to  seek  health  without  saddling  her  lady- 
snip  with  the  dreaded  fees  of  a  physician,  and  re- 
quested Dr.  R to  call  on  her. 

Here  was  a  great  comfort  and  unlocked  for 
amusement.  Dr.  R is  well  known  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar ;  and  his  chariot,  which  she 
always  compared  in  her  mind,  to  a  piece  of  pickled 
salmon  served  up  in  fennel,  would,  even  in  its  ap- 
proach, chear  her  spirits  :  in  the  fullest  business, 
he  never  affected  hurry  ;  and  htr  aihnent  not  be- 
ing of  the  acute  kind,  he  would  defer  his  visit  for 
a  dav,  if  the  next  offered  him  half  an  hour  for 
Miss  Aubrey:  he  enquired  into  her  pursuits  and 
attainnients,  and  extracted  a  confession  that  she 
was  beginning  to  read  the  classics ;  if  he  saw  the 
countess,  he,  ignorantly  enough,  would  try  to 
pake  her  speak  well  of  '  that  clever  girl  of  her's  ;' 
but  when  Gertrude  saw  him  in  another  room,  he 
would  bid  her  fetch  her  book,  then  lav  out  his 
wa'ch,  and  desiring  her  to  take  care  he  did  not 
transgress,  he  uould  read  the  Pollio  of  Virgil  with 
her,  or  any  thing  else  that  charmed  her  by  her 
power  of  comprehending,  or  distressed  her  by  its 
difficulty  :  he  would  point  out  brilliant  passages  ; 
he  would  set  her  to  get  by  heart,  and  inforce  the 
enunciation  ot  lines,  to  which  he  gave  every  ad- 
vantage by  his  own  perceptions ;    and  fur  four 

niontl>s 
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months  was  she  thus  paid  for  being  an  invalid, 
•without  the  smallest  subtraction  from  the  attention 
called  for  by  her  miserable  nervous  affections, 
vhich  were  soothed,  and  perhaps  as. much  de- 
creased, by  this  I'enewed  impulse  on  her  faculties, 
as  by  the  routine  of  medicine  prescribed  in  such 
cases, 

In  this  space  of  time,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 

Dr.  11 attending  her,  on  an  average,  five  times 

in  a  fortnight,  and  at  due  time  live  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  having  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
countess's  purse  in  any  measure  drawn  against  a 
young  woman  who  seemed  to  her  '  as  a  daughter/ 
■would  accept  only  ten  fees  of  one  guinea  each  : 
his  reply  was,  '  Not  your  money  :  1  like  your  spirit 
of  application  ;   I  come  for  a  pleasant  chat' 

Now,  dear  young  friends !  all  ye  who  like 
the  visits  of  an  agreeable  physician  better  than 
paying  guineas !  do  try  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion for  him  beyond  'last  ball'  and  'the  ua- 
goons.'  But  at  the  same  time  let  us  warn  you,  if 
you  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  meet  with  those 

of  the  school  of  11 ,thatyou  will,  unless  he  sees 

you  geese,  have  no  flattery  to  soothe  you.  He  told 
Gertrude  to  remember,  that  what  God  had  done 
for  her,  called  for  her  gratitude  and  her  circum- 
spection :  and  at  parting  he  uttered  these  words  : 
*  If  ever  I  hear  of  your  doing  wrong,  I  shall  say 
some  one  has  fascinated  vou  :  let  me  have  the 
comfort  of  seeing  you  settled  in  life  in  a  way  worthy 
of  you  ;  and  when  you  have  a  house  of  your  own, 
give  me  your  word  that  you  will  never  admit  into 
9  it, 
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it,  dissolute  men,  or  women  with  tainted  reputations. 
— And  now,  God  bless  you  !  be  a  good  girl ;  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  if  you  have  any  return  of 
your  complaint,  let  me  know  it' 

That  season  of  the  year  was  now  arrived,  the 
most  unpleasant  to  prisoners  in  London,  M'hen  the 
summer  is  departing,  and  the  autumn  not  ready 
to  come ;  when  an  oppressive  heat  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  windows  open,  and  they  admit 
only  disagreeable  smells  and  the  n(^ises  of  the 
street ;  when  shortened  days  send  the  pedestrians 
out  of  the  fields  in  a  humor  to  wrangle  all  the  way 
home ;  and  the  misery  of  idleness  to  those  already 
there,  is  to  be  relieved  only  by  enduring  addi- 
tional heat.  In  one  of  these  closing  days,  when 
Gertrude  M^as  confined  to  conversation  with  the 
countess,  she  heard  her  own  name  pronounced  in 
the  street;  and  a  letter  directed  in  a  hand  she  knew 
not,  was  brought  by  the  penny-post,  or  as  we  chuse^ 
in  preference  to  a  good  term,  to  call  it,  the  two- 
penny-post :  she  opened  it,  and  by  the  light  in  the 
hall,  as  her  ladyship  called  it,  read  ; 

*  Honoured  Madam, 

*  I  hope  your  Ladyship  will  Humbly 
Pardon  the  predicament  that  makes  me  take  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  You  by  these  but  we  un- 
derstand as  the  lady  who  came  to  ours  you  are 
daghter  to  and  if  so  I  durst  to  say  you  would 
Like  to  be  told  that  She  is  very  much  in  want  of 
comfort,  and  talks  as  if  she  would  like  to  see 
you.     The  Lord  send  us  all  a  Betar  birth  in  that 

Blessed 
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Blessed   country,    where  the  Avicked   cease  from 
trubbling  and  the  wary  are  at  Rest 

From  madam  Your  Ladyship's 
most  obliged  humbel  Sarvant 

T.  Griffin/ 
No.  1(5  Harlequin  row 
St.  George's  fields. 

She  had  not  raised  very  high  expectations  on  con- 
templating the  outside  of  this  epistle  :  she  supposed 
it  an  appeal  to  her  feelings;  but  that  it  was  to  end,  at 
least,  her  ignorance,  respecting  her  mother,  the  style 
of  it  prevented  her  from  perceiving,  even  when  she 
had  finished  reading  it ;  on  a  second  perusal,  she 
could  but  very  imperfectly  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing :  her  sensations  seemed  to  suspend  the  use  of 
her  faculties :  she  began  again  to  read,  and  now 
becoming  conscious  of  the  purport,  and  of  the  vi- 
sible effect  it  was  producing  on  her  nerves,  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  liberty  of  feeling  by  anticipating  the  coun- 
tess's questions  and  remarks. — 'Tis  a  letter,'  said 
she  '  ma'am,  from  somebody  about  my  poor  mo- 
ther.'— '  Well !  your  poor  mother !'  said  her  lady- 
ship— 'I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  poor  mother.* 

She  was  inclined  to  go  out  of  the  room.     Lady 
Luxmore  spoke : 

*  Nay,  pray  stay,  and  let's  hear  what  they  say 
about  her  :  give  me  the  letter,  and  order  candles.' 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  shew  it  your  ladyship.' 

*  O,  dear!  I  beseech  you  don't  be  squeamish: 
I  know  the  fool  much  better  than  you  do.' 

Her  ladyship  took  the  letter,  waited  in  silence 

for 
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for  li^ht,  and  having  read  it  and  examined  it  on  all 
sides,  with  an  affectedly  contemptuous  laugh,  she 
threw  it  on  the  table,  requesting  to  know  '  jMiss 
Aubrey's  royal  will  and  pleasure,  and  what  she 
meant  to  do.' 

Gertrude  was  in  an  agony  of  tears,  while  the 
countess,  who  had  certainly  the  advantage  of 
her,  insisted  on  knowing  what  she  meant  to  do. 

After  an  effort,  she  was  able  to  reply,  *  I  can 
only  say,  my  duty.' 

*  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  to  leave  ?;ze.' 

*  I  have  no  meaning.     I  cannot  tell.' 

'  Then  it  is  lit  1  shguld  tell  ^ou,  Miss  Aubrey, 
that  the  moment  you  go  out  of  this  house  to  see 
that  good-for-nothing  woman,  is  the  last  moment 
you  shall  enter  it.' 

The  idea  truly  was  a  little  confused  in  bringing 
forth  ;  but  the  sense  was  plain,  even  *  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.'  Gertrude  roused,  and  replied  :  '  I 
shall  submit  to  your  pleasure.  Lady  Luxmore, 
without  repining,  when  I  have  done  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  right;  but  without  that  satisfaction,  I 
can  do  nothing.' 

'  I  want  to  know  whether  you  mean  to  see  her.' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  Then  you  understand ;  we  part.' 

*  Do  not  say  so.  Lady  Luxmore ;  this  is  too 
harsh  ;  you  will  think  better  soon ;  you  will  recol- 
lect—' 

*  I  shall  recollect  nothing,  but  that  I  have  an 
ungrateful  girl  to  deal  with.     I  see  what  all  this  is 

t« 
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to  come  to :  you  are  to  live  here,  and  enjoy  all 
your  comforts,  and  live  like  the  first  lady  in  tiie 
land ;  and  1  may  go  and  wliistle  for  a  companion  : 
all  your  time  and  thoughts  will  be  wanted  ior  your 
poor  mother,  indeed  !' 

'  You  mistake  me,,  madam:  I  can  never  be  un- 
crrateful :  if  1  could  fail  in  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
you  mio;ht  suspect  me ;  but  consider,  I  have  never 
known  the  comfort  of  having  parents;  and  surely 


'  Haven't  /  been  a  parent  to  you ;  and  hasn't 
Mr.  Sterling?' 

You  have  been  to  me  as  parents ;  and  as  a  pa-r 
rent  would  I  respect  your  ladyship,  if  you  would 
let  me.  But  why  all  this  anger? — You  k}ioiv  1  can 
bear  much;  and  I  will  still  bear  any  thing  from 
you,  when  it  regards  only  myself;  but  this  dispo- 
sition to  obey  cannot  go  farther.  I  cannot  sab-^ 
mit  to  a  breach  of  one  of  the  commandments. 
Vv'hat  dependence  have  I  in  all  the  world,  but  on 
the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  ?  and  how  can  I  ask 
this  protection,  if  I  ofiend  Him  ?' 

*  ()!  I  see  clearly,  without  any  explanation, 
what  all  this  means ;  you  want  to  get  away,  and 
your  mother  is  to  be  an  excuse.' 

'  Forgive  me,  Lady  Luxmore,  if  I  contradict 
you.  Look  at  the  letter  :  docs  it  imply  any  tiling 
that  can  tempt  me?  does  it  appear  as  if  hersituar 
tion  could  gratify  -my  pride,  or  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence supply  my  wants?  What  is  it  I  am  called 
to? — Not  to  share  any  good  with  her,  but  to  find 
contort  for  her  ;  and  vyhere  am  I  to  seek  it  ?  I  be- 
lieve 
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lieve,  madam,  I  have  not  often  allowed  a  petulant 
expression  or  a  disrespectful  reply  to  you  to  escape 
my  lips;  but  you  provoke  mc :  you  are  cruel,  and 
though  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  quit  you  now, 
you  may  drive  me  from  you. 

To  deliberate  in  a  storm,  or  in  Lombard-street, 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  as  probable  success, 
as  to  have  considered  what  was  expedient  within 
ear-shot  of  the  countess. — Gertrude,  therefore, 
thoucrh  almost  called  back,  retreated  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  to  peripatetic  rumination. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  decide  on  what  she  should 
do,  if  her  expectation,  her  wish,  her  hope^  of  find- 
ing her  mother  was  realised ;  but  the  style  and 
aspect,  and  cant  of  the  letter,  gave  her  little  satis- 
faction; and  as  she  was  pretty  well  convinced  that 
Lady  Luxmore  would  suffer  her  antipathy  to  Mrs. 
Aubrey  to  get  the  better  of  any  feeling  for  her 
p7^otcgee,%\\e  feared  that  a  precipitate  attempt,  even 
to  satisfy  her  curiosit}^,  might  deprive  her  of  a 
home.  She,  therefore,  resolved  first  to  ascertain 
the  fact  with  regard  to  her  mother,  and  this  once 
done,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
moderate  in  following  it,  would,  she  trusted,  point 
out  and  regulate  her  path. 

Havina:  arranf;ed  this  in  her  mind,  she  wrote  a 
note  according  to  the  address  furnished  by  the 
letter,  saying: 

'  On  receiving  any  testimonial  that  the  lady  men- 
tioned in  a  note,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  is  the 

Avidow 
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widow  of  the  Rev.  INIartin  Aubrey,  of  Luxmore, 

in shire,  Gertrude  Aubrey  will  immediately 

offer  every  proof  of  dutiful  and  affectionate  regai'd 
in  her  power.' 

The  servants  found  a  messenger  to  carry  this 
billet:  an  answer  was  promised  in  the  morning; 
and  the  remaining  hours  of  the  evening  afforded 
only  irritating  and  vexatious  complaints  and  re- 
solves, which  the  countess,  perhaps,  could  not  re- 
strain if  she  had  been  so  inclined;  for  to  the  consola- 
tion of  the  peevish,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  a 
time  when  responsibility  seems  to  have  ceased,  and 
when  that  which  once  called  for  censure,  claims, 
if  not  pity,  forgiveness.  What  is  to  be  said  with 
regard  to  that  intermediate  space  when  the  correc- 
tion of  our  faults  is  in  our  power,  and  ought  to  be 
our  most  important  concern,  we  do  not  hint ;  but 
certainly,  within  sight  of  threescore,  '  poor  soul !' is 
the  worst  we  have  to  apprehend  from  our  judicious 
friends.  Let  it  be  remembered  it  is  the  best  we 
have  any  right  to  expect ;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered before  we  enter  on  this  privileged  dotage. 

When  retired  for  the  night,  Gertrude  found  it 
impossil)le  to  rest;  but  alone,  she  grew,  if  not 
more  composed,  infinitely  happier.  No  caution 
she  could  use,  no  guard  she  could  set  on  her  ima- 
gination, could  secure  her  against  the  inroad  of 
ideas,  all  founded  on  the  probability  of  recovering 
her  lost  parent.  Before  midnight,  many  schemes 
had  been  framed  and  rejected ;  and  before  she 
quitted  her  chamber,   she  was  well  prepared   in 

mind 
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iijind  to  meet  any  difficulty,  might  her  vivid,  her 
ardent  hope  be  realised. 

She  had  more  than  one  third  remaining  of  the 
money  she  had  earned — she  had  had  repealed  en* 
couragenient  to  try  her  fortune  again  in  the-^ame 
tvay-^the  ini proved  state  of  her  attainments, 
would,  she  was  now  convinced,  gain  her  a  mainte- 
nance— she  had  more  friends  than  heretofore;  and 
though  she  saw  much  to  distress  and  perplex  her, 
she  saw  no  reason  to  despond. 

Calm  in  her  temper,  firm  in  her  purpose,  feeling 
that  she  was  right,  and  tlierefore  not  disposed  to 
prove  the  point,  slie  met  Lady  Luxmore,  uhose 
countenance  betrayed  feelings  that  might,  more 
than  her  usual  deportuient,  have  warped  those  of 
Gertrude.     She  had  been  in  tears. 

Whether  Gertrude  had  made  that  distinction  in 
her  mind,  which  one  of  our  best  I'emale  writers  of 
moral  fiction,  has  ascertained,  between  sorrow  and 
self-pity;  or  whether  her  common  sense  of  duty 
told  her  that  she  must  not  listen^  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  equal  interest,  to  the  claims  ot  adverse 
clients,  may  be  questioned;  but  not  presuming  to 
suppose  Lady  Luxmore  would  accept  sympathy 
from //er,  she  proceeded  in  her  morning  evolutions 
with  a  steady  pace  and  the  most  unimpeachable 
respect,  while  her  heart  palpitated  at  every  sound, 
and  she  whispered  to  herself  the  words,  '  My  mo- 
ther,'in  a  spirit  of  self-complacency,  that  would  be 
degraded  by  comparing  it  to  the  rehearsal  of  a 
pretty-sounding  tide,  which  the  morrow  is  to  give 
to  a  bride-elect. 

The 
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The  promised  reply  arrived.  She  opened  it,  and 
read  what  our  readers  may  also  read. — But  first, 
let  us  apprise  them,  that  being  very  lazy,  and  al- 
ways preferring  reality  to  fiction,  we,  w  ith  the  al- 
teration of  only  a  few  words,  print  verbatimeilite- 
ratim. 

*  Honored  madam 
*  I  Receved  You  Ladyship's  Latter  and  Acord- 
ing  to  Your  Ladyship's  Deciar  I  Waitied  on  the 
Lady  and  Encouraged  hur  with  Good  words  and 
threinings  pointing  of  hur  to  the  Bencvolance  of 
Your  Ladyships  wich  Demanded  her  Gratefulnes 
which  Shee  A  pared  to  be  in  Sum  Degree  Sensable 
of  I  shall  if  not  baring  from  Your  Ladyship  Imme- 
diantly  Look  Out  for  a  place  for  hur  As  it  Apears 
that  Shee  is  not  CapabuU  of  the  Sitiwation  wich 
Shee  now  Oqupise  Blessed  be  God  for  putting  it  in 
Your  Ladyships  power  and  for  Giveing  Your  Lady- 
ships the  Liclination  to  Do  Good  for  a  Good 
Name  is  Betar  than  Richis  I  feel  it  My  Duty  to  be 
faithfuil  in  my  Stewardship  while  it  tis  called  to  Day 
As  the  Night  Aprochis  where  in  No  Man  Can 
work  At  presant  I  am  In  A  temprary  way  But  I 
shall  Do  ]My  Endevors  to  place  the  Lady  in  A  Si- 
tiwation where  in  She  may  be  easy  I  wish  Your 
Ladyship  all  the  privileges  of  the  New  Born  heaven 
Born  sons  of  God  this  Is  the  Only  Return  that  can 
Be  Made  You  By  Your 

Ladyships  Most  Obliged 
and  Humble  Sarvant 

T.  Griffin.' 

*  I  think 
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*  I  think  the  Lady  is  Capabul  of  finding  hur 
Way  if  Shee  Corns  to  Charing  cross  By  the  Coach.' 

When  this  original  and  dainty  epistle  first  met 
our  eye,  we  confess  indignation  at  the  profane 
prostitution  of  language,  checked  our  merriment; 
and  subsequent  enquiry  inclined  us  to  believe  that 
a  mind  m  hich  has  yet  to  receive  its  first  ideas  of  re- 
ligion, is  in  a  safer  state  than  one  so  defaced  by 
what  may  be  termed  a  blind  hypocrisy.  But  Ger- 
trude had  no  leisure  of  mind  to  feel  as  we  did  :  she 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  little  slip  of  paper  which  had 
escaped  from  its  inclosure  unperceived ;  and  this 
contained  the  animating,  the  consoling,  the  over- 
paying words, 

'  My  dearest  Child, 

*  If  you  can  forgive,  come  as  soon  as  possible  to 

'  Your  afflicted  mother, 

'  G.  Aubrey.' 

*  I  intreat  you,'  said  Gertrude,  dropping  on  her 
knees  before  Lady  Luxmore,  '  I  implore  you,  tell 
me — ^is  this  my  mother's  writing  r' 

i  Yes' — said  the  countess,  taking  her  eyes  from 
the  newspaper,  and  instantly  restoring  them  again. 

*  Then  I  must  go ;'  said  Gertrude. 

*  You  cannot  go  just  yet,'  said  her  ladyship; 
*  for  I  want  you  to  do  two  or  three  things  for  me ; 
but  if  you  will  have  patience  till  I  go  out,  I  can  set 
you  down  at  a  distance:  I  shall  have  INIiss  Maudlin 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  with  me,  for  I  suppose 
YOU  w  on't  come  home  till  evening.' 

^  This 
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This  M'as  a  proposition  so  conciliating  in  its  tem- 
per, and  Gertrude  considered  the  possibility  of  re- 
conciling the  countess  to  her  mother  as  so  impor- 
tant, that  she  consented  to  remain  a  few  hours 
longer  on  the  rack,  as  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
abate  her  mother's  anxiety  by  a  message  in  reply  to 
her  note. — She  would  have  employed  the  interval  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Sydenham ;  but  when  she  was  sit- 
ting down  for  the  purpose,  she  found  that  she  had, 
at  present,  nothing  decisive  to  say — the  day  might 
probably  atone  for  the  deficiency ;  and  she  would 
wait. 

The  morning  did  not  pass  without  consolation 
and  advantage  to  our  impatient  Gertrude.  A  mes* 
sage  from  Miss  Le  Sage  told  her  that  she  was  in 
town ;  and  a  letter  accompanying  it,.said  that-,tLiB 
sudden  and  almost  enviable  death  of  her  mother^ 
had  obliged  her  to  active  exertions  which  would  de- 
tain her  some  weeks,  and  that  in  seeking  relief^for 
her  dejection^  and  relaxation  from  business,  shfe 
should  first  think  of  Miss  ■Aubrey. 

Circumstanced  as  Gertrude  was,  she  conld  send 
only  a  vague  return  of  thanks,  and.  a  promise  td  '. 
write  in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 

The  death  of  Airs.  Le  Sage  was?,  even  in  the  oc--' 
cupied  state  of  her  mind,  matter  of  regret;  and 
Miss  Le  Sage's  expressions  shewed,  at  once,  her 
sense  of  the  loss  and  of  the  duty  of  submissioir  to  ft  . 
privation  which  she  endeavored  to  represent  as  alle* 
viated  beyond  almost  what  she  had  dared  to  hope. 
But  it  was  great  and  opportune  consolation  to  Ger- 
trude to  know  that  &he  had  now,  within  reach,  ad 
VOL,  iv»  T  sjSicienfc 
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efficient  friend,  of  whose  good  will,  good  sense,  and 
good  principle,  she  could  not  doubt.  *  So  it  is,' 
said  she  to  herself,  when,  after  a  third  reading,  she 
laid  aside  Miss  Le  Sage's  letter,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
'  in  vacancy'  on  the  ground  : — '  So  it  is — when  one 
little  plank  fails  us — when  it  seems  slipping  from 
under  our  feet,  in  the  wreck  of  all  our  comforts,  ano- 
ther is  put  out  for  us.  I  dare  say,  if  I  knew  more 
of  the  world,  I  should  see  that  people  are  rarely 
deprived  of  all  means  of  preservation  at  once.  But 
O  !  my  mother !' 

Never,  to  Gertrude^s  apprehension,  was  the 
clock  so  dilatory  in  striking  One;  the  coachman 
was,  by  a  few  minutes,  later  than  the  time,  and  she 
wondered  how  any  body  could  endure  such  negli- 
gence. Lady  Luxmore,  studiously  ignorant  of  the 
map  of  London,  seldom  gave  orders: — the  way-biil 
was  generally  in  Gertrude's  custody — but  to-daj 
'hwas  otherwise.  Thro'  Hyde  Park  and  Penton- 
TiUe,  to  the  City  Road  for  biscuits — to  Fleet-street, 
for  pins — to  the  Strand,  for  tea — to  ditto,  for  a 
mended  fan;  to  Pall  Mall,  for  a  dyed  feather — back 
to  €ovent-Garden  to  the  shoemakers — to  the  but- 
iterman's  in  Carnaby  Market,  to  know  why  he  raised 
the  butter,  all  preceded  the  order  to  Westminster 
Bcidge — after  which.  Miss  Maudlin  was  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  passing  again  the 
4iyed-feather  shop,  with  hands  quiteclear  of  busi- 
aess,  her  ladyship  had  only  to  get  home  and  eat 
her  dinner. 

So  wai  the  perambulation  projected  and  exe- 
sated,  but  with  the  extended  kindness  of  carrying 

Gertrude^ 
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Gertrude,  to  save  her  from  a  sudden  rain,  as  far  as 
that  impassable  barrier,  the  turnpike. 

The  intervening  distance,  though  not  great,  might 
have  given  Gertrude  time  to  think,  if  more  than 
one  thought  could  have  found  admission  into  her 
mind.  She  might  have  been  harrassed  with  many 
doubts  and  fears  of  what  an  acquaintance  with  a 
woman  so  portrayed  as  her  mother  had  been  to 
her,  might  produce;  but  all  anxiety  was  absorbed 
ill  the  awful  idea  of  seing,  at  nearly  twsnty-tvvo 
years  of  age,  a  stranger-mother*. 


%  »  CMAP^ 
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CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

A  dxvcliing  and  its  inhabitants.  Anecdotes  of  methndism. 
^  *  My  mother.'  Christian  kindness.  A  little  activity. 
'•  'Memoirs  of  '  wy  mother.'     How  to  shake  off  a  protegee. 

i^HE-  reached  the  heap  of  half-baked  bricks  and 
warped  timbers,  called  Harlequin-row,  and  was 
assured  she  had  not  mistaken  her  way,  by  a  gay 
5ia;n  of  the  agile  personage  "whose  dominions  she 
sought,  over  the  door  of  a  corner-house  inhabited 
by  a  taylor.  The  water,  sometimes  muddy  and 
sometimes  soapy,  stood  in  a  little  pool  at  every 
threshold,  ready  to  find  its  way  under  the  buildir^gs ;. 
and  every  sash  that  could  be  fidgetted  open,  now 
with  the  right  hand  and  now  with  the  left,  was 
propped  with  a  book,  or  a  shoe,  or  that  more 
adaptable  instrument,  a  fork.  Every  thing  pro- 
claimed Lambeth  Marsh,  and  a  cunning  landlord  ; 
for  some  of  these  pie-crust  mansions  were  not  want- 
incf  in  the  fashionable  decorations  oi portc-fenkres^ 
verandas,  halconies  and  treillis  xvork.  *  Number 
sixteen' was  not,  indeed,  the  sprucest  of  the  pile; 
but  on  such  an  errand,  there  was  no  choice;  so 
thither  Gertrude  repaired,  and  there  she  tried  for 
admittance. 

The  '  light  style'  of  the  building  allowed  her  to 
hear  many  voices  in  the  front-parlor,  but  it  seemed 
not  to  admit  any  sound  from  without.     She  began 

.    ;  to 
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to  conclude  it  was  a  school,  and,  at  another  tune, 
she  micrht  perhaps  have  figured  to  herself  her  cor- 
respondent as  the  Holofernes  of  the  establishment. 
But  now  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  in;  and 
for  this  purpose,  though  every  moment  seemed  to 
give  an  increase  of  revulsion  to  her  wish,  she  was 
obliged  to  strive. 

At  length,  the  door  opened ;  and  the  parlor  seem-  . 
ed  to  empty  itself  of  its  contents,  into  the  entry :,— . 
at  least  half  a  score  young  people,"  of  all  possiblp 
ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of 
dress,  save  cleanliness,  came  forward.  Gertrude 
asked  for  Mr.  Griffin. 

A  tall  thin  formal  man,  vi'ith  a  consumptive  holr 
lowness  of  countenance,  and  a  character  of  wild? 
ness  in  his  eyes,  now,  with  no  soft  accents,  or  tem- 
perate movement,  made  his  way  through  the  croud, 
and  in  a  tone  of  artihcial  civility,  begged  the  lady  to 
walk  into  the  parlor.  '  Shut  that  there  door,^  said 
a  female  voice  as  she  entered ;  but  no  one  stirred: 
— the  door  therefore  bore  witness  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  command,  by  betraying  a  bed  un7. 
made,  and  all  the  most  sordid  litter  Of  a  chamber. 

Gertrude  was  now  introduced  to  Mrs.  Griffin, 
who,  suddenly  breaking  off  her  infant's  meal,  added 
to  the  impediments  of  hearing,  her  '  Hush  !  hush  !^ 
you  little  devil !  Christ  God!  what  am  I  to  do  with 
you  all  ?  you  plagues  ! — do  pray  set  down.  Miss — 
Nance,  why  don't  you  move  them  stockings  off  the 
chear  for  the  lady  r' 

Nance  moved  not.     Gertrude  to  hide  their  con- 
fusion, said,  '  You  have  a  large  family.' — '  Yes,' 

answered 
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answered  Mr.   Griffin,  *all  children  of  Satan- 
poor  wretched  lost  souls !' 

An  acquaintance  with  this  world  does  not  always 
include  in  it,  an  intimacy  with  that  region  of  despair, 
a  rank  Methodist's  mind.  We  could  give  some 
idea  of  it,  by  a  few  quotations  from  Dante,  if  the 
subject  were  wqrth  the  trouble ;  but  our  scenery 
awaits  us. 

Gertrude  could  reply  to  these  expressions,  only 
by  requesting  to  know  if  she  might  see  Mrs.  Au- 
brey; and  one  of  the  girls  was  ordered  to  go  up 
stairs  with  the  enquiry.  The  agitation  of  such  a 
moment  was  considerable ;  but  she  would  have 
known  it  was  premature,  could  she  have  been 
aware  that,  the  street-door  having  been  left  open, 
through  neglect  on  her  entrance,  the  messenger  had 
encountered  one  of  her  companipns,  and  was  ar- 
ranging a  plan  for  getting  out  in  the  evening,  on  a, 
frolic  that  promised  to  settle  the  young  lady's  repu- 
tation for  ever. 

Mr.  Griffin  began  to  talk ;  and  Gertrude,  not  to 
seem  uncivil  and  importunate,  compelled  herself  to 
listen. 

She  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  this  maa 
had  quitted  a  reputable  trade,  to  become  a  con- 
ceited teacher,  that  he  was  in  high  confidence 
with  persons  of  rank,  education,  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  and  who,  though  professing  them- 
selves of  the  Church  of  England,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  disperse  over  the  country  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  as  expounders  of  texts,  and  as  advo- 
cate^ 
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eates  of  moral  virtue,  a  set  of  men,   too  low,  in 
every  point  of  view,  for  any  profession  *. 

Wishing 

*  Our  tenets,  ihougTi  we  trust  they  are  purely  those  of  the 
jialinnal  church  of  this  country,  do  not  incline  us  to  feel 
hostile  towards  any  who  sincerely  and  disinterestedly  differ 
fromtis: — we  live  with,  and  we  love,  perisous of  various  religi- 
ous denominations;  but  against  all  subtlety  by  which  power 
is  to  be  attained— against  all  plans  for  making  religion  a 
trade-^against  every  attempt  to  impose  on  us  a  farrago  of 
private  tenets  as  those  of  the  church  of  England,  or  even  of 
Christianity,  we  must  ever,  if  called  on,  declare  ourselves; 
and  this,  not  on  any  theory  of  our  own,  or  supported  by  per- 
gonal opinion,  but  on  a  reference  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  op- 
posite evidence  of  fads.  Amongst  the  avowed  fanatics  of 
Mr.  Griffin's  cra^y  or  crafty  sect,  perhaps  there  are  fewer 
than  in  any  other,  who  can  claim  forbearance.  We  have  it 
for  truth,  from  a  most  respectable  authority,  that  a  poor 
wretch  applying  to  one  of  their  teachers,  with  the  humble 
wish  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  he  called  and 
thought  it,  was  answered,  *  We  can  do  nothing  for  you  till 
you  have  committed  some  crying  sin.*  And  a  lady  of  the 
same  denomination,  wjio  rented  a  house  of  a  near  relation 
of  our' 6,  a  very  shprt  tinie  ago,  suggested  the  expedient  of 
making  the  receipt  for  the  half  y€ar's  rent,  less  than  the  sum 
paid,  in  order  to  deceive  the  tax-collectors.  We  have  heard 
of  two  fine  elegant  young  women,  in  one  family,  educated 
with  distinguishing  accomplishments,  and  who,  after  fre- 
quenting a  favorite  chapel,  have  persisted  in  a  course  of  re- 
ligious obstinacy  towards  their  parents,  and,  devoted  to 
their  blind  pastor,  have  been  seen  on  their  knees  in  the  fields^ 
begging  of  the  Almighty  some  assurance  that  they  are  of  the 
number  of  the  elect. 

A  very  sensible  friend  of  our's  has  been  lately  disturbed 
by  the  obtruded   visits  of  a  man,  styling  himself  of  the 
church,  and  desiring  to  be  employed  in  the  religious  super, 
ifltendence  of  her  family  :  something  like  a  plea  of  poverty- 
has 
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Wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  subject  on  which  she 
could  say  nothing   that  would  not  offend  either 

her 

has  procured  him  a  dollar  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine  ;  but  it 
has  been  pretty  evident  that,  in  other  places,  lie  fared  better. 
Never  perhaps  was  there  a  time  when  '  sober-mindedness* 
was  more  requisite.  We  have  something  still  more  impor- 
tant to  say  on  the  subject. 

Jsit  known  by  those  weak  parents  who  seek  for  a  'seri- 
ous' place  of  education  for  their  daughters,  that  schools  of 
this  description  are  subject  to  the  visitations  of  men  coming 
imder  a;  very  dubious  character?  In  one>  to  the  east  of  Lon- 
don, we  know  for  fact,  that  a  man  who  had  afforded  a  harbor 
to  females  responsible  to  the  law,  was  admitted  weekly  to 
instruct  the  young  ladies  by  preaching  and  prayer;  the  con- 
fidcBce  reposed  in  him,  diminished  the  caution  of  the  lady- 
abtess ;  and  we  have  heard  from  those  who  knew  *  the  se- 
crets of  the  prison-house,'  that  the  text '  Greet  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss,'  sometimes  took  place  of  *  Pray  without 
ceasing.'  In  another  of  these  seminaries,  in  a  neighboring 
county,  an  itinerant  preacher  was  the  visitor.  On  the  day? 
of  his  visitation,  he  dined,  said  grace  on  the  entrance  of  the 
tea-urn,  took  tea,  and  then  carried  off  the  governess  and  go- 
verned to  his  meeting  in  a  neighboring  alley,  where  the  girls 
v/ere  edified  by  this  passage,  which  we  record  as  faithfully  as 
an  accurate  memory  can  enable  us. 

Having  advised  his  hearers  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  he 
proceeded  : 

*  The  last  evening  that  I  preaclied  to  you,  you  remember 
after  you  departed,  there  was  a  heavy  rain.  I  set  out  to  go 
home,  putting  my  trust  in  God — you  know  how  far  ofil  live  ; 
I  live  at  Rotherhithe. — It  was  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  rain, 
but  I  put  my  trust  in  God  that  I  should  meet  with  something 
to  go  home  in.  I  walked  on  and  on,  and  though  wet 
through,  I  still  put  my  trust  in  God. — At  last,  still  puttinw 
my  trust  in  God,  a  carriage  overtook  me  :  I  put  my  trust  iu 
God,  and  got  into  it ;  and  so  I  got  home  : — you  see  the  good 
that  comes  of  putting  one's  trust  in  God.' 

The 
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her  sincerity  or  i\Ir.  Griffin,  she  enquired  into 
the  pursuits  of  his  large  family. — '  Ah !  the 
Lord  will  provide  for  them  all,  I  hope,'  said  he : 
■  we  have  a  sad  hand  on  it  just  now,  you  see ;  for 
there's  eleven  of  us  in  this  hole  of  a  house,  and 
all  at  home.  People  axes  me  Avhy  I  don't  get  'em 
out ;  but  what  can  I  do?  they  don't  seem  to  like 
to  do  much  :  there's  my  eldest  boy,  I  'prenticed 
him  to  a  wine-vaults,  and  he  did  not  like  it,  and 
I'm  afraid  he's  goins;  on  badlv,  but  howsomdever 
as  he  don't  come  to  me  for  money,  I  don't  give 
myself  much  concern.  I  trust  the  Lord  will  turn 
the  head  of  him  some  time  or  other :  these  girls 
here,  they  can't,  as  I  see,  do  much  ;  the  eldest, 
indeed,  we  got  out  in  service  ;  but,  poor  heart ! 
she  got  into  a  troublesome  affair,  and  I  have  been 
forced  to  take  her  and  her  child  home.' 

*  Has  any  enquiry  been  made,'  said  Gertrude, 
'  whether  Airs.  Aubrey  will  see  me?' 

No  body  being  able  to  tell  that  any  body  had 
been  up  stairs,  Mr.  Griffin  was  proceeding  him- 
selt^  when,  in  the  passage,  he  was  met  by  a  client^ 
whose  manner  of  speaking  declared  him  of  a  higher 
order ;  and  Gertrude  was  obliged  to  hear,  while 
wishing  his  departure,  such  a  conversation  as,  on 
the  staiie,  would  have  been  deemed  a  most  inde- 
i:ent  caricature  of  sectarian  jargon. 

In  despair  and  fever,  she  requested  one  of  the 
younger  children,   who  was  making  a  grenadiers 

mhe  Jinale  of  this  preachment,  was  the  introduction  of  a 
low  lover  of  the  canting  sect,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  establishment, 

cap 
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cap  out  of  a  wood-cut  of  the  crucifixion,  to  shew  her 
the  way  up  stairs;  and  under  her  escort,  she  reach- 
ed a  back-room  on  the  first  floor,  where,  on  an 
ordinary  bed,  drest  in  white,  which,  though  un- 
soiled,  bore  no  comparison  with  the  delicacy  of 
her  skin,  lay,  in  a  fainting-fit,  perhaps  caused  by 
the  agony  of  expectation,  this  unknown  parent. 

Motionless  as  a  statue,  Gertrude  stood  for  half 
a  minute,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  A  few  tears,  tears 
not  indulged,  relieved  her  oppression ;  and  throw-^ 
ing  off  whatever  indicated  a  recent  arrival  or  her 
being  a  stranger,  she  approached  her  mother,  and 
taking  her  hand,  tried,  by  addressing  her  by  her 
name,  and  avoiding  whatever  could  too  much  in- 
terest her,  to  bring  her  to  her  recollection.  Her 
efforts  producing  no  effects,  she  would  have  sent 
one  of  the  girls  to  an  apothecary's  she  had  passed 
very  near  the  end  of  her  journey  ;  but  the  rate  of 
motion  below  stairs  coming  into  her  mind,  she 
thought,  as  most  people  are  made  to  think  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  shortest  way  was  to  go  her- 
self: she  hoped  she  could  prevail  on  the  young 
lady  who  had  conducted  her  to  the  room,  to  remain 
in  it,  till  her  return ;  and  in  this  she  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

A  young  man  from  the  apothecary's,  returned 
with  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  her  mother  open  her  eyes.  *  My 
child!' — were  words  uttered  without  emphasis; 
they  seemed  to  express  an  habitual  idea,  not  that 
excited  by  the  moment : — her  eyes  closed  again  ; 
and  the  young  man,  who  was  not  wanting  in  at- 
tention. 
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tcntion,  or  in  tenderness,  after  some  minutes  spent 
in  the  routine  of  applications,  looking  at  Gertrude, 
5aid,  '  I'm  afraid  it's  all  over,  ma'am,' 

The  tension  of  Gertrude's  mind  had  left  no 
power  of  retrospect  or  prospect :  she  knew  no- 
thing but  that  she  gazed  on  her  mother,  and  that 
her  mother  was  insensible  to  her  care  ;  and  even 
now,  she  rather  resented  than  admitted,  an  idea 
that  would  have  unnerved  her.— Bleeding  had  been 
attempted ;  but  the  vital  stream  refused  to  flow, 
and,  *  What  shall  we  do  next?'  was  a  question  not 
readily  to  be  answered. 

The  girl  who  had  remained  only  to  stare,  left 
the  room,  and  to  make  others  do  as  she  had  done, 
told  decidedly  that  Krs.  Aubrey  was  dead.  Hys- 
terics seized  an  elder  sister;  the  next,  *of  course,* 
took  the  hint,  and  the  confusion  and  the  malady 
were  spreading  fast,  when  good  Mr.  GriflSn,  who 
on  paper  was  so  very  righteous,  settled  his  pre- 
tensions, by  coming  to  the  chamber  and  requesting, 
in  a  tone  that  spoke  him  master  of  his  house,  the. 
immediate  removal  of  *  the  copse.' 

The  young  man,  who  was  still  sedulously  em- 
ployed about  Mrs.  Aubrey,  looked  at  Mr.  Griffin: 
— *  Why,  sir,*  said  he,  you  do  not  mean  to  say — • 

*  J  mean  to  say,  sir,'   replied  the  man  of  words, 

*  as  I  can't  have  my  house  and  family  discom- 
moded with  the  dead;  my  wife  and  children 
wouldn't  sleep  in  the  house  with  a  copse  for  the 
world,  poor  hcc^rts !  and  I  should  be  a  brute  to 
make  'em,— Come,  sir,   it  grows  lat« ;   no  words, 

if 
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if  you   please;  I'll  have  the  copse  transported 

somewhere  else,  or  I'll ' 

Gertrude  was  petrified. — '  Sir, — Mr.  Griffin, — 
for  God's  sake.' 

*  Sir,  Mr.  Griffin,  for  God's  sake !  I  sa}-, 
ma'am,  do  you  be  quiet,  for  I'm  master  of  my 
own  house.' 

'  Sir,  I'll  pay  you  any  thing.' 

'  Pay,  ma'am  ? Well,  what  will  you  pay  ?'* 

*  All  I  have  in  the  world,  sir.' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  we'll  see  what  we ' 

*  No,  that  you  shan't,  sir/  said  the  young  man. 
*  Ma'am,  have  the  goodness  to  stay  while  I  step 
home,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  lady.' 

Mr.  Griffin  changed  sides  : — '  O!  no,  pray,  sir. 
my  dear  sir,  let  us  remember  we  are  brethren, 
all  children  of  one  common  father : — if  the  lady — 
you  see — if  the  lady- -' 

'  If  the  lady  or  the  lord,'  replied  the  young 
man  :  '  I  care  not  for  your  cant ;  I  know  you  all. 
Depend  on  me,  ma'am ;  I  will  be  here  again  in 
five  minutes.' 

He  left  Gertrude  scarcely  in  possession  of  her 
senses,  and  skipping  down  stairs,  was  with  her 
ajiain,  before  she  could  be  certain  of  what  he 
meant.  Mr.  Griffin  had  retreated.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
had  not  stirred. 

'  Now,  ma'am,'  said  the  active  young  man, 
'  our  patient  is  so  light,  that  I  can  carry  her 
safely  dovn  stairs.  If  you  will  trust  fo  me,  and 
follow   me,  you   will  be   better   accommodated ; 

only 
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only  get  her  property,  whatever  it  is,  out  of  the 
house.' 

Gertrude  had  but  to  obey  :  the  firmness  of  the 
leader  gave  courage  to  the  follower ;  but  her  mo- 
ther was,  at  the  time,  in  the  sole  possession  of  her 
thoughts  ;  and  had  the  treasures  of  the  Indies 
surrounded  her,  they  would  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  removal. 

She  followed  down  stairs,  and  saw  her  mothci 
laid  on  a  sopha,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
door  by  two  men,  who  now  took  it  up,  the  young 
man  walking  by  the  side  of  it.  She  dared  not  ask, 
*  Whither  go  ye?'  she  feared  offending  and  re-. 
pelling  the  charity  that  was  her  only  reliance. 

In  a  very  few  paces,,  she  understood  the  plan  of 
her  new  friend :  the  sopha  stopt  at  the  door  of 
the  house  from  which  she  had  fetched  him,  and  the 
lady  who,  he  gave  her  to  understand,  was  hi» 
master's  wife,  received  the  mother  and  daughter, 
with  all  the  humanity  of  one  accustomed  to  aid  the 
distressed.  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  conveyed  into  an- 
a^ry  well-furnished  bed-room,  where  she  again 
opened  her  eyes,  and  again  closed  them. 

Tlie  master  of  the  liouse  now  came  in ;  and,  in 
some  nieasure  informed  of  the  circumstances,  be 
one  moment  execrated  his  neighbor  Mr.  Griffin, 
vowing  that  /  he  \yould  never  again  make  him  a 
present  of  a  receipt  in  full,  out  of  compassion,' 
and  the  next  exerted,  as  coolly  as  the  confident 
commander  of  a  man  of  war  in  time  of  action,  all, 
those  powers, which  the  case  called  for:  he  rather 
roughly  recommended  it  to  Gertrude  to  quit  the 

patient, 
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patient;  but  her  countenance  of  supplication  soften-* 
ed  that  which  was  hard  only  on  the  surface;  and 
on  condition  that  she  should  not  be  in  sight  whea 
her  mother  revived,  she  was  suffeFcd  to  remain. 

In  half  an  hour,  Gertrude,  in  speechless  joy, 
had  clasped  this  interesting  parent  to  her  bosom, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  had  relieved  the  oppression  of 
each  heart.  Those  who  had  contributed  to  her 
restoration,  were  so  considerate  as  to  leave  the 
room  when  they  had  offered  every  accommodation 
that  their  house  could  bestow,  and  Gertrude  was 
at  liberty  to  speak  the  only  words  to  which  she 
could  frame  her  organs,  those  of  duty,  love,  peace, 
and  comfort,  while  her  mother's  broken  accents 
were  confessions  of  want  of  merit,  and  the  self* 
reproaches  of  delinquency. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  the  indulgence  of  feel- 
ings perhaps  the  most  deeply  interesting  that  the 
human  heart  can  sustain,  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  able  to 
make  enquiries,  as  well  as  to  answer  such  as  her 
daughter's  caution  permitted  her  to  make ;  but  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  grand  question,  what  is 
to  be  done  next?  When  the  hour  of  five  was  an- 
nounced by  various  clocks,  a  nice  little  dinner, 
served  up  with  the  deli«acy  suited  to  a  fastidious 
stomach,  shewed  the  kindness  and  good  order  of 
the  house  that  had  received,  and  now  protected 
them. 

But  Gertrude  could  not  long  forget  the  shackles 
of  her  situation  ;  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  re- 
move or  to  quit  her  mother,  before  the  next  day,  she 
got  a  note  conveved  to  Lady  Luxmore,  respeci- 

fuHy 
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fully  stating  the  situation  of  mind  in  which  she 
had  found  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  begging  leave  of  ab- 
sence till  the  following  day.  '  Very  well,'  words 
often  meaning  '  very  ill,'   was  the  reply. 

Nothing  could  exceed  theHcindness  of  those  to 
whom  Gertrude  was  so  much  indebted.  Every 
want  was  silently  anticipated:  every  thing  was 
done  to  make  the  ladies  forget  they  were  obliged. 
It  was  little  that  they  could  say  to  each  other  that 
evening,  as  Gertrude  was  cautioned  to  prevent 
Mrs.  Aubrey's  entering  into  distressing  details;  but 
there  was  full  employment  for  the  mind  of  a 
daughter  so  circumstanced,  in  contributing  to  her 
parent's  comfort,  and  in  becoming  even  personally 
acquainted  with  her. 

Lady  Luxmore's  most  unfavorable  report  was 
certainly  not  verified  in  her  external.  She  was, 
at  this  time,  about  forty-seven  years  of  age ;  and 
the  pellucid  clearness  of  her  complexion,  the 
fading  tint  of  her  lovely  hair,  which  was  exchang- 
ing the  sunny  hue  of  the  apricot  for  silver,  a  gentle 
character  in  her  form,  which  appeared  natural  to 
so  delicate  a  frame,  all  conspired  to  render  her 
what  Gertrude,  with  delight,  ever  after  termed  her, 
the  prettiest  old  woman  in  the  world. 

But  for  any  thing  like  strong  sense,  cultivated 
mind,  useful  information,  or  judgment,  Gertrude 
supposed  she  must  have  looked  to  her  mother  in 
vain.  She  detailed  her  life  as,  till  the  death  of 
her  husband,  a  series  of  flattering  and  mis-leading 
indulgences  ;  she  had,  at  ten  years  old,  been  her 
father's  darling  and  his  pride;  she  remembered 
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sitting  on  the  knee  of  some  of  the  first  statesmeri 
of  the  time,   when  the  pursuit  of  country-sports 
made  them  her  father's  guests ;  and  she  could  re- 
peat their  expressions  of  admiration  and  fondness. 
She  had  been  told  by  every  body  of  her  beauty; 
she  had  been  exhibited  awake  to  gentlemen,  and 
when  thought  asleep^  to  ladies ;  and  her  charms 
had  been  considered  by  an  inconsiderate  father,  as 
rendering  unnecessary  every  attempt  to  improve 
her  faculties.     As  it  had  been  the  family-plan  to 
dispose  of  her  greatly,   every  thing  that  a  foolish 
mother  eould  fancy  woukl   injure  her  face  or  per^- 
son,  was  avoided  :  the  hurting  her  eyes,  the  bow-' 
ing  her  figure,   the  expanding  her  hand^  or  her 
feet,   were  reasons  against  industry  and  exercise  :•• 
the  dans^er  of  incurring  a  crease  in  her  forehead^ 
was  urged  against  any  attempt  to  make  her  thinl? ;' 
and  if  she  was  allowed  to  work  with  a  needle,  it 
was  on  condition  that  no  vestige  of  her  employ- 
ment should  appear  on  her  finger.     To  get  her 
nobly  married,  was  the  point  of  sight  to  which 
every  ray  of  light  or  life  was   directed;  and  Mr. 
Aubrey,  though  well  connected,  would  have  stood 
no  chance  of  possessing  this  casket-jewel,  had  not 
her  father  died  before  this  purpose   was  accom- 
plished, and  left  his  widow  and  daughter  almost 
without  a  shilling.      In  marr3^ing  the  one,  Mr.  ■ 
Aubrey  of  necessity  found   a  provision  for  the" 
other;  and  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  daughter  were 
to  be  supplied  by  the  experience  of  her  parent,  he' 
somehow  or  other,  but  the  cause  was  not  withiff 
his  ken,  grew  poorer  every  year,  and  the  species 

of 
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of  anxiety,  vulgarly  called  '  Xl.e  "uinea-lever.'  per- 
haps contributed  to  the  cure  of  all  others,  by  a 
preuiature  death. 

In  her  husband,  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  met,  not 
exactly  the  same  errors  as  in  her  parents,  but  a 
conduct  little  better  calculated  to  impiove  her:  he 
had  taken  up  an  idea  that  '  the  breath  of  Heaven* 
was  too  rough  to  visit  the  face  of  a  prettv  woman; 
and  had  not  his  bijoti  been  of  a  lively  disposition, 
which  made  languor  no  enjoyment,  she  might  have 
lived  and  died  on  a  sopha  of  eider-do^vn.  Older 
than  herself  by  some  years,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  enough  to  atone  for  that  which  he  should 
have  known  was,  at  her  very  early  time  of  life,  their 
only  advantage;  and  seeing  her,  year  after  year, 
in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  infants,  whom  their 
grand-mama's  management  consigned  duly  to  the 
rector's  vault,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  con- 
firmed his  errors,  and,  on  system,  he  accommodated 
himself  to  all  that  his  good  sense  shewed  him 
through  his  misty  notions,  was  wrong  in  her :  he 
felt  that  she  had  no  powers ;  he,  therefore,  con- 
trived to  do  without  them;  and  though  he  daily 
perceived  that  they  lived  worse  than  those  wiih 
half  their  income,  he  was  content,  could  he  but  see 
his  vvife  happy,  and  happy  beyond  measure  him- 
self, when,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  pro- 
duced a  daughter  likely  to  live;  but  this  blessinir 
soon  brought  recollections  that  added  to  the  ma- 
ladies  now  fixing  on  his  constitution  :  he  was,  thanks 
to  the  manager  of  his  purse!  much  in  debt;  and  the 
few  years  during  which  he  lived,   though  they  al- 
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lowed  him  to  satisfy  his  nice  honor  by  satisfying 
the  claims  of  others,  left  his  wife  as  indigent  as  he 
had  found  her  and  her  mother. 

Listeninjw  only  to  the  clamors  of  her  own  help- 
lessness, Mrs.  Aubrey  permitted  herself,  almost 
indecorously,  to  be  flattered  by  the  interested  pro- 
fessions of  her  husband's  curate,  who  Mould  have 
taken  the  young  widow,  to  secure  the  living:  by 
this  imprudent  step  having  forfeited,  perhaps,  a 
part  of  her  own  estimation,  she  had  embraced 
with  eagerness,  the  support  of  Lady  Luxmore's 
friendship ;  and  soon  beginning  to  feel  that  she 
was  dependent,  she  had  been  easily  duped  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  sharper,  who,  having  introduced 
himself  by  a  trick  known  to  all  the  world  but  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  thought  a  connection  with  the  house  in 
which  he  saw  her,  must  be  profitable,  and  pro- 
mised her  protection  and  affluence. 

On  the  bursting  of  the  bomb  that  drove  her 
from  iier  station,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  knowing  it  out  of 
her  power  to  maintain  even  herself,  saw  the  cru- 
elty, as  well  as  impolicy,  of  removing  her  child. 
Scarcely  in  her  senses,   and  asking  nothing  but 
which  was   the  greatest  distance  she  could  reach 
in  running  away  from  the  scene  of  her  disgrace, 
she  had  got  as  far  as  Glasgow,  when,  overcome  by 
the  distress  of  her  mind,  she  was  forced  to  halt ; 
and  being  fortunate  in  a  lodging  she  resorted  to,  in 
the  house  of  a  widow,  whose  exemplary  daughter 
kept  a  school  in  part  of  it,  her  personal  sufferings 
and  dejection  of  mind,  her  sweet  temper,  her  re- 
fined  manners,    and  the   advantages  vhich  she 

seemed 
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Seemed  to  bring  with  her,  attached  first  the  com- 
passion, then  tlie  affection,  and  neict  the  interests 
of  these  good  women,  with  whom,  at  a  small  sa- 
lary, she  established  herself,  engaging,  indeed;  to 
do   more   than    she    had   yet   attempted   to  any 
purpose,  but  more  than  ever  inclined  to  try  hei* 
abilities      On  recovering  from   her  dismay,   arid 
findins  she  could  live,  she  had  risked  a  few  lines 
to  Mr.  Sydenham,  earnestly  imploring  him  to  give 
her  tidings  of  her  daughter  :  he  had  sent  her  a  reply 
with  a  promise  of  renewing  the  kindness  every  half- 
year,  on  condition  she  would  remain  peifectly  si- 
lent towards  all  but  himself:  in  this  way  he  had 
always  known  her  proceedings,  and  had  been  able 
to  repeat  the  general  information  that  no  alteratioti 
of  any  kind,  but  in  her  improvements,  had  taken 
place  in  any  circumstance  respecting  her  daus^hter. 
Foreseeing,  as  he  thought,  and  was  led  tb  believe 
by  the  reports  of  others,  that  Lady  Luxmore's  life 
could  not  be  a  long  one,  he  had  discouraged  every 
wish  of  Mrs.  Aubrey's  that  he  would  gratify  her 
increasing  desire  to  see  Gertrude ;  and  it  was  novV 
against  his  opinion,  and  without  his  knowledge, 
that  reckoning  she  was  of  age,  and  having  saved, 
under  the  stimulations  of  maternal  feeling,  a  sum 
amounting  to  more  tlian  half  of  all  she  had  earned^ 
she  had  waited  only  for  a  favorable  time  of  year^ 
and  a  recent  assurance  that  Gertrude  would  be 
found  with  Lady  Luxmore,  to  risk,  gnce  more,  all 
her  prospects. 

Her  northern  friends,  ill  informed  of  her  motives 
and  her  views^  could  oppose  nothing  but  their  own 
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attachment;  but  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  in- 
duced by  circumstances  to  return  to  tliem,  they 
promised  her  a  re-admission  \^ithin  a  given  period, 
and  recommended  lier  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
whom  they  had  known,  some  years  before,  as  a 
quiet,  ignorant  creature,  disposed  to  no  ill :  of 
his  election  amongst  the  disciples  of  fanaticism, 
they  were  ignorant,  as  he  had  had  no  occasion  to 
write  to  them. 

Mrs.  Aubrey,  disused  to  vicissitude,  and  har- 
rassed  by  various  emotions,  had  reached  her  ap- 
pointed abode  in  a  reduced  state  of  health ;  and 
teazed  by  the  inefiieiency  of  those  to  Mhom  she 
was  consigned,  her  spirits  could  not  sustain  her, 
durins;  the  time  of  waitino;  to  see  her  daus;hter: 
but  once  restored,  the  care  under  which  she  had 
recovered,  secured  her  from  relapse ;  and  Ger- 
trude had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  her  general 
health  was  perfectly  good,  and  that  she  was  equally 
capable  and  disposed  to  join  in  any  plan  of  com- 
mon exertion,  by  which  she  might  obtain  the  hap- 
piness of  ending  her  days  with  her  daughter,  or,  if 
^she  preferred  remaining  at  Lady  Luxmore's,  near 
her. 

Gertrude's  first  business  after  breakfast,  on  the 
following  morning,  Avhen  with  gratitude  that  her 
heart  could  scarcely  contain,  she  saw  her  mother  all 
;she  could  wish,  was  to  see,  and  if  possible  to  soothe, 
the  countess.  She  meant  to  state  the  entire,  alter- 
ation in  her  mother,  and  to  express  herselt  ready 
to  submit  to  any  feeling  that  might  make  a  meet- 
ing unpleasant  to  iier  ladyship.     Tearing  ^he  might 
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be  assailed  by  reproaches  of  ungrateful  desertion 
of  her  in  the  hour  of  need,  or  by  intreaties,  accom- 
panied by  tears,  she,  in  iier  way,  made  up  her  mind 
to  remaining  with  the  countess,  might  she  but 
place  her  mother  in  a  situation  admitting  of  her 
seeinji  her  frequently.  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  declared 
herself  perfectly  ready  for,  and  nearly  certain  of 
succes*  i'  any  plan  of  subordinate  education  :  she 
had  learned  the  common  jvutifie  of  such  an  employ- 
ment; and  in  the  hope  of  having  a  house  to^keep, 
she  had  learned  the  thrift  of  house-keeping;  she 
had.bc^siiles,  furnished  herself  with  evervlittle  in^e- 
nious  ability  she  could  pick  up  :  nor  did  she  shun 
a  situation  still  more  dependent,  if  it  might,  at  no 
great  distance,  terminate  in  an  establishment  with 
her  daughter. 

All  this  occupied  Gertrude  in  her  short  walk ; 
for  she  was  still  sadly  prone  to  throw  away  her 
ruminations  on  the  future,  in  that  way  that  is  called 
castle-building;  and  here  they  certainly  were 
thrown  away,  for  on  arriving  at  what  had  been  her 
home,  she  was  told  by  a  message  with  which  the 
house-maid  had  been  previously  armed,  that  '  her 
ladyship  had  engaged  with  Miss  Maudlin.' 

'  But  may  I  not  see  Lady  Luxmoier' 

*  You  can't,  Miss :  my  lady  went  out  an  hour 
ago. — 1  believe  to  some  of  Miss  Maudlin  s  friends. 
or  acquaintance.' 

*  What  nm  I  do  for  my  clothes  ?' 

'  O !  to  be  sure  Miss ;  you  m.iy  come  in,  and 
take  wi^at  you  like  :  and  my  lady  says  the  rest's  to 

be 
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be  sent  to  you  any  where ;  but  only,  as  you  see, 
not  to  be  troublesome.' 

Gertrude  might  have  felt  indignant;  but  her 
feelings  had  no  power  of  settling:  she  seemed 
called  to  a  new  state  of  being : — she  had  a  mo- 


ther ! — — 

Yet  she  saw  the  imprudence,  and'  she  detested 
the  meari  resentnient  of  hasty  proceedingr. — She 
went  up  to  her  room :  it  had  been  already  occupied, 
and  her  possessions  of  all  kinds  were  open  to  her 
successor :—  to  this  confidence,  she  did  not  conceive 
herself  in  any  way  called  on  to  submit: — she, 
therefore,  begged  the  temporary  use  pf  a  large 
trunk,  and  having  removed  into  it  her  unex- 
tensive  property,  and  left  the  field  for  her  rival, 
she  took  M  ith  her  only  what  she  wanted,  and  left  a 
respectful  letter,  stating  what  she  would  have  said, 
and  with  it,  her  chearful  readiness,  at  any  time,  and 
all  times,  to  .vhew  her  gratitude  to  La.dy  Luxmore 
in  every  way,  consisting  with  her  prior  duly  to  her 
parent :  her  residence  she  described  as,  at  present, 
uncertain ;  she  '  would  beg  to  be  admitted  to  her 
wardrobe,  when  she  could  remove  it  to  any  fixed 
abode.' 

'  I  shall  be  recalled,'  thought  she ;  '  Lady  Lux- 
more  cannot  long  endure  her  new  favorite :  she 
know-s  her ;  she  despises  her  ;  I  have  heard  her  say 
that  of  her,  which,  even  uith  all  her  antipathies, 
she  has  never,  I  believe,  said  of  me : — I  will  try  to 
keep  my  mind  prepared  for  any  thing :  farewell 
house  of  na attachments  since  Mr.  Sterling's  do^th 

farewell 
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farewell  dear  melancholy  library  ! — O  !  if  I  could 
but  transplant  thee! — but  I  must  not  think  for  my- 
self. I  have  a  mother  now  to  think  for — yes,  my 
mother !— ^ — She  took  leave  of  the  servants,  repeat- 
ed her  message  of  respect  to  the  countess,  as  she 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  threshold ;  and  thus, 
aiid  at  this  moment,  ended  the  countess  of  Lux- 
Biore's  protection  of  Gertrude  Aubrey. 


CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIL 

A  dashing.  HospKaliti/.  The  successor.  A  flan  pf  useful 
exertion.  An  event  that  might  have  beenfoFeneen,  An  op- 
poituiie  offer.     Choice  in  society. 

'Tis  a  sad  thing  that  they  will  water  the  streets  of 
Londc.n  ! — really,  if  one  is  drest  ever  so  neatl}',  and 
only  going  to  the  next  door,  one  is  often  dashed 
from  head  to  foot  by  it.  A  fear  of  this  kind  made 
Gertrude  start  in  quitting  the  steps  of  her  quondam 
habitation,  wiien  a  chariot,  with  niourning  sym- 
bols, drove  close  to  the  pavement,  and  the  horse's 
footstruck  firefiom  a  stone  in  contact  with  a  puddle. 
Yet  it  is  not  akvai/s  a  bad  thing  that  they  will  water 
the  streets  of  London ;  for  if  it  never  had  been 
done,  perhaps  Gertrude  might  not  have  seen 
Miss  Le  S«ge,  u  ho,  not  content  with  her  reply  the 
day  before,  came,  for  her  own  satisfaction,  to  make 
?in  early  call  on  the  countess. 

Caught  on  the  pavt.m.'nt,  with  a  Ihtle  parcel, 
wrapt  in  a  white  handkerchief,  in  her  hand ;  turned 
out  of  the  house  she  had  called  her  home  with 
scarcely  the  ceremony  of  a  dismist  servant,  Ger- 
trude was  seated  in  Miss  Le  Sage's  carriage  before 
she  could  recover  her  confusion. 

*  Whither  are  you  going?'  said  Miss  Le  Sage, 
taking  her  hand.     '  I  will  curry  you  any  where.' 

'Will 
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*  Will  you  order  your  men  towards  Westminster 
biidge,—  and  I  will  tell  you/  answered  shaking 
Gertrude. 

The  distance  was  sufficient  to  inform  one  so 
open  to  every  sensation  of  huiiianity.  Miss  Le 
Sage  mide  a  kind  and  respectful  visit  to  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, whom  Gertrude  introduced  ^ith  pride  and 
delight.  M'hen  she  said  '  JMy  mother;' — and,  in- 
deed, she  was  not  sparing  of  the  term — she  seemed 
promoted  in  suciety  :  but  she  erred  in  the  hearing 
of  one  not  inclined  to  coujujent,  and  on  whose 
rhind,  the  sound  produced  not  a  fresh  wound,  but 
the  balm  tiiat  tended  to  heal  that  so  lecently 
made. 

Accustomed  to.  decide  and  to  act,  and  almost  as 
unlimited  in  her  powers,  as  in  her  wishes  to  do 
■good,  jMiss  Le  Sage  waited  on  the  convenience  of 
those  whom  she  delighted  herself  in  serving;  and 
bounding  the  business  of  the  morning  bv  tiiis  visit, 
omitting  all  polite  in'citatiGns,  genei^al  cjpressions, 
and  distant  hopes,  saw  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  her  daugh- 
ter into  her  carriage,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  set- 
tled in  her  house  as  their  home,  for  as  long  a  term 
as  their  plans,  or  her  power  to  render  it  preferable, 
should  admit  of. — A  servant  was  sent  in  the  even- 
ing to  Lady  Luxmore's  with  an  intimation  of  this 
remove  ;  and  having  given  her  ladyship  a  few  days 
for  contemplation,  the  last  favor  Gertrude  could 
hope  to  receive  from  her,  reached  her  in  the  form' 
of  a  permit  '  to  clear  awav  her  thinjis'  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  between  two  and  four,  when  she  should 
])e  from  home.     The  teritis  were  adhered  to ;  and 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude  ceased  to  expect  the  recall  with  which 
she  had  soothed  her  ^rst  rising  feelings. 

Her  successor  was  one  of  the  '  eleven  thousand 
virgins'  who  are  not  a  degree  the  less  ignorant,  for 
having  had  a  fortune  bestowed  on  their  education. 
At  school,  from  four  to  eighteen,  it  was  impossible 
to  specify  any  thing  she  could  do,  excepting  the 
putting  on  her  clothes,  in  doing  which,  she  afford- 
ed the  vicissitudes  of  being  too  slatternly  to  be  seen, 

and  too  fine  not  to  be  seen. 0  !  misht  we  but 

draw  from  the  life,  the  family  of  which  she  was  a 
daughter ! — Gentle  reader !  couldst  thou  but  know 
the  fences  we  are  forced  to  place  against  our  eyes 
and  ears  in  this  advanced  period  of  our  history, 
thou  wouklst  say  with  us,  that,  with  a  world  so  fer- 
tile, to  write  fiction  is  to  import  corn  into  Sicily.  — 
To  return  to  Miss  Maudlin :  she  was  now  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  with  high  notions,  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  three  per  cents  to  support  them.     To 
be  married  was  still  her  resolution,  and  to  find 
some  one  who  would  approve  the  said  resolution, 
was  the  end  of  her  incessant  decoration.     She  af- 
fected to  dream  of  every  gentleman  she  saw,  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  host  of '  attachments,'  of  which 
no  one  had  accused  or  suspected  her.  Fine  days  she 
passed  in  the  streets,  and  bad  days  in  looking  into 
them ;  and  with  the  same  foundation  for  hope  as 
makes  losers  claim  the  winning  chairs,  she  had 
spent  the  last  six  months  in  one  of  those  introduc- 
tion-houses,  where  two  or  three  guineas /jer  week  is 
the  insurance  paid  for  landing  an  unsaleable  cargo 
on  the  coast  of  matrimony. 

Ger(ru(te 
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Gertrude  was  no  stranger  to  the  lady,  nor  had 
it  escaped  her  that  Lady  Lui^more'i  partiality  for 
inanities,  had  their  deepest  foundation  in  the  jea- 
lousy pretensions  might  excite  ;  but  the  pains  taken 
had  never  cost  her  against  whom  they  were  excited, 
any  deeper  reflection  than  *  How  happy  it  is  for 
those  who  have  no  recommendation,  that  there  are 
persons  to  whom  that  very  circumstance  recom- 
mends them  more  strongly  than  the  most  power- 
ful r 

An  undefined  fear  that  Lord  Luxmore  should 
hear  of  the  countess's  dismission  of  her,  and  pursue, 
with  exuberant  kindness,  the  victim  of  her  caprice, 
was  heiifhtened  by  the  doubt  she  could  not  but  en- 
tertain of  her  mother's  prudence  in  trying  circum- 
stances She  was,  therefore,  earnest  in  forming  a 
plan  for  their  future  subsistence  ;  but  to  this  she 
found  an  obstacle  in  IVIiss  Le  Sage's  generosity, 
>vhich  made  her  offer  every  inducement,  on  condi- 
tion she  would  consider  herself  onl}'  as  exchanging 
her  patroness. 

But  in  this,  Gertrude  could  not  acquiesce :  she 
could  have  no  fear  of  finding  any  resemblance  be- 
tween the  protection  witlidr4wn,  and  that  now  of- 
fered; but  a  life  of  umnofit^d  ^ase  appeared  to 
her  too  flattering  to  be  lasting!  and  her  anxiety 
would  have  been  intolerable  in  a  connection  where 
the  least  imprudence  on  Mrs.  Aubrey's  part,  might 
be  fatal  to  all  their  prospects.  She  preferred  a  si- 
tuation where  nobody  but  herself  could  suffer  by 
■what  she  might  discover  in  her  still  amiable  mo- 
ther; 
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ther:  and  recoilectins;  all  the  precepts  of  ^Nlr* 
Sterling  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  to  work  for  her  liv- 
ing was  her  cnblce. 

Havinsj  decided  on  this  point,  the  species  of  la- 
bor she  should  adopt,  was  her  Dext  consideration  ; 
and  none  presented  itself  so  strongly  to  her  ac- 
ceptance as  that  of  rearing,  in  habits  of  religion, 
virtue,  i.nd  usefulness,  a  few  of  her  own  sex.  She 
had  ideas  of  her  own  on  the  suhject;  and  feeling 
herself  to  have  been  trained  much  more  fit'v  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  tlian  the  young  women  who 
in  general  had  come  under  her  notice,  she  began 
to  feel  what  had  never  yet  consoled  her,  some  lit- 
tle confidence  in  herself,  and  on  licr  own  experi- 
ment became  daily  more  confirmed  in  her  opinion, 
that,  as  she  had  acquired  u  hat  she  possessed,  more 
by  trying  to  do  what  she  saw  done,  than  oy  being 
taught,  a  plan  in  which  she  might  excite  by  exam- 
ple, and  warn  by  her  own  experience,  and  stimu- 
late by  her  own  success,  might  meet  with  encou- 
ragement, and  produce  good  effects,  at  a  period 
-when  false  indulgences  are  certainly  not  less  nox-. 
ious  to  the  mind  than  heretofore. 

Having  talked  the  measure  into  something  like 
shape  and  feature,  with  Miss  Le  Sage,  who,  see- 
in^  her  motives,  now  gave  her  every  encourage- 
ment, her  next  business  was  to  write,  under  an 
ijijunction  to  strict  secrecy,  to  I\Ir.  Sydenham; 
and  she  could  scarcely  expect  his  rej>ly,  when 
a  letter  was  sent  to  her  from  Lady  Liax- 
more's  : — the  footaian  was  orJered  to  wait, — • 
not  to  enquire  afte^  the  health  of  the  Udies,— but 

to 
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,to  receive  the  postage.  She  returned  it  duly  in 
white  paper  with  acknuwledguients,  and  then  read 
her  letter,  wiiich  was  iroiii  Airs.  Brett,  and  in  these 
terms : 

'  My  dear  young  friend, 

*  A  letter  for  my  brother  is  just 
brought  into  the  room,  u  hich  the  hand-writintr  tells 
me  is  yours  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  if  1  have  any 
doubt,  it  is  occasioned  by  a  difference  from  your 
usual  writing,  v.  hich  my  le^^rs  con^tj'ue  into  illness 
of  body  or  mind.  I  do  not  chuse  to  open  the  let- 
ter ;  'tis  against  those  rules  we  adhere  to :  do, 
■therefore,  write  again  to  me,  and  tell  me  even 
what  I  fear  to  hear.  I  shall  be  easier  than  in  my 
present  suspense. 

'  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  the  bearer  of  news'  in  men- 
tioning the  distress  occasioned  by  Lady  Portargis's 
affair.  My  brother  set  off  with  Lord  Luxmore 
yesterday  for  Ireland :  I  understand  Reynardson 
was  not  to  be  found  when  Lord  Portargis  wrote: 
I  hope  he  will  keep  out  of  the  way.  Her  ladyship 
is  very  violent :  she  has  written  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band, in  which  she  justifies  herself,  on  the  shallo\y 
plea  of  his  indifference,  and  lays  the  blame  of  her 
marrying  him,  on  the  persuasions  of  her  sister. 
This  can  do  nothing  for  her  cause,  as  I  should  ima- 
gine her  fair  chace  of  iiis  lordship,  and  her  deter- 
mination to  have  him,  at  all  adventures,  are  pretty 
notorious.  Sir  Philip  Lorimer  is  either  in  confine- 
ment or  jijding  himself  from  his  creditors:  he  is  to 
be  gazetted — a  circumstance  that  makes  me  de- 
•7..      ,7  '  voutly 
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voutly  wish  some  discrimination  could  be  made  m 
sucii  cases,  between  persons  of  Avorth  aa  horn  mis- 
fortune seeks,  and  knaves  and  fools  who  seek  mis- 
fortune. Poor  Lady  Waveney  has  sorrow  in 
abundance  in  her  latter  days  !  but  I  understand 
her  conduct  as  a  mother  has  been  so  very  weak, 
that  the  effect  is  not  surprising.  On  this  sub- 
ject, indeed,  I  ought  to  be  silent,  though,  I  trust, 
my  grievous  disappointment  was  rather  one  of  those 
chastisement!^  of  pride,  w  hich  are  ordained  to  teach 
us,  that  '  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  or  the  battle 
to  the  strong,'  than  the  consequence  of  want  of 
care  on  my  part.  I  feel  comforted  that  my  daugh- 
ter has  certainly  acquitted  herself  Avith  great  merit 
in  the  trying  situation  to  which  her  mad  folly  re- 
duced her:  her  husband  is  sobering  down ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  them  soon  out  of  all  difliculties.  I  am 
sure  Basil  would  himself  forgive  the  anxiety  a  mo- 
ther must  feel  for  her  happiness;  and  if  he  knew 
how  honestly  indignant  I  have  been  for  him,  he 
would  acquit  me  of  any  desertion  of  his  interests. 
His  last  letters  are  more  chearing ;  and  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  he  may  soon  be  in  England. 
I  shall  let  him  be  as  angry  as  he  pleases  ^ith  my 
daughter,  if  his  anger  is  necessary  to  give  him 
spirits  to  return  to  us.  I  know  not  my  brother's 
reasons ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, his  wish  for  his  return. 

*  Knowing  your  habitual  prudence,  T  am  not  cau- 
tious in  wliat  I  say  to  you.  You  Mill  act  as  you 
think  good  in  communicating  any  partofthi»to 
Lady  Luxmore,  or  suppressing  it  wholly.     Her 

iad^ship 
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ladyship  has  my  best  wishes,  which  I  intrust  you 
to  offer  with  propriety. 

*  j\Iy  brother's  stay  in  Ireland,  I  hope,  will  not 
Bfe  long  enough  to  admit  of  your  letter  reaching 
him ;  therefore  I  shall  not  forward  it.  Write  to 
me  immediately,  and  tell  me  every  thing  that  inte- 
rests you. 

*  Your's  most  sincerely, 

'  M.  Brett.' 

.  The  communication  contained  in  this  letter,  more 
effectually  paralysed  the  faculties  of  Gertrude  than 
any  thing  which  could  have  befallen  herself.  Not 
to  feel  for  Portargis,  however  little  he  claimed  her 
sympathy,  would  have  been  to  renounce  her  nature. 
She  was  thankful  for  her  removal,  which  spared 
her  the  pain  of  divulging  this  misfortune  to  Lady 
Luxmore.  Her  attention  was  now  entirely  with- 
drawn from  her  own  concerns ;  and  she  had  com- 
fort in  being  with  Miss  Le  Sage,  who  could  make 
large  allowances  for  tlie  weakness  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  who  having  witnessed  what  might 
rather  be  called  the  coursing  than  the  coin^ting  at 
Brighton,  was  prepared  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  event. 

Gertrude  was  awakened  from  tlie  torpor  suc- 
ceeding this  shock,  which  had  admitted  of  nothing 
but  a  short  letter  to  Mrs.  Brett,  by  the  unexpsct« 
ed  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Mudd,  who,  in  the 
language  of  plain  good  sense,  almost  congratulated 
her  on  experiencing  a  little  of  that  vicissitude  which 
serves  to  bring  out^  in  their  turn,  the  active  powers 
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of  the  mind :  he  entered  into  her  little  narrative 
with  interest,  and  rejoiced  in  her  having  regained 
her  parent :  he  approved  her  design,  and  offered 
her  every  assistance  that  could  forward  it:  he  toki 
her  of  a  house  within  sight  of  his,  on  which  he  had 
been  bestcjwing  some  pains,  in  the  agreeable  pros- 
pect of  clear  Lady  Ehna's  return,  and  for  whom  it 
was  now  rendered  unfit,  by  a  happy  revolution  in 
her  circumstances  :  that  relation  of  her  family  to 
whom  her  father's  title,  and  the  estates  belonging  to 
it,  had  passed,was  childless ;  and  as  the  title  must,  at 
his  death,  be  extinct,  he  meant  to  make  her  his  heir, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  support  her  in  a  situation 
becoming  her  expectations.  She  had  recently  ob- 
tained her  liberty,  and  was  almost  daily  expected 
in  EniTl'dnd.  Ihis  house  was  now  at  liberty,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  that  friendship  and  kin(hiess 
could  urge,  to  induce  Gertrude  to  become  the 
neigiibor  of  those  fiom  whom  she  knew  she  might 
expect  every  act  of  warm  friendship. 

A  dwelling  which  was  not  too  expensive  for 
Lady  Elma,  when  obliged  to  be  frugal,  she  could 
not  suppose  too  expensive  for  her ;  and  she  decided 
on  accepting  it.  Mr.  Mudd  added  to  his  offer, 
that  of  '  any  number'  of  his  younger  girls,  to  begin 
with,  and  credit  on  his  banker  to  any  amount. 

Had  Gertrude  had  no  one  but  herself  to  care 
for,  she  might,  in  the  present  occupation  of  her 
mind,  have  been  l^ss  sensible  than  was  just,  to  this 
new  encouragement ;  but  where  her  mother  was 
concerned,  nothing  could  prevent  her  acute  feeling 
of  every  increase  in  her  power  to  render  herliappy; 

and 
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and  she  exerted  her  reason  to  shake  off  as  much  as 
could  be  dismissed,  oi  her  anxiety  for  Portargis, 
\vho  seemed  now  to  have  no  more  prospect  of 
worldly  happiness  than  his  father's  outset  in  life 
had  exhibited,  and  the  event  had  verified.  She 
knew  so  little  of  tiie  '  course  of  business'  on  such 
occasions,  that  she  considered  the  viscount  more 
as  a  swan  deprived  of  its  mate,  than  as  a  fashion- 
able man  of  honor  whom  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was 
to  recompense,  and  the  act  of  the  legislature  was  to 
set  free  again.  One  idea  this  ignorance  kept  out 
of  her  head — she  was  so  stupified  as  not  to  perceive 
that  she  might  yet,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  be  re- 
instated in  the  affections  of  the  viscount,  and  reco- 
ver her  chance  for  entering  the  world  as  Lady 
Viscountess  Portargis-.  What  fortitude  would  have 
been  requisite  to  resist  this  temptation,  we  leave 
those  best  acquainted  with  Gertrude  Aubrey  to 
guess.  There  was  something  in  Mrs.  Brett's  let- 
ter— not  of  any  very  apparent  importance — which 
was  much  more  hostile  to  the  recollection  of  this 
chance,  and  also  to  the  firm  prosecution  of  her 
more  laudable  designs. 

"While  she  was  thus  occupied  and  employed, 
Miss  Le  Sage  was  active  in  her  service.  '  1  have 
endeavored,'  said  she,  '  ever  since  I  have  known 
the  world,  to  avoid  being,  in  any  way,  a  burthen  to 
it.  The  goodness  of  Providence  has  rendered  it 
needless  for  me  to  ask  favors  for  myself;  and  I 
have  always  found  it  a  readier  way,  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  to  employ  my  own  exertion  ,  than  to  levy 
conti'ibutions  on  my  friends  :.  I  dread  making  my 
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visits  dreaded,  therefore  I  am  no  fashionable  ber^- 
gar;  and  as  in  those  duties  of  society  that  cannot 
be  performed  alone,  I  have  been  very  very  cautious 
in  recommending,  I  find  an  alacrity  to  join  me,  in 
those  to  whom  I  address  myself.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
preserve  our  estimation  entire  for  the  service  of 
others;  and  having  taken  this  care,  you  will,  I 
trust,  find  me  able  to  assist  you.' 

]\'Iiss  Le  Sage  had  not  said  too  much  of  herself. 
Gertrude  had  never  seen  any  one  living  with  the 
advantages  she  possessed ;  nor  had  any  thing,  in  the 
experience  Lady  Lux more's  acquaintance  aftbrded, 
given  her  so  pleasant  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  English  lady,  neither  young,   nor  marri- 
ed, nor  handsome,  nor  professing  herself  '  a  woman 
of  talent,' might  live,  and  be  beloved  and  respected, 
by  all   around  her.     '  It  requires  a  little  care  in 
the  outset,'  said  Miss  Le  Sage  :  'those  who  liave 
not  been  select  in   their  connections,  when  first 
forming  them,  can  seldom  recover  themselves :  if 
my  dear  mother  and  I  had  ever  been  careless  in 
this  point,  I   should  find  it  very  difficult  now  to 
give  notice  that  I  mean  to  keep  none  but  '  honest 
company;'  but  as  we  never  did  keep  any  otlier,  the 
matter  is  understood,  though  I  assure  you  it  re- 
quires a  constant  vigilance ;   and  if  ever  you   live 
much  in  the  world,  you  will  feel  that  the  more  nice 
you  are  in  your  society,    the  more  attacks  will  be 
made  on  you.     I  have  been  sometimes  very  hard 
run  on  the  subject;  but  I  am  invincible:  there  are 
many  whose  conversation  would  embellish  my  ta- 
9  blc, 
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ble,  and  whose  attention  mi^ht  flatter  my  vanity ; 
and  it  requires  a  little  self-denial  in  one  open,  as  I 
am,  to  the  fascination  of  brilliant  endo\A  ments,  to 
resist  the  temptations  they  offer  ;  but  if  they  are 
possessed  by  bad  people,  1  would  rather  sit  down 
w  ith  my  tenants  and  their  wives,  and  talk  on  brew- 
ing; and  bakins;,  than  I  would  associate  with  them. 
And  as  to  those  who  have  nothing  but  style  and 
fashion,  and  reception  in  the  great  world,  to  coun- 
terbalance their  wickedness,  I  can  pity  their  folly 
and  their  madness;  but  God  defend  me  from  their 
society !  AVhat  pleasure  or  what  credit  should  I 
get  by  being  one  of  the  multitude  at  Mrs.  Gamble- 
ton's  assemblies,  which  were  so  much  in  request 
last  winter,  and  are  to  outdo  themselves  next  sea- 
son? The  woman  returns  her  income  fourscore 
pounds  a-year,  and  lives  in  a  house  of  a  rent  four 
times  that  sum  : — she  has  contrived,  nobody  knows 
how,  to  make  herself  the  fashion  :  the  first  people  in 
the  kingdom  are  at  her  parties ;  and  I  understand, 
from  good  authority,  that  fathers  of  fortune  in  the 
country,  send  their  sons  to  her  to  be  fashioned,  and 
that  booby  'squires  come  to  her,  as  to  an  academy 
for  grown  gentlemen,  to  get  rid  of  their  sheepish- 
ness,  and  to  learn  the  manners  of  the  world:  she 
has  a  parcel  of  pretty  daughters  who  are  dispersed 
about  her  rooms — one  sings — one  plays  the  harp — 
others  are  stuck  about  the  card  tables ;  and  as  a 
friend  of  mine  said  very  truly,  the  young  men  who 
learn  whist  there,  must  be  unlike  all  others,  if  they 
mind  their  game,  ^\  ith  such  partners  or  opponents. 
— Such  a  woman  may  be  regarded  as  the  keeper  of 
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a  hotel,  but  never  as  the  mistress  of  a  respectable 
house  :^ — and  this  nice  distinction,  which  is  gaining 
ground,  between  those  whom  we  admit  to  our  as- 
semblies, and  those  whom  we  adn.it  in  private,  is 
a  mere  pretence.  I  know  not  indeed  whether  it 
Avould  not  be  safer  to  see  the  worst  pecjple  in  pri- 
vate— itw^ould  prevent  the  contagion  of  example; 
— if  we  associate  at  all  with  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  use  they  will  make  of  the  privilege ;  and 
it  is  one  I  will  never  grant,  but  with  my  good  opi- 
nion of  the  party. — I  may  be  deceived;  but  I  will 
never  deceive  or  degrade  myself.' 

The  consequence  of  an  adherence  to  principles 
like  these,  was  that  Gertrude  saw  at  Zviiss  Le 
Sage's,  the  best  people,  and  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous point  of  view;  for  though  she  was  beloved  too 
much  to  be  violently  feared,  she  was  too  much  re- 
spected to  leave  any  body  a  temptation  to  '  be- 
have their  worst.'  In  that  way,  which  is  so  easy 
to  those  who  have  laid  a  good  foundation,  and 
whose  active  powers  are  not  benumbed  by  some 
evil  o^:iate,  she  introduced  Gertrude  to  the  atten- 
tion and  regard  of  her  most  valuable  friends,  and 
sparing  her  every  painful  kindness,  slie  had  ncgo- 
ciated,  without  her  participation,  to  an  extent  that 
miu'ht  be  depended  on,  for  nearly  filling  her  house 
on  the  day  when  she  should  be  ready  to  open  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    LX XXIII. 

Fortitude  in  calamity.  A  visit  to  kind  friends.  A  bargain. 
Sensible  arrangements.  A  catastrophe.  Soiaxes  of  consola. 
tion.      A  Joi/Jul  meeting. 

Good  was  beginning  to  preponderate  against  evil, 
and  Gertrude  was  enjoying  a  little  self-complacency 
in  the  control  her  incessant  occupation  allowed  her 
to  gain  over  the  recoiling  di:---position  of  her 
thouglits,  when  a  visit  from  Lord  Luxmore  and  Mr. 
Sydenham  surprised  her.  They  had  reached  Lon- 
don only  the  day  before,  and  were  equally  puzzled 
at  finding  her  removed:  their  call  on  the  countess 
had  been  made  when  she  was  from  home  or  denied, 
therefore  it  was  only  from  the  servants,  that  they 
had  learnt  it.  The  earl  appeared  inclined  to  resent 
her  not  apprising  him  of  it;  but  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  her  innocence.  He  bei^an  to  tell  of  his 
son's  '  distress ;'  but  as  often  as  he  made  the  at- 
tempt, he  relapsed  into  enquiries  about  Gertrude's 
proceedings  and  views ;  and  the  interests  seemed  so 
neaj'ly  balanced,  that,  in  his  expressions,  it  was  not^ 
always  easy  to  discover  Avhich  of  the  parties  was 
the  object  of  his  commiseration  and  solicitude. 
AVhen  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Gertrude's  pre?' 
jected  scheme,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  disapproba- 
tion, similar  to  that  with  which  he  referred  to  the  ill- 
conduct  of  hisdaughtcr-in-law;  and  perhaps  though 

neither 
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neither  the  characters  nor  motives  of  the  ladies 
could  be  brought  into  comparison,  it  might  have 
proved  equally  a  work  of  labor  to  bring  either  of 
them  to  a  state  of  repentance. 

Lord  Portargis,  she  learnt,  was  in  Dublin,  clear- 
ing the  ground  for  the  prosecution  of  his  claim  to  a 
divorce;  she  asked  with  anxiety,  after  the  state  of 
his  spirits:  Lord  Luxmorc  replied,  '  Why  they  are 
as  good,  I  think,  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect.' 
An  appealing  look  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  gave  him 
permission  to  say,  that  he  must  confess  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  him  gayer.  '  Why,'  said  the  earl,  '  the 
thing  is  indeed  so  common  now  !' 

But  we  must  do  justice,  and  confess  that  though 
Lord  Luxmore  had  undoubtedly  many  things,  and 
some  of  them  weighty,  just  nov>'  on  his  mind,  no 
one  of  them,  nor  all  together,  nor  even  Gertrude's 
obstinacy  in  persevering  against  his  expressions  of 
disapprobation,  abated  his  energy  in  offering  his 
services.  If  she  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  do- 
ing right,  he  would  assist  her  endeavors: — a  house 
in  London,  or  at  Luxmore,  and  an  income  which 
it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  revoke,  and  her 
friend  Mr.  Sydenham  for  her  trustee,  were  offers 
made,  first  on  condition  that  she  would  '  preserve 
her  independence'  and  afterwards,  in  connection 
with  her  laudable  intentions. 

To  accept  and  be  grateful,  is  sometimes  easier 
than  to  refuse  and  seem  so ;  but  his  lordship  knew 
Gertrude  Aubrey;  and  as  Mr.  Sydenham  had, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  conversation,  given 
his  voice  decidedly  in  favor  of  her  plan,  and  ad- 
vised 
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vised  her  availing  herself  of  Mr.  Mudd's  friendship, 
she  had  a  better  reason  than  her  own  will,  for  bcimy 
firm. 

Very  little  had  been  said  about  Lady  Luxmore, 
and  not  a  word  of  Basil  Sydenham.  It  was  to  be 
supposed  his  father's  politeness  would  not  suffer 
him  to  mention  his  own  affairs:  the  supposition, 
however,  must  have  arisen,  like  many  of  Gertrude's 
ideas,  out  of  her  ignorance ;  for  she  might  have 
learned  from  Mrs.  Standard,  if  she  had  had  sense 
enough  to  take  a  lesson,  that  it  is  very  polite  to  call 
on  a  friend  who  has  just  lost  an  only  daughter,  and 
to  detail  the  delight  of  her  darling  Fanny  Standard 
at  Bath,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  her  first  ball.  *  You 
can  easily  judge,  my  dear  Mrs.  Childless,'  said  the 
agreeable  and  sensitive  Mrs.  Standard,  '  Avhat  it 
must  be  to  a  girl  of  eighteen,  to  have  such  a  plea- 
sure in  view,  and  what  a  mother  must  feel  for  her ! 
I  shall  long  for  her  next  letter  to  tell  me  how  it 
went  off.' 

But  be  the  cause  of  ]\Ir.  Sydenham's  silence  on 
his  son's  expected  return,  which  had  now  actually 
taken  place,  what  it  might,  certain  it  is,  that  he 
was  not  mentioned  by  either  of  her  visitors ;  and 
curious  as  Gertrude  Avas  on  the  subject,  somehow 
or  other  she  did  not  name  him. 

She  had,  by  IMiss  Le  Sage's  indulgent  delicacy, 
been  permitted  to  receive  this  visit  alone;  and  now 
requesting  Lord  Luxmore  to  let  her  know  how  the 
countess  bore  the  disagreeable  tidings,  and  to  offer 
her  every  service  in  her  power,  and  charging  Mr. 
Sydenlium,  who  Mas  returning  to  Luxmore,   with 

affectionate 
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affectionate  message*  to  Mrs  Brett,  she  received 
their  kind  adieus,  and  next  turned  her  thoughts  to- 
wards the  business  of  the  following  morning,  a 
journey  into  Sussex,  to  visit  her  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mudd,  and  to  judge  of  the  mansion  proposed 
to  her. 

Miss  Le  Sage  had  very  much  urged  Mrs.  Au- 
brey's remaining  with  her,  while  her  daughter  v^ent 
on  this  business;  but  Gertrude  could  not  prevail 
on  herself  to  be  separated  fiom  her  mother,  w hose 
sweetness  of  temper  and  gentle  disposition  -^vould 
have  attaclied  her,  even  if  a  stranger.     If  she  was 
absent  from  her  only  an  hour,  she  felt  anxious  ;  and 
her  first  enquiry  on  entering  the  house,  if  her  mb- 
ther  was  not  with  her,  was  as  to  her  safety.     '  The 
pride  of  a  mother,'  said  Gertrude,  '  in  setting  otf 
to  advantage,  and  exhibiting  to  view  a  lovely  baby, 
everyone  can  understand  and  feel;  but  my  delight 
and  vanity  about  my  mother,  seem  feelings  made 
for  me  alone : — I  shall  never  forgive  Aaron  Ilili  for 
ridiculing  Pope's  love  for  his  mother.     I  say  seri- 
ously, u  hat  he  said  ironically.  '  O !  what  a  delight- 
ful thinur  it  is  to  have  a  mother  !" 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Mudd's  domain,  they  were  met 
by  the  family,  with  a  cordiality  that  left  no  doubt 
of  their  satisfaction.  If  Gertrude  perceived  any 
difference  towards  herself,  it  was  in  an  addition  of 
respect :  that  which  Mis.  Aubrey  received,  the  de-. 
lighted  mother  attributed  to  the  previous  good-uill 
her  daughter  had  insured. 

Diligence,  which  none  but  an  active  mind  can 
command;  hud  put  the  house  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, 
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nes3,  that  shewed  how  suitable  it  was  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  destined,  and  left  no  appre- 
hension but  of  its  claim  to  a  larger  rent  than  that 
for  which  Gertrude  had  made  her  estimate.  -'  Had 
I  built  you  a  house,'  said  ]\Ir.  J\Iudd,  '  I  would 
listen  to  you ;  but  this  is  hterally  made  out  of  a 
good  brick-barn,  a  most  unsightly  thing,  yet  not 
worthless  enough  to  be  thrown  away.  By  whiten- 
ing it,  and  cutting  windows  in  it,  I  have  made  it,  at 
a  small  expence,  a  pretty  object;  and  as  1  looked 
for  nothing  more  than  a  good  neighbor  in  it,  any 
rent  that  I  allow  you  to  pay,  is  a  favor  granted 
■you.  By  the  beginning  of  October  it  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  you.' 

A  week  spent  with  these  truly  good  people,  passed 
agreeably  and  proiitably  to  Gertrude,  and  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Aubrey,  in  a  way  that  made  her 
almost  impatient  for  their  final  settlement  near 
them.  Miss  Le  Sage  was  informed  of  their  ap- 
probation of  the  house,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  might  now  very  soon  take  possession  of  it:  she 
could  not  object;  but  by  many  rational  arguments 
and  an  endeavor  not  unsuccessful  to  convince  them 
she  was  mindful  of  her  own  gratification,  she  pre- 
vailed on  Gertrude  so  far  to  postpone  her  plan,  as 
to  pass  the  winter  with  her  in  town  with  her  mo- 
ther, promising  that  she  would  ask  no  indulgence 
beyond  the  last  week  in  March. 

'  A  little  consideration,'  said  Miss  Le  Sage, 
*  will  convince  you  that,  in  what  I  urge,  I  am  not 
merely  selfish.  If  you  are  to  undertake  to  form 
the  manners  of  others,   as  manners  are  regulated 
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by  a  permanent  standard,  or  entirely  arbitrary,  it 
is  fit  you  should  see  them  in  their  best  situations. 
It  is  a  point,  in  my  opinion,  too  little  considered 
with  regard  to  those  to  whom  indolent  or  inefficient 
parents  turn  over  their  cares  and  their  duties : 
they  expect  their  daughters  to  be  made  fit  for  the 
•world,  by  persons  whom  they  do  not  allow  leisure 
to  see  the  world  ;  and  then  they  apologise  for  the 
pupil,  and  stigvnatise  the  teacher,  by  the  excuse 
that,  *  poor  girl !'  she  is  so  aukward,  just  from 
school.'  If  you  will  bestow  the  first  part  of  what 
is  called  the  winter  on  me,  I  think  I  can  supply 
■whatever  deficiency  of  acquaintance  with  the  forms 
and  fashions  of  the  world.  Lady  Luxmore's  plan 
of  seclusion  for  you  ims  left. 

Gertrude  M-as  convinced,  as  well  as  persuaded, 
and,  on  this  plan,  returned  with  her  motherto  Miss 
Le  Sage's,  where  they  had  spentnear  six  weeks,  see- 
ing Lord  Luxmore  almost  daily,  when  a  messenger 
from  the  earl  announced  a  catastrophe  to  Lord 
Portargis's  family-misfortune,  for  which  no  one 
was  prepared.  The  viscount  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, late  on  the  preceding  day,  and  after  Lord 
Luxmore  had  called  at  Miss  Le  Sage's  :  he  had 
brought  a  friend  with  him  from  Dublin,  and  had 
dined  with  his  fatlier.  Tlie  curiosity  of  his  friend 
had  induced  him  to  go  to  one  of  the  theatres;  and 
there  ho  had  unfortunately  met  Reynardson.' — • 
*  That's  the  rascal,'  was  the  expression  by  which 
Lord  Portargis  pointed  him  out  to  his  companion; 
and  this  being  overheard  and  noticed  by  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  Reynardson  was  in  conversation, 

could 
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could  not  pass  unheeded.  A  duel,  that  Qothic 
remedy  for  a  broken  faith!  had  ensued  at  day- 
light, the  following  morning ;  and  in  this  daring 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  world's  deity,  chance,  the 
innocent  had  fallen,  and  by  falling  had  cleared  the 
ground  for  his  adversary,  who  having  a  postchaise 
in  readiness,  took  the  opportunity  to  set  oiF  for 
Waveney  castle  in  Ireland,  where,  though  heartily 
despising  his  conquest,  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  shelter 
from  his  wants,  by  offering  the  only  reparation  in 
his  power  '  an  honorable  marriage'  with  her  whom 
he  had  so  apropos  made  a  widow. 

Miss  Le  Sage  had  received  these  tidings  alone, 
and,  as  cautiously  as  possible,  she  communicated 
them  to  Gertrude,  but  in  such  a  case,  no  caution 
could  be  sufficient.  Nothing  had  ever  so  much 
afflicted  Gertrude :  it  appeared  so  out  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  it  had  every  aggravation  of 
misfortune,  without  presenting  an  alleviating  cir- 
cumstance; and  horror  was  mingled  with  regret. 

At  the  first  moment  of  recollection,  she  wished 
to  go  to  Lady  Luxmore,  or  at  least  to  offer  her 
every  attention;  but  the  possibility  that  she  mioht 
yet  be  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  event,  restrained 
her. 

She  had  heard  from  the  earl  nothing  to  encou- 
rage her  to  ofter  her  services.  Charmed  with  Miss 
Maudlin,  the  countess  had  rejoiced  in  Gertrude's 
affording  her  an  opportunity  to  make  the  exchange; 
and  uninterested  in  her  son's  marriage,  she  had  rc-» 
ceived  the  news  of  its  probable  dissolution,  with 
apathy.     The  persuasions  of  Mr.  Sydenham  had 

induced 
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induced  bis  lordship  to  make  one  visit :  the  per- 
suasion of  all  the  world  could  not  have  induced 
him  at  that  tirtie  tO'i«ep{  at  it ;  but  now,  softened  by 
real  calanriity,,  arid  feeling,  like  a  man  of  honor,  the 
obligation  to  share  her  affliction,  should  it  fall 
heavily,  he  desired  Miss  Aubrey  miglit  be  told  he 
should  go  to  her  hitnself  with  the  tidings. 

The  ensuing  fort3''-eight  hours,  durinix  which 
Gertrude  neither  ate  nor  slept,  nor  thought  on  a 
second  subject,  afforded  her  leisin'e  to  condemn 
herself,  if  she  could  have  perceived  that  any  part 
of  her  conduct  luid,  actively  or  negatively,  led  to 
this  misfortune  :  her  conscience,  in  its  present  ex- 
asperated state,  v,ould  have  shewn  her  the  point 
of  delinquency;  but  she  recollected  with  satisfac- 
tion, her  perfect  submission,  while  at  Brighton, 
to  the  will  of  those  who,  at  one  time,  seemed  to 
fancy  their  happiness  would  be  increased,  and  at 
another  time  niarred,  by  her  admission  into  the  fa- 
mily :  her  justiiication  of  herself  in  her  last  con- 
versation with  Portargis,  had  been  sincere;  and 
in  the  integrity  of  truth,  the  same  arguments  came, 
in  this  trying  moment,  to  her  recollection. 

]\Iiss  Le  Sarfe  was  jrood  to  all :  she  made  ]\Irs. 
Aubrey  her  peculiar  care,  while  Gertrude  v.as  in- 
capacitated from  receiving  cheari'ul  attentions ; 
and  admitting  the  justice  of  her  sorrow,  she  did  not 
increase  it  by  opposing  obstacles  to  its  natural 
course  of  reduction  by  its  own  violence.  Corre- 
s-ponding  with  the  earl,  that  she  might  inform  him 
of  the  situation  of  her  h'iends,  and  communicate 
lui3  to  them,  she  {)revailcd  on  him  to  quit  his  hotel, 

and 
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and  accept  the  privacy  of  her  house.  Piis  acqui- 
escence and  removal,  though  at  first  distressin<£  to 
all,  gave  Gertrude  a  motive  lor  exertion ;  and  a 
{cw  days  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  reconcile  him 
to  an  inevitable  calamity  :  he  could  not  complain 
of  disappointed  hopes,  or  the  privation  of  com- 
fort expected  from  his  son ;  nor  could  any  senti- 
ment of  self-pity  point  out  strenuous  endeavors  as 
thrown  away  on  one  who  might  hav&  been  warned 
from  his  fate. — *  I  do  not  see.  how-Portargis  could 
act  otherwise,'  was  an  expression  of  sentiment  as 
satisfactory  in  this  case  as 

*  Thanks  to  the  Gods!  my  boy  has  done  bis  duty,' 

in  another,  isobody  was  cruel  enough  to  hint, 
that  if  Abbe  Eoniront  had  not  taken  the  place 
of  Mr.  Sydenham,  at  a  time  when  relaxation  of 
discipline  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  '  ruin  drest 
in  smiles.'  Viscount  Portargis  might  perchance  have 
seen  that  honor  required  him  tofuUilhis  voluntary 
engagement  to  Gertrude  Aubrey,  and  that,  to  be 
hunted  into  a  connection  with  a  family  whom  he 
could  not  esteem,  and  into  a  marriage  with  a  wo- 
man whom  he  could  not  love,  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  lead  to  disaster.  Lord  Luxmore 
therefore  gradually  recovered  his  composure;  and 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Gertrude  to  lead  his  recol- 
lection from  the  painful  subject,  to  her  interests, 
which,  but  for  this  character  of  usefulness,  would 
have  remained  in  a  distant  horizon. 

Almost  against  the  consent  of  the  earl,  she  hr.d 
written  to  Lady  Luxmore,  begging  that  if  slie 
cdirTd  be  of  the  smallest  use  or .  consolation,  she 

would 
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^yould  permit  her  to  wait  on  her.  The  answer  was 
a  civil  refusal ;  her  ladyship  was  very  ill,  and  saw 

*  no  company.'  Even  to  her  husband,  there  was 
no  relaxation  of  this  decree :  he,  not  to  be  want- 
ing in  kindness,  or  to  satisfy  Gertrude,  went  every 
evening  to  her  house,  where  he  rarely  saw^  any  but 
her  servants;  for  Miss  Maudlin  generally  had 
some  engagement  w  ith  her  own  friends ;  and  as 
the  countess  kept  her  chamber,  acquitted  herself 
by  observing,  which  was  strictly  true,   that  she 

*  could  do  no  good.'  His  lordship  bribed  the  ser- 
vants to  be  assiduous,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  of- 
fer his  attentions,  and  not  chusing  longer  to  bur- 
then Miss  Le  Sage,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Bedfordshire,  from  whence 
he  meant,  as  soon  as  his  spirits  should  be  a  little 
recovered,  to  remove  to  Luxmore,  where,  as  he 
said,  and  said  sincerel}^  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
only  comfort  the  world  had  now  to  give  him,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  conversation  of  his  friend  Sv- 
deuham. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Mrs.  Aubrey's  faults, 
natural,  hereditary,  or  contracted,  they  had  re- 
ceived a  correction  that  left  little  that  needed  the 
forbearance  of  others.  That  which  would,  in  any 
other  mother,  have  been  approbation  of  a  daughter's 
conduct,  was,  in  her,  respect,  deference,  and  ad- 
miration, not  improbably,  increased  by  their  sepa- 
ration. She  knew  none  of  the  means  by  which 
Gertrude  had  raised  herself  to  estimation  ;  but  the 
opinion  of  all  who  spoke  of  her,  testified  the  fact : 

slie 
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she  saw  her  at  a  great  height  of  excellence ;  but 
the  path  by  which  she  had  reached  it,  she  could 
not  descry  :  mystery  increases  wonder ;  and  Mrs. 
Aubrey  was  astonished  at  her  daughter's  '  superi- 
ority.' To  her  judgment  she  referred  every  thing, 
and  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  security  of  acting 
under  it,  while  some  little,  not  only  excusable, 
but  amiable  pride,  was  evidently  derived  from  a 
sagacity  she  had  acquired  in  little  things.  Such 
modest  pretensions,  which  she  was  happy  to  iind 
met  with  confidence,  prevented  her  feeling  any 
painful  idea  of  uselessness,  while  her  disposition 
to  be  grateful,  and  her  soft  character,  won  on  all 
Gertrude's  friends. 

Thus  pleased  with  each  other,  and  each  zealous 
in  promotingthe others'  happiness,  they  saw,  without 
reluctance,  the  time  arrive  when  tliey  Avere  to  ex- 
change their  borrowed  comforts  for  a  permanent 
home.  April  seemed  preparing  the  fabled  delights 
of  May,  when,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  glowing 
gratitude  and  unalterable  attachment,  Mrs.  Aubre^^ 
in  re-instated  health,  and  Gertrude  firmly  resigned 
to  whatever  might  be  her  lot,  took  possession  of 
a  most  comfortable  and  elegant  abode,  where  good 
sense  and  kind  hearts  had  anticipated  every  wish, 
and  the  promise  of  friendship  of  no  common  sort, 
added  the  social  embelii^hments  of  life  to  the  fair 
prospect  of  a  well-merited  provision  for  its  wants. 

Great — almost  inexpressibly  great — was  Ger- 
trude's joy  in  finding  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudd, 
unaltered  by  absence,  and  unhurt  by  sudden  good 

fortune, 
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fortune,  her  kind  friend  Lady  Elma  De  Ruse, 
who  meeting  more  than  halfway,  any  one  who 
dared  not  approach  her,  welcomed  Mrs.  Aubrey 
as  her  co-adjutrix  in  the  care  of  Gertrude,  and  as 
one  who  claimed  a  privilege,  that,  with  any  body 
else,  she  would  have  disputed. 

Lady  Elma  had  much  to  hear,  and  more  to  re- 
late ;  and  day  alter  day  abated  nothing  ot  the  de- 
light with  which  Gertrude  and  she  met,  or  the  re- 
luctance with  which  they  parted.  Amongst  the 
fortuitous  events  of  this  life,  might  be  ranked  her 
being  enabled  to  bring  news  ot  Basil  Sydenham, 
with  whom  she  had  sailed  from  Morlaix  :  he  had 
been  taken  by  a  French  vessel,  sonie  weeks  before, 
in  his  passage  home  from  Malta,  and  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  released  at  the  time  she  obtained  her 
liberty.  She  could  tell  that  he  had  a  prospect  of 
being  quartered  on  the  southern  coast,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  had  a  chance  of  seeing  him,  on  his 
return  from  his  father's,  whither  he  was  now  gone. 
A  letter  from  IVIrs.  Brett  confirmed  these  tidings, 
and  told  her  how  very  much  Basil  was  charmed 
with  the  fascinating  Lady  Elma. 


CKAP. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


Settled  at  home.  A  mind  ill  at  ease.  Fascination.  Sent  for 
at  last.  A  journey  in  vain.  Strions  thoughts.  Chagrin. 
Despondency.  An  electric  shock.  Decent  crmduct.  An 
assiduous  friend.  A  tnagnifceiit  project.  A  kindling  ima~ 
gination.  Sedate  counsel.  Dijf^'erence  uf  opinion.  THe 
•wido-iier.     Scrupulous  propriety.     Good  resolves, 

Gei^trude  settled  herself  in  her  new  habitation  J 
and  her  active  plan,  though  not  yet  entered  on, 
met  every  encouragement  from  all  but  the  earl; 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts,  and  all  her 
surrounding  comforts,  she  found  it  a  greater  ex- 
ertion than  ever,  to  prevent  falling  into  dejection. 
Under  Lady  Luxmore's  discipline,  she  had  never 
felt  wayward  or  fastidious  ;  now,  nothing  pleased 
her:    '  Surely,'  said  she,  '  I  am  either  ill  or  very 
much  to  blame :  I  am  not  as  happy  as  I  ought  to 
be.     Poor  Portargis  !  what  good  v»  ill  my  grief  do 
thee  ? — Lord  Luxmore  is  out  of  my  reach :  I  am 
sorry  for  him ;  but  he  is  still  with  kind  friends ; 
and  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  able  to  go  to  Luxmore  : 
and  then  IMr.  Sydenham  will  be  every  thing  to- 
him.     Lady  Luxmore  spurns  my  attention.     My 
mother  is  so  much  more  to  me  than  I  could  have 
hoped ;  and  I  have  such  a  fair  prospect ! — and 
every  body  is  so  kind  to  me ! — Well  1  perhaps  I 
VOL,  iv»  Y  want 
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want  employnnent.  I  am  so  used  to  work  hard 
that  I  cannot  be  happy  Avithout  work.  1  am  now 
Spoilt  by  indulgence,  though  1  have  not  been  idle. 
Then  I  shall  certainly  be  belter  after  Midsummer 
when  I  enter  on  my  active  life.  O !  what  a  com- 
fort to  have  an  occupation  ! — I  will  be  doubly  di- 
ligent in  the  interim,  in  my  own  improvement : 
forthufi  much  I  will  venture  to  say  to  myself; — I 
must  not  think.' 

Her  own  exertions  did  much ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  her  friends  were  pleased  to  see  the  good 
effects  of  Sussex  air  on  her  countenance.  Lady 
Elma  was  preparing  a  town- residence  for  herself; 
but  her  home  was  still  Mr.  Mudd's ;  and  her  po- 
pularity brought,  to  whatever  place  was  her  abode, 
a  considerable  resort  of  persons  of  distinction,  for 
birth  or  talents.  In  as  much  of  this  as  could  be 
agreeable,  Gertrude  had  her  share ;  and  even  her 
own  reluctance  became  a  motive  to  going  into  the 
society  of  Mr.  Mudd's  house,  when  she  would 
gladly  have  remained  quietly  in  her  own. 

Basil  Sydenham,  now  lieutenant-colonel,  came 
into  the  nei2;hborhood :  and  his  first  visit  was  to 
Lady  Elma  :  his  second  to  Gertrude.  There  were 
recollections  in  the  mind  of  each,  that  made  the 
meeting  painful  and  distressing  ;  and  some  minutes 
passed  before  either  could  speak  freely;  but  Lady 
Elma  soon  joined  them,  and  the  scene  changed  on 
her  entrance.  Lady  Elma  gave  her  own  hue  to 
whatever  surrounded  her.  The  colonel  who,  hi- 
therto, seemed  borne  down  by  the  painful  recur- 
rences 
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llsnce?  of  his  meeting  with  Gertrude,  was  now  tlie 
lively  double  of  Lady  Elma,  whose  railleries  he 
caught  at  the  rebound,  and  m  ho  seemed,  of  all 
persons,  the  one  in  whose  hanJs  he  appeared  to 
the  most  advantage. 

In  their  walk  round  Mr.  Mudd's  grounds,  Ger- 
trude fell  back,  and  entered  into  the  pursuits  of 
the  young  ones,  but  on  Mr.  Mudd's  couiing  up  to 
then),  she  resimicd  her  place,  to  learn  what  Co- 
lonel Sydenham  could  tell  of  the  earl,  who,  she 
found,  was  still  in  Bedfordshire,  and  not  inclined 
to  change  his  abode.  The  visit  ended  bv  inviting 
the  visitor  to  dine:  the  invitation  was  accepted 
for  the  next  day;  and  Lady  Elma,  when  he  was 
gone,  condescended  to  apologise,  with  all  her 
graces,  to  Gertrude,  for  having  drawn  olf  her 
friend. 

More  than  ever  was  the  image  of  Portargis  pre- 
sent to  Gertrude's  mind  after  this  interview.  Mr. 
Sydenham,  in  what  he  iiad  done  for  his  son,  seemed 
to  have  shewn  what  he  could  have  done  for  his 
pupil ;  and  Basil  was  so  entirely  what  all  a  father 
could  wish,  that  she  could  not  but  hope  it  would 
be  long  before  the  earl's  grief  met  the  severe  trial 
of  a  comparison.  Called  off  as  he  had  been  from 
her,  she  yet  felt  no  mortification :  his  manner  to 
her  was  distinguishing;  even  in  necrlect;  and  in 
making  his  arrangement  for  the  next  day,  he  told 
her  he  had  so  much  to  say  to  her,  that  he  should 
sit  an  hour  with  her  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Mr.  Mudd's.  She  was  pleased  and  sooth- 
ed by  his  kindness;  but  her  spirits  were  not  raised. 

Y  2  On 
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On  the  day  following,  she  was  dressing,  that  she 
might  be  ready  to  receive  him,  when  she  was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  Lady 
Luxmore's  footman,  who  came  to  inform  her  that 
his  lady  had  been  ordered  to  Brighton^ — that  she 
had  reached  it  three  days  before; — and  was  then 
so  ill  that  her  life  was  not  expected.  ]\Iiss  Maud- 
lin had  left  her ;  she  had  only  servants  with  her ; 
and  she  earnestly  requested  to  see  I\liss  Aubrey ; 
for  which  purpose,  she  had  sent  her  carriage  to 
convey  her :  it  had  put  up  at  the  neighboring  inn, 
and,  in  an  hour,  would  be  ready  to  set  out. 

In  such  a  case,  there  could  be  no  hesitation. 
Gertrude  lost  not  a  moment:  she  informed  her 
friends  of  the  summons  ;  and  committing  her  mo- 
ther, whom  she  dared  not  take  with  her,  to  their 
care,  she  left  a  message  of  matter  of  fact,  by  way 
of  apology  to  Colonel  Sydenham,  for  her  absence, 
and  set  out,  with  less  hope  than  she  appeared  to 
have,  of  returning  the  next  day. 

But  diligent  as  she  had  been,  she  was  too  late. 
The  countess  had,  in  an  hour  after  her  messenger 
departed,  breathed  her  last,  in  complaints  of  the 
incrratitude  and  deceit  of  the  world.  The  account 
the  servants  gave  of  the  extreme  dejection  of  spirits 
and  increased  bodily  sufferings  under  -which  this 
unhappy  woman  had  labored,  since  Gertrude  left 
her,  would  have  been  severely  afflicting,  had  the 
separation  originated  with  her,  or  had  any  atten- 
tion, on  her  part,  been  wanting;  but  an  acquittincr 
conscience  admitted  no  remorse' ;  and  what  sorrow 

she 
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she  felt  for  Lady  Luxmore,  was  the  genuine  com- 
passion of  a  fellow-creature. 

Nothing  remaining  to  be  done  that  Gertrude 
could,  with  any  propriety,  do,  she  left  it  to  those  on 
the  spot,  to  inform  his  lordship  of  his  loss,  and 
putting  herself  into  a  post-chaise,  set  off  on  her  re- 
turn, reflecting,  in  the  little  journey,  on  the  irregular 
pace  of  this  world's  affairs.  Years  of  her  life  hacj 
glided  by,  in  the  same  equal  tenor,  with  no  varia- 
tion to  which  she  was  sensible,  but  in  her  height 
and  the  expansion  of  her  mind  :  her  will  had  been 
passive ;  she  had  known  no  responsibility,  for  slie 
had  had  no  trust.  If  she  had  possessed  no  active 
virtue,  she  had  been  secured  against  the  commission 
of  any  very  great  faults ;  and  if  enjoyment  had 
been  denied  her,  she  seemed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  calamity :  she  felt  grateful  that  she  had  not, 
even  when  most  oppressed,  been  insensible  to  the 
important  blessings  of  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion. She  had  had,  indeed,  fev/,  very  few  friends,  to 
call  forth  the  social  feelinirs.  Mr.  Sterling,  sood 
Mr,  Sterling !  had  possessed  her  esteem  :  Lady 
Luxmore  could  claim  nothing  higher  than  her  pa- 
tience :  Portargis  had  her  juvenile  affection:  Lord 
Luxmore  had  now  her  gratitude.  For  some  she 
had  felt,  by  the  permission  or  prohibition  of  those 
who  ruled  her ;  but  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett, 
Lady  Lima,  and  j\Mss  Le  Sage,  she  hoped  she  might 
call  her  tried  personal  friends.  Of  the  persons  rising 
to  her  remembrance  as  her  first  connections,  how 
large  a  proportion  was  now,  in  a  short  space, 
^wept  away  !     The  family  in  Avhich  she  had  been 

reared, 
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reared,  seemed  almost  annihilated  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
reduced  to  one  solitary  being,  and  lie,  she  doubted 
not,  would  soon  be  drav\n  auay  by  views  of  liap- 
piness,  \Ahich  she  could  not  but  uish  he  should 
pursue.  Then  to'lowed  the  recollection,  *  But  I 
have  my  mother,  and  a  home,  and  tlie  prospect  of 
a  comtortable  provision.  I  nnist  now,  indeed, 
take,  as  friends,  persons  comparatively  strangers  j 
but  they  already  make  me  forget  that  they  are  so  ; 
and  if  I  can  retain  them,  and  preserve  my  mother 
to  a  good  old  age,  in  health  and  comfort,  1  iiave 
still  more  indulgencies  than  1  had  any  right  to 
expect.' 

She  got  back  to  Mr.  Mudd's  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  Colonel  Sydenham  had  quitted  the 
party  ;  and  not  being  inclined  to  meet  those  who 
had  been  iiivited  to  meet  him,  she  drove  home, 
■where  her  mother  soon  joined  her  in  an  ecstacy  of 
delight,  at  the  termination  of  an  absence  whicl^ 
her  spirits  could,  even  now,  ill  bear. 

The  shock  of  Lady  Luxnjore's  death,  which  nq 
previous  intelligence  had  represented  as  probable, 
was  not  lessened  by  her  want  of  power  to  inteiest 
the  affections  :  there  is,  perhaps,  most  good  sense 
in  grieving  for  those  who  are  the  least  a  loss  to  the 
world. 

An  express  had  been  sent  to  the  earl  to  inform 
him  of  the  death  of  his  lady  :  it  had  found  him  at 
the  house  of  his  triend  in  Bedfordshire,  very  little 
recovered  from  the  state  of  mental  chagrin,  as  it 
may  most  fitly  be  termed,  into  v  hich  the  death  of 
his  son  had  thrown  him.     When  the  effect  of  the 

T  first 
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first  shock  had  subsided,  his  friend  souo;ht  means 
to  chear  him,  but  in  vain  :  he  could  ndt  cheat  him- 
self into  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  comtrion  motives 
to  consolation :  he  rejected  them  all,  on  this  can- 
did ground,  that  it  -was  absurd  in  him  to  look 
abroad  for  those  supports  which  enabled  persons 
entitled  to  them,  to  bear  up  under  the  inflictions  of 
Pro\  idence. 

*  I  am  riot  so  destitute  of  fortitude,'  said  he,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  '  as  to  shrink  from  the 
calamities  of  life;  but  I  shrink  from  my  own  con- 
cern in  this.  I  can  conceive  the  situation  of  many  ' 
a  parent,  even  in  consigning  the  last  of  many  pro- 
fnising  children  to  the  grave,  enviable  when  com- 
pared to  mine.  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to 
live  alone  without  thinking :  in  the  dissipation  of 
the  world  it  may  be  done ;  but  in  the  seclusion 
'vvhich,  you  knOw,  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world,  or  with  myself,  as  you  Avill  perhaps  tell  me, 
has  made  me  seek,  I  seem  to  have  prepared,  not  to 
endure  this  blow,  but  to  feel  it  more  keenly.' 

'  No  man  was  ever,  I  believe,  so  uncomfortable 
in  his  domestic  situation  as  I  have  been.  Except 
for  the  few  weeks  at  Brighton  after  my  fall,  I  do 
not  remember  a  time,  when  hOnie  possessed  atiy  at- 
traction to  me ;  and  even  then,  I  was  not  witliout 
■vexations  :  Lady  Luxmore's  temper  was  almost  in- 
tolerable :  Portargis  thwarting  me  in  every  thing, 
poor  fellow  ! — bat  still  I  was  acting  to  my  own 
satisfaction;  and  Gatty  Aubrey  was  a  great  com- 
fort: had  Heaven  blest  me,  I  have  often  thought, 
with  such  a  daughter,  1  am  sure  I  could  have 

borne 
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borne  a  great  deal,  but  in  general,  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  have  much  to  endure,  and  no  motive  for  en- 
during it — so  diat,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  weary 
of  the  vvorld :  and  at  scarce  the  middle  aae,  I  feel 
my  spirits  old  ;  and  without  much  recollection  of 
the  past  or  care  for  the  future  in  this  life,  I  reg^'et 
the  days  that  are  gone,  and  deprecate  those  that  are 
to  come.  In  the  fate  of  my  poor  boy,  I. read  hourly 
a  chapter  of  ray  own  folly,  and  convinced  that  I 
have  played  my  part  very  ill  in  this  world,  I  have 
little  encom'agement  to  think  on  another.  All  this  is 
the  fruit  of  my  preposterous  marriage !  Write  to  me 
soon  ;  for  I  need  all  your  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per— and,  you  knovvf,  there  is  no  one  in  the  worl4 
to  whom  my  heart  is  so  open  as  to  you..' 

'  P.  S.  I  open  my  letter  again.  An  express 
has  just  brought  me  the  astonishing  news  that  Ladj. 
Luxmore  died  at  Brighton  on  Tuesday  !  I  can 
scarge  believe  it.     I  must  defer  finishing  this — • 

'  My  friends  are  so  good  as  to  excuse  niy  ab- 
sence from  the  dinner-table,  and  let  me  have  a  table 
laid  in  another  room.  I  have  written  bv  the  mes- 
senger  to  say  what  I  would  have  done,   and  shall 

send  one  of  my  men  off  in  the  morninsj  to  F to 

tell  him  to  go  down  and  take  the  management  of 
every  thing, — I  should  chuse  to  have  her  buried 
from  her  own  house,  and  you  will  be  consulted  oij 
the  day  when  we  shall  w  ant  you  at  Luxmore.  The 
facility  with  which  I  admitted  your  feelings  in  the 
case  of  my  poor  boy,  will  I  hope,  make  you  easy  if 
yon  chuse  to  employ  your  curate  now — though  I 

dc 
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flo  not  suppose  there  is  the  same  sentiment  in  th^ 
two  cases. 

'  I  could  not  finish  this  last  night.  I  am  now 
writing  at  five  in  tiie  morning.  Not  once  have  I 
closed  my  eyes.  This  shock  has  roused  me  com- 
pletcl}'.  I  shall  send  this  by  a  special  messenger, 
so  that, my  inability  to  write  yesterday  will  occasion 
no  delay.  I  shall  go  to  town  the  day  after  the  fur 
neral,  to  arrange  matters  ;  and,  I  tell  you  fairly,  my 
next  solicitude  will  be  to  secure  Gertrude  Aubrey. 
■ — I  have  been,  you  know,  always  candid  with  you 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  now  feel  the  comfort  of  that 
mode  of  proceeding.  I  must  be  free  to  say  I  shall 
be  hurt  by  any  objections.  I  know  all  you  can 
say,  but  I  am  resolved  :  and  if  you  knew  the  cor- 
rect plan  on  which  I  mean  to  set  out  and  to  act, 
you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  oppose  me — you  would 
think  it  right. — 0  !  could  you  but  feel  as  I  do, 
in  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay  that  good 
girl  for  all  that  I  have  seen  her  suffer — and  what 
I  have  seen,  can  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  hei: 
endurances  for,  so  many  years.  I  understand  she 
was  sent  for  by  Lady  L.'s  desire,  but  too  late — 
conseque  tl  ,  h  knows  all  I  could  tell  heron  the 
subject.  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  my  feel- 
ings i'lPt  ow,  to  write,  perhaps,  as  I  ought;  but  I 
would  not  have  her  made  to  suspect  my  intentions; 
' — you  and  Mrs.  Brett  will  therefore  do  me  a  favor 
JDy  remaining  silent  till  you  hear  again  from  me.' 

The  days  of  suspense  which  followed  Gertrude's 
;fruitless  visit  to  Brighton,  she  spent  ia  preparing 

such 
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such  mourning  as  might  express  a  due  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  the  deceased  countess;  and  tiil  she  sup- 
posed the  funeral  over,  she  paid  her  the  respect  of 
keeping  within  her  own  house  and  garden,  and  de- 
clining visits  except  from  Mr.  Mudd's  house. 
Lady  Elma  was  most  kindly  assiduous  about  her; 
she  spent  much  of  every  day  with  her,  and  approv- 
ing very  highly  the  line  she  had  drawn  by  sayinor 
she  would  see  no  visitors  but  Mr.  Mudd's  family, 
she  convinced  Colonel  Sydenham  that  he  could 
not  come  under  that  description,  and  obliged  him 
to  content  his  politeness  with  a  message  of  en- 
quiry, when  he  made  his  almost  daily  visit  to  them 
and  to  her  ladyship. 

Had  Gertrude  affected  to  consider  Lady  Lux- 
more's  death  too  deeply.  Lady  Elma  would  not 
have  permitted  it ;  but  she  was  too  sober-minded 
to  need  a  corrector;  and  few  take  the  trouble  of 
governing  us,  when  they  see  we  can  govern  our- 
selves. The  week  of  seclusion  therefore  pro- 
duced its  proper  effect;  it  had,  in  its  commence- 
ment, found  her  shocked  :  at  its  departure;  it  left 
her  serious;  and  having  heard  from  Brighton  all 
that  could  be  learnt  there  on  the  subject,  she  shew- 
ed herself  at  church  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
dined  with  her  mother  at  Mr.  Mudd's.  Colonel 
Sydenham  was  of  the  party,  and  the  next  day  he 
called  on  her;  but  Lady  Lima's  friendly  attentions 
were  not  remitted ;  she  came  w  ith  him,  under  the 
persuasion  that  her  friend  could  not  bear  the  fa- 
tigue of  much  conversation,  and  took  him  away,  in 
time  to  prevent  all  injury  from  that  cause. 

AVhen 
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When  he  caine  next,she  was  equally  careful.  'You 
shall  gossip  as  you  please,'  said  she,  '  when  you  can 
talk  of  something  beside  that  poor  old  creature 
Lady  Luxmore;  but  I  will  not  have  my  Gatty  s  re- 
turning chearfulness  clouded  again  by  talking  over 
ftll  the  disagreeable  she  has  been  made  to  suffer. 
So  far  this  was  kind  ;  and  the  good  intention  of  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  but  the  object  of  her  care 
would  sometimes  have  dispensed  with  the  gay  in- 
trusion; and  perhaps  Lady  Elma  began  to  suspect 
this,  v\  hen  one  morning  having  taken  her  out  tQ 
walk,  she  said  to  Gertrude  : 

'  You  will  perhaps  think  me  very  wayward,  if  I 
lell  you  that,   notwithstanding  my  extraordinary 
good  fortune  at  present,  and  the  great  prospects 
which,  iny  generous  relation  has  assm'ed  to  me,  I 
question  whether  I  am  as  happy  as  in  my  poverty; 
biiit  hear  me,  and  you  will   not  think  me  absurd. 
My  discontent  is  founded  on  my  apprehension  that 
I  shall  not  meet  with  that  sort  of  attachment  in  the 
world,  which  would  gratify  me.     I  shall  find,  or  I 
shall  suspect,  every  one  seltish — in  short,  I  shallnot 
be  loved  for  ray  own  sake  ;  and  as  I  grow  older, 
the  attention  I  may  meet  with,  and  indeed  need,  will- 
be  embittered  by  my  perverse  sagacity  which  will 
tell  me  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  remembrance  in  my) 
will.     I  have  seen,   my  dear  girl,  too  much  of  the 
world  to  impose  on  myself.     If  all  its  inhabitants 
indeed  were  like  you,  one  should  have  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  it  was  ever  to   be  quitted ;  but  we 
must  take  it  as  it  is,  and  make,  the  best  of  it.     My 
l^jnd  is  Hiade  up  as  to  what  would  contribute  most 

to 
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to  dispel  these  unpleasant  ideas  and  make  life  desi- 
rable to  me:  I  have  thono;ht  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject,  since  my  situation  has  been  so  improved  ; 
and  I  have  resolved  to  marry  again.  Believe  me, 
had  I  remained  poor,  I  never  would  have  thought 
of  it:  I  carried  Colonel  de  Ruse  a  fortune,  though 
not  a  large  one,  but — but  it  was  worth  his  accept- 
ance ;  and  1  was  happy  in  sacrificing  almost  all  of  it, 
to  hi  n  ;  but  I  never  would  have  suffered  any  of  my 
friends  to  have  congratulated  each  other  on  my 
rescue  from  want,  by  means  of  a  husband.  Now 
the  case  is  very  different :  I  can  make  the  fortune 
of  a  deserving  man ;  and  this  would  please  me  far 
more  than  a  splendid  match  : — a  man  on  whom  a 
■woman  confers  an  obligation,  must  be  sensible,  of 
what  he  owes  her,  unless  she  chuses  a  blockhead, 
which,  upon  my  honor,  I  shall  not. — I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  so  delightful  as  the  conferring  such  a 
benefit,  and  finding  it  repaid  by  that  sentiment  it 
must  inspire.  To  see  an  amiable  man  distinguish- 
ed among  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  for  his 
houses,  his  grounds,  his  table,  his  wines,  his 
horses,  his  librar}-,  his  pictures,  and  all  those 
things  which  make  a  large  income  desirable,  and  to 
feel  that  he  owes  it  all  to  one's  self! — O!  if  he  be 
but  an  amiable  man,  think  of  the  exquisite  gratifi- 
cation !' 

Gertrude  thus  appealed  to,  assented. 

'  Trust  me,'  continued  her  ladyship,  '  I  will  do 
nothing  to  degrade  myself.  When  I  talk  of  rais- 
ing the  man  I  marry,  1  do  not  mean  to  lift  him 
out  of  the  mire.     I  am  certain  you  will  not  disap*- 

prove 
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prove  my  choice,  since  it  is  a  friend  of  your's  on 
whom  I  have  fixed  it.' 

'  Of  mine?    Lady  Elma.' 

*  Yes,  of  your's,  7na  petite,  and  his  being  your's, 
is  one  of  his  many  recommendations  to  me. — In 
short,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  : — it  is  Syden- 
ham. And  now  that  you  have  my  confidence, 
which  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  betray,  1  know  I 
may  expect  from  you  all  the  assistance  in  your 
power ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  happy  in 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  friendship  I  so  sin- 
cerely feel  for  you.  What  I  know  of  Sydenham 
myself,'  continued  she,  '  is  enough  to  satisfy  me; 
but  his  high  estimation  in  his  profession,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  every  one 
who  knows  him,  will  satisfy  the  -world  that  I  have 
made  an  honorable  choice.' 

'  And  is  he  aware  that  you  — ?' 

'  Not  precisely  aware  of  my  full  intentions  ; 
but— ' 

'  But,'  interrupted  Gertrude,  '  you  have,  I  sup-  . 
pose,  reason  to  believe  that — ' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,'  replied  her  ladyship, 
'  but  you  must  consider  the  great  difference  there 
is  between  my  situation,  and  that  of,  perhap,  I  may 
say,  any  other  woman  in  England.  I  am  an  earl's 
daughter — he  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  I  have  now 
3,0001.  a-year  at  my  own  disposal.  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  have  an  income  of 
12,0001.  I  shall  not  want  for  great  offers;  but  X 
am  decided,' 

'  And 
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*  And  what  does  Colonel  Sydenhum  know  of 
your  plan  ?' 

*  Why  thus  far : — I  have  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  asking  his  opinion  on  two  or  three  points 
of  prudence  with  regard  to  my  affairs  ;  and  his 
advice  has  been  so  good  that  I  have  pledged  myself 
always  to  resort  to  it.  I  have  frankly  told  liim  all 
that  I  now  tell  you,  except  naming  him.' 

*  And  how  did  he  receive  it  r' 

*  O  !  admirably  : — he  admitted  the  force  of  all  I 
said,  but  advised  me  to  consider  how  happy  I  am 
at  present      When  1  had  got  so  far  as  to  say  I' 
meant  to  make  the  fortune  of  some  amiable  man,' 
heexpresthis  fear  that  the  world  afforded  few  de- 
serving  of  the  distinction :  he  warned  me  to  be  very' 
cautious,  and  wished  be  had  a  friend  to  name  to 
me  ;  but  the  matter,  he  said,  was  too  important" 
for  any  one  to  interfere  in,  and  had  he  even  a  bro* 
ther  of  whom  he  thought  ever  so  well,  he  could  not 
venture. — ^Nowatour  next  sitting,  I  intend  to  go 
a  little  closer  to  the   point ;  for  I  cannot  expect, 
nor  perhaps  could  I  wish  him,  to  depart  from  that 
distant  and  respectful  situation  which  will  make  it 
necessary  for  mc  to  be  explicit.' 

Mrs.  Aubrey  stopt  this  extraordinary  but  not 
unprecedented  communication,  by  bringing  to  her 
daughter  a  newspaper,  in  which  Lady  Luxmore's 
bouse  and  furniture  in  town  were  advertised  for 
sale,  and  with  it  a  letter  from  Lord  Lnxmofe, 
brought  by  a  special  messenger  froin  Brighton, 
where  he  had  just  arrived,  and  desiring  her  to  be 

at 
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at  home  and  alone  at  three  o'clock  that  day,  vhen 
he  should  make  her  a  visit  on  business  of  import- 
ance. 

Not  in  the  habit  of  making  a  mystery  of  what 
concerned  herself,  she  communicated  this  to  her 
mother  and  Lady  Elma;  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  hopes  were  kindled  in  the  mind  of  the 
former,  not  at  all  friendly  to  her  steadiness  in  the 
furtherance  of  Gertrude's  intentions. 

To  check  immediately  this  disposition  to  be  mis- 
led, she  affected  to  consider  the  earl's  visit  as  a  mat- 
ter of  more  concern  to  him  than  to  her,  and  talked 
more  earnestly  than  ever  of  her  prospects,  and  the 
superior  independence  of  a  life  of  active  exertion. 

Lady  Elma,  whose  lively  sagacity  had  led  her  to 
Mrs.  Aubrey's  thoughts,  threw  her  whole  weight 
into  the  opposite  scale,  in  a.  way  highly  reasona- 
ble, but  not  very  flattering,  '  For  Heaven's  sake, 
my  good  Mrs.  Aubrey,'  said  she,  *  do  not  you 
take  any  nonsense  into  your  head:  let  your  dauo-h- 
ter  manage:  she  has  too  much  good  sense  to  sup* 
pose  she  and  you  can  live  without  the  very  lauda- 
ble exertion  she  proposes  to  make:  such  women  as 
Gatty  should  set  an  example;  and  I  am  sure  the 
world  will  be  all  the  better  for  her's.' 

Gertrude  turned  into  the  house  when  they  reach- 
ed it,  and  in  replying  to  Lord  Luxmore's  letter,  she 
chose  to  consider  his  attentions  as  at  an  end :  she 
acknowledged  those  hitherto  received,  and  repre- 
sented her  present  views  as  in  a  state  of  certainty, 
that  exonerated  his  friendship.  At  the  same  time 
she  exprest  a  polite  pleasure,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
him. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Sydenham  called  while  she  was  busyj 
but  Lady  Elnia,  with  due  consideration,  prevented 
his  interrupting  her,  first,  by  telling  him  how  she 
was  employed,  and  next,  by  an  intimation  not  very 
well  according  with  the  repulse  Mrs.  Aubrey  had 
met  from  her.  For  the  pacification  of  her  tumul- 
tuous thoughts,  Gertrude,  having  finished  her  let- 
ter, was  walking  slowly  within  the  precincts  of  her 
little  domain,  when  Mr.  Mudd  joined  her,  and 
making  her  take  his  arm,  he  said,  '  You  are 
aware,  I  am  persuaded,  of  what  is  going  on  at  my 
house ; — that  noble-minded  creature  is  so  frank, 
so  generous,  that  I  am  sure  she  must  have  told 
you  the  great  things  she  designs  for  your  friend 
Sydenham  ;  it  will  be  the  making  of  his  fortune ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  be- 
the  marring  of  him ' 

Mrs.  Mudd,  who  seemed  in  quest  of  Ger- 
trude, met  tliem  before  her  husband  had  paused 
for  a  reply.  lie  went  on — '  I  have  been  talking 
to  wife  about  it,  but  I  can't,  somehow,  make  her 
agree  wdth  me.* 

'  You  cannot,  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  ]^,Iudd;  '  I  do 
not  like  this  odd  way  of  proceeding  ;  if  it  is  to  be 
copied  in  lower  life,  it  will  justify  any  of  our  girls 
in  making;  overtures  to  our  footmen.' 

*  O  1  no,  no/  said  Mr.  Aiudd ;  '  nothing  but  a 
woman  of  rank  with  12,0001.  a  year,  must  do  so.' 

♦  True :  so  say  I,'  repliid  Mrs.  IMudd  ;   '  but  in 
mv  opinion,  it  is  much  easier  to  forbid  the  thing 
entirely,  than  to  settle  how  nmch  or  how  little,  en- 
titles a  lady  to  forget  herself  in  this  way ;  and  be- 
sides. 
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feidC;  it  is  not,  I  think,  doing  any  very  great  favor  ; 
for  Colonel  Sydenham,  if  Lord  Luxn}ore  does  not 
marry  again,  must,  I  understand,  come  into  his 
situation:  there  is  therefore  no  chanty  in  the  deed.' 

*  But  Lord  Luxmore  will  marry   again,'  said 

Mr.  Mudd,  emphatically ;    *  and  I  will  not  have 

one  word  said  against  my  dear  good  Lady  Lima's 

proceedings  :    trust  to  her,  you  will  see  she  always 

.     acts  right.' 

It  was  easy  now  to  give  a  humorous  turn  to  the 
conversation;  and  Gertrude,  little  able  to  bear 
'  the  weight  of  serious  discussion,  was  glad  to  pro- 
mote the  laugh.  A  still  greater  relief  was  it,  when 
her  mother  beckoned  her  into  the  house.  She 
ran,  concluding  some  decision  was  called  for,  to 
which  Mrs.  Aubrey  did  not  chuse  to  feel  compe- 
tent; but  it  was  to  receive  the  short  visit  and 
adieu  of  Colonel  Sydenham,  whom  Lady  Elma, 
with  triumph  in  her  countenance,  accompanied. 
It  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  in  Ger- 
trude's power  to  press  his  longer  stay :  Lady 
Lima's  brilliant  raillery  warned  him  to  quit  the 
field  in  time  for  his  great  opponent;  and  he 
,  was  obeying  her,  when  a  little  delay  involved  him 
^n  the  aukwardness  of  meeting  the  earl  as  he  en- 
■  tered.  Lord  Luxmore,  as  if  sensible  that  this 
ought  not  to  have  been  risked,  bowed  as  he 
■alighted,  without  raising  his  eyes  to  see  to  whom 
he  bowed ;  and  being  met  by  Gertrude,  suffered 
her,  in  silence,  to  lead  into  her  sitting-room. 

His  lordship  was  scrupulously  punctual  to  htt 
hour ;  and  if  Gertrude  had  been  capable  of  re- 

voL.  iVt  z  markinff 
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marldnj^  any  thing  but  the  alteration  and  anxiety 
of  his  countenance,  she  would  have  seen  somewhat 
to  amuse  her.  A  travelling-carriage  of  the  brightest 
yellow,  displaying  on  its  pannel  only  his  crest  and 
coronet,  '  proper,'  served  to  shew  to  advantage  the 
relief  of  a  little  occasional  black,  while  the  four 
very  bright  bay  horses,  rendered  the  same  chearful 
service  to  their  head-bands,  roses,  and  pad-cloths  : 
the  out-riders  and  postillions  had  similar  embellish- 
ments in  their  buck-skins  and  boot-tops  ;  and  the 
whole  served  to  prove,  that  mourning  may,  with 
a  little  ingenuity,  be  compelled  to  produce  '  a  very 
happy  effect.'  In  Lord  Luxmore,  however,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  stage-management :  he  was 
completely  in  black,  and  commanded  respect,  even 
by  his  exterior. 

He  had  been  received,  not  with  the  familiarity 
consequent  on  long  acquaintance,  but  w  ith  the  dis- 
tant humility  of  one  honored  by  his  visit.  In  follow- 
ing Gertrude,  he  had  not  uttered  a  word;  and  now, 
when  she  moved  a  chair  towards  him,  he  went  to 
the  chinmcy-piece,  and  leaning  \^ilh  his  elbow  on 
it,  while  he  held  her  by  the  other  hand,  he  was 
affitated,  almost  to  tears.  She  had  endeavored  to 
arm  herself  against  the  sight  of  his  sorrow  ;  bu^ 
her  struggle  only  served  to  shew,  that,  in  feeling 
with  him,  she  felt  for  him;  and  certainly  Gatty 
Aubrey  never  appeared  more  favorably  in  his  eyes, 
than  at  the  moment  \\hcn  his  heart  was  too  much 
overcharged  with  the  feelings  of  a  father,  which 
the  sight  of  her  renewed,  to  allow  him  to  tell  her, 
that  she  now,exclusivelyand  avowedly,possessed  it. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  were  his  intentions  when  he  set  out, 
this  visit,  though  affording  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities, passed  without  the  smallest  profession 
beyond  that  of  friendly  good-will,  parental  solici- 
tude, and  that  guardian-Hke  protection  which,  by 
implication,  made  her  responsible  to  him  for  her 
proceedings.  Of  the  plan  which  was  now  in  a 
few  weeks  to  be  carried  into  execution,  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  speak : — he  stopt  her,  saying,  '  We 
M'ill  discuss  it  when  we  next  meet,'  and  turned  the 
conversation  by  questioning  her  on  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  met  Colonel  Sydenham.  She 
gave  him  a  short  answer,  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
implicating  Lady  Elma,  and  invited  him  to  see  her 
house  and  the  grounds  to  Mr.  Mudd's,  assuring 
him  that  the  family  would  not  intrude  on  him,  and 
keeping  the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  their 
kindness,  and  Lady  Lima's  altered  circumstances* 

She  could  not  flatter  herself  that  he  took  any 
deep  interest  in  what  she  offered  to  his  notice  :  he 
■was  abstracted,  and  his  pauses  in  conversation 
"Were  long  and  frequent :  he  had  told  his  arrange- 
ments on  Lady  Luxmore's  death ;  and  now.  Lady 
Waveney  and  her  faQjjlv*afflictions  were  his  theme  i 
he  had  given  Lady  P^rtargis  a  sum  of  money  to 
relinquish  her  title  ^nd  ail  claims  on  his  family; 
she  had  quarrelled  with  Reynardson,  and  wa£ 
about  to  marry  a  man  who  had  regarded  her  as  an 
object  of  pity  and  had  offered  '  his  protection.' 

There  are  cases  ^^here  ceremony,  cold,  formal, 
and  repelling,  as  it  is  called,  can  scarcely  be  too 
highly  valued.  None  ought  to  depreciate  it,  whose 
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hearts  are  not  under  tlie  government  of  their 
heads,  or  wlio  have  not  that  superiority  of  intellect 
which  intitles  them  to  compose  the  drama  of  their 
own  cond'ict.  Ceremony  writes  sermons  which 
most  people  can  preach  :  it  is  not  every  one  who 
ought  to  be  trusted  with  authorship.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  had  the  earl  ventured  to  act  by  his  own 
prompting,  he  had  certainly  ruined  all  his  hopes  ; 
but  by  attending  to  the  strict  rules  of  ceremony, 
he  obtained  his  full  meed  of  praise,  and  perhaps, 
gained  on  the  esteem  of  her  whom  he  wished  to 
i  iterest. 

He  could  have  no  hope  that  Gertrude  Avould 
approve  a  departure  from  that  which  is,  by  com- 
mon consent,  decorous,  even  if  her  own  advantage 
were  connected  with  the  transgression :  and  as 
well  aware  was  he  that  no  nssuinpiion  of  woe 
would  impose  on  her:  he  therefore,  as  far  as  re- 
garded his  wife,  '  rested  in  decencies,'  and  suC' 
ceeded. 

But  having  never  very  deeply  studied  bis  own 
character,  he  disappointed  himself  in  this  inter- 
view :  it  told  how  sunk,  how  deeply  sunk  were  the 
spirits  which  he  had  supposj^-,  might,  on  sight  of 
Gertrude,  rather  require  cwttol  than  stimulus : 
it  told  him  that  that  which  \^t  thouiilit  would  have 
cheared  him,  only  dejected  him  :  he  was  astonish- 
ed he  could  feel  so  gloomy,  and  he  began  to  fear 
she  might  misconstrue  it. 

'  I  must  be  frank  with  3'ou,'  said  he,  when, 
after  taking  refreshments,  he  had  rung  for  his  car- 
riage, *  or  you  will  think  me  unkind  :  1  am  not  the 

man 
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man  I  was  a  very  few  months  ago ;  nor  can  I 
recover,  or  perhaps  wisli  to  recover  the  character. 
The  blow  ot  losing  my  son,  has  gone  deep,  very 
deep  indeed  ;  but  the  advantage  to  me  has  been 
considerable.  I  have  lived,  now  for  some  time,  in 
comparative  retirement,  and  it  has  brought  me 
better  acquainted  with  the  world.  Sydenham's 
conversation  and  letters  have  been  my  consolation 
and  my  monitors  :  they  have  shewn  me  the  hap- 
piness I  have  thrown  away.;  and  but  for  the  living 
example  he  holds  out,  this  dissatisfaction  with  ni}'- 
self  might  have  produced  misanthropy ;  but  Sy-- 
denham  would  reconcile  the  most  peevish  spirit  to 
its  fellow-spirits  ;  and,  I  hope,  in  a  little  time  you 
will  see  me,  in  every  way,  the  better  for  my  severe 
affliction.' 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversaticjn,  she  had 
admitted  no  idea  that  could  embarrass  her  :  she 
had  neitlier  disi^raced  herself,  nor  encourajred  his 
lordship ;  but  a  reply  to  such  a  communication  as 
this,  beyond  common  good  wishes,  she  felt  would 
be  presuming:  she  therefore  requested  his  lord-- 
ship  to  allow  her  mother  the  gratification  of  seeing 
him  before  he  departed  ;  and  he  was  too  polite  to 
refuse.  To  her  he  spoke  in  very  different  terms 
from  those  he  had  used  to  her  daughter ;  he  *  hoped 
he  should  soon  now  recover  himself:'  he  '  had 
taken  a  delightful  house  in  town,  where  he  should 
be  always  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Miss  Au- 
brey:' he  *  begged  his  best  regards  might  be  oHered 
to  Lady  Elma,  and  that  an  apology  might  be  made 
to  her  friends  for  his  rudeness  in  not  seeing  them:' 

he 
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he  '  should  be  down  aj^ain  very  shortly,  and  would 
then  pay  his  respects.'   he  '  should  quit  Brighton 
the  following  clay,  and  should  be  happy  to  executa 
any  commands  in  London.'     He  '  should  give  Mr. 
Sydenham  and  Mrs.  Brett  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing he  had  seen  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey  in  perfect 
health,  and  in  an  abode  that  must  make  them  the 
envy  of  their  neighbors  ; '  but  '  he  should  certainly 
advise  his  friend  to  get  his  son's  quarters  changed, 
if  possible  ;  for,  of  all  neighborhoods,  he  looked 
on  that  of  Brighton  as  the  very  worst.' — With  a 
cordial  return  towards  Gertrude,  his  lordship  now 
again  took  his  leave,   and  sinking  into  deep  re- 
flection and  the  corner  of  his  carriage,  revolved, 
in  his  return  to  Brighton,   the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.     Of  the  first  of  these  periods,  he 
designed  to  make  the  best  use  possible,  that  of 
avoiding  any  imitation  of  what  it  had  produced;—- 
of  the  second,   he  determined  to  avail  himself  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  by  securing  the  esteem  of 
Gertrude ; — and  for  the  last,  he  trusted  to  the  re- 
sult of  his  present  designs.     In  reviewing  the  last 
hour  and  half,  he  felt  a  satisfaction  that  raised  his 
spirits  ;  he  was  conscious  to  the  pleasure  of  having 
behaved  well ;  and  conceiving  it  the  shortest  path 
to  the  heart  of  Gertrude,  he  was  encouraged  to 
persevere  ;   for  his  lordship  had  about  him  a  very 
excusable  sort  of  pride,  which  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  rest  content  with  her  acquiescence 
in  good  fortune:  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  be 
the  man  of  her  choice  ;   and  without  he  attained 
this  pre-eminence,  the  measures  she  had  thus  far 
5  pursued. 
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pursued,  told  him  that  he  had  no  chance  of  over- 
couiing  the  independence  of  her  character  :  she 
might,  he  was  aware,  feel  exquisitely  grateful : 
she  miijht  be  the  truest  friend  man  could  find,  or 
desire  to  find  ;  she  might  sacrifice  her  life  in  his 
service,  and  yet  she  might  mortify  him  in  his  wish 
to  possess  her  affections.  He  could  not,  he  confest 
to  himself,  at  present  boast  much  progress ;  but  the 
very  justice  that  he  feared,  encouraged  him,  since 
he  was  certain  she  would  not  withhold  what  she 
saw  him  using  every  means  to  merit ;  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  prevent,  by  all  the  vigilance  in  his 
power,  the  intrusion  of  any  competitor  for  his  fi)* 
Jure  happiness. 


CHAP. 
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^  right  choice.     A  frMstrated  plan.     A  t (quest.  A  great 

secret  at  last  divulged.     Billets  doiix.     A  visitor.  Business 

in  London.     Changing  quarters.     Peace  of  mind.  Reneued 
industry.     The  ripening  scheme.     High  tiolionSf 

A  letter  from  Miss  Le  Sage,  required  Gertrude  to 
write  instantly  on  Lord  Luxmore's  departure.  The 
point  to  be  settled  was,  on  what  day  she  should 
commence  her  life  of  labor  ;  and  had  she  suffered 
the  earl's  hints  and  opposition  to  influence  her, 
feelings  not  unlike  those  of  taking  the  veil,  would 
have  preceded  this  tinal  arrangement.  Her  firm- 
ness, she  knew,  would  give  her  ultimately  a  vic^ 
tory ;  and  it  now  saved  her  from  the  insidious 
whispers  of  her  own  dejection.  Taking  a  few 
turns  at  the  back  of  her  house,  to  ruminate  on  the 
answer  she  was  about  to  give,  she  was  joined  by 
her  mother,  who,  as  if  she  had  fondly  hoped  the 
£drl  would  stand  between  her  daughter  and  the 
necessity  of  industry,  gave  way  to  expressions  of 
resret,  and  blamed  herself  as  the  burthen  which 
Gertrude  was  exerting  herself  to  support.  '  If  it 
were  not  for  me,'  said  she,  I  know  you  would 
live  witli  Miss  Le  Sage,  and  be  so  happy !  and  now, 
I  know,  your  life  wjU  be  a  scene  of  care  and  fa- 
tigue.' 

*Mj 
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'  My  dear  mother,'  said  Gertrude,'  '  you  look 
only  on  one  side  of  the  subject.  Happy  as  I  am 
iQ  IMiss  Le  Sage's  friendship,  and  pleased  as  I  shall 
ever  be  to  enjoy  her  society,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  lot  I  have  chosen, 
%vhich  give  it  an  advantage  over  such  a  situation 
as  that  she  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  me.  I  wish 
all  young  women  in  my  circumstances,  could  feel 
the  pleasure  I  promise  myself,  in  a  home  where  I 
can  have  the  gratification  of  living  with  you,  and 
can  receive  my  friends  with  a  little  unshackled 
hospitality.  I  hope  3'Ou  do  not  entertain  any  idea 
that  I  am  degrading  myself:  on  the  contrary,  I 
feel  very  happy  in  being  so  placed  as  rather  to 
afford  encouragement  to  others,  who  may  have  to 
discuss  the  question  for  themselves.  The  world 
is,  I  flatter  myself,  always  just  enough  to  make  a 
distinction  between  a  mere  adventurer  and  one 
in  my  situation;  and  such  friends  as  Ave  have, 
will  secure  us.  I,  by  no  means,  will  make  myself 
a  slave  to  my  profession ;  you  shall  see  I  can  do 
my  duty,  and  yet  be  happy.  I  have  said,  that 
just  what  1  would  do  with  six  daughters  of  my 
own,  will  I  do  for  the  six  entrusted  to  me  ;  and 
this  seems  to  satisfy  every  body  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject.  Were  these  children  mine, 
I  should  take  a  governess  and  engage  masters; 
this  I  shall  do  now ;  and  as  I  should  not  be  easy 
if  the  persons  I  engaged  were  not  such  as  I  could 
rely  on,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  being  respon- 
sible for  those  I  employ,  and  for  the  improvement 
/?iade  under  them.     Not  having  done  half  what 

I  wigh 
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I  wish  to  do  for  myself,  I  shall,  by  pursuing  my 
employments  in  the  sight  of  the  young  people,  set 
them  an  example  of  application,  and  encourage 
them  to  overcome  dilTCulties  ;  and  as  their  tastes 
and  ahiiitJes  lead  them,  I  shall  make  them  my 
fellow-students  ;  but  believe  me,  you  will  not  see 
me  in  the  post  either  of  jailor  or  nursery-maid ; 
and  I  shall  always,  I  hope,  have  time  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you,  and  a  chearful  spirit  to  make  your 
life  pleasant.' 

She  quitted  her  mother  to  write  her  letter,  when 
she  was  surprised  by  seeing  a  new  piece  of  furni- 
ture on  her  table ;  it  was  a  writing-desk,  of  a  very 
handsome  description  ;  and  she  doubted  not  she 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Mudd's  kind  attention. 
Opening  it,  she  saw  a  letter  directed  to  herself; 
and  turning  it,  the  seal  changed  her  ideas,  and  she 
saw  it  was  from  Lord  Luxmore :  the  obligation 
seemed  the  same,  though  the  person  claiming  her 
gratitude  was  changed.  She  broke  the  seal  and 
read : 

*  My  very  dear  madam, 

•  The  state  of  my  mind  will  not  allow 
me  to  see  ttie  agitation  I  may  cause  in  your's, 
if  I  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  that  gives  birth 
to  this  ;  you  will  therefore  forgive  the  formality. 

*  On  examining  Lady  Luxmore's  papers,  I  find 
a  will  made  enly  the  day  before  her  decease;  the 
brevity  of  it  proves  that  she  was  then  too  ill  to  ex- 
ercise much  thought,  as  it  bequeaths  every  thing 
to  me,  with  a  list  of  names  as  small  legatees.     It 

refers 
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refers  however  to  a  paper  which  I  find  inclosed 
in  it,  which  is  an  engagement  on  her  part,  on  con- 
dition lier  uncle  forbore  to  make  you  independent 
of  her,  that  she  would,  at  her  decease,  provide  for 
you  by  the  bequest  of  a  sum  of  money  specified  in 
this  engagement.  The  sum  is  twelve  thousand 
pounds;  Mr.  Sterling's  library  and  collection  of  all 
kinds,  are  to  accompany  it. 

'  I  hope  I  need  not  add,  that  I  feel  sincerely 
happy  in  executing  my  share  of  this  trust;  and 
though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  its  originating 
with  myself,  yet  as  it  is  put  in  a  train  that  cannoW 
admit  of  any  scruple  on  your  part,  I  willingly  re- 
press my  wish,  and  prefer  your  ease. 

*  You,  or  your  friend  Mr.  IVIudd,  shall  have 
every  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  this  bequest, 
as  soon  as  I  ain  a  little  settled,  when,  as  your  pro- 
perty is  funded,  I  must  trouble  you  to  come  to 
town ;  I  shall  then,  I  hope,  have  a  house  fit  for 
your  reception.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  cer- 
tainly intreat  that  your  present  plans  may  be  im- 
mediately renounce^,  as  far  as  they  call  for  your 
laborious  exertions.  To  your  remaining,  for  the 
present,  where  I  hope,  in  a  few  hours  to  find  you, 
I  cannot  suppose  there  can  be  any  objection. 

'You  must  allow  me.  the  pleasure  of  honoring 
your  drafts  for  cash,  till  you  are  in  possession  of 
your  property,  and  till  I  cease  to  exist,  that  of  prov- 
ing myself 

*  Yoiir's  with  the  highest  esteenv 

Lux  MORE. 

P.S. 
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P.  S.  The  wooden  envelope  of  this,  begs,  a  place 
on  your  tabic,  and  he  who  offers  it,  the  same 
in  your  memory.' 

Gertrude  was  speechless  :  Gertrude  was  breath- 
less; and  her  mother  having  allowed  her,  as  she 
thought,  time  to  write  her  letter,  found  her  nearly 
in  this  state.  The  attempt  to  reply  to  I\lrs.  Au- 
brey, relieved  her  by  tears  :  and  a  message  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudd,  with  whom  she  and  her  mo- 
ther were  engaged  to  dine,  surprised  them,  before 
they  had  regained  the  tranquility  of  their  minds. 

On  entering  at  Mr.  Mudd's,  all  eyes  were  in- 
voluntarily turned  on  Gertrude,  as  if  to  know  the 
result  or  effect  of  Lord  Luxmore's  visit.  She  had, 
in  her  hand,  the  letter  that  had  so  agreeably  dis- 
turbed her  :  and  she  now  gave  it  to  Mr.  j\Iudd,  to 
communicate  its  contents. 

The  feelings  of  her  friends,  and  thsir  expressions 
of  them,  did  not  disappoint  her  :  *  I  knew,'  said 
Mr.  Mudd,  '  it  was  impossible  that  your  old  friend 
could  go  to  his  grave  and  forget  you.  Well  !  my 
dear  young  lady,  God  bless  you  with  your  well- 
merited  fortune  ;  we  may  not  be  as  iiecessarii  to 
you  as  you  thought  we  should  be ;  but  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  cast  us  off:  here's  my  wife  crying 
like  a  baby,  or  as  if  she  grudged  you  your  hap- 
piness.' 

Money,  had  it  been  conveyed  in  mines/  could 
not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lady  El  ma.     She  testi- 
fied her  joy  in  the  handsomest  terms,  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Sterling's  liberality  as  only  an  act  of  jus- 
•  tice, 
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tice,  while  on  Gertrude  she  bestowed  every  praise 
that  could  prove  her  sense  of  her  north.  She  con- 
gratulated her  that  this  bequest  had  never  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  her  sincerity,  and  with 
the  most  winning  condescension,  pointed  out  to 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  her  happiness  in  possessing  such  a 
daughter,  and  in  having  the  power  to  give  value 
to  that  which  would  not  ha.ve  consoled  her  for  her 
absence.  She  concluded  a  sentence  of  some  elo- 
quence, with  a  confession  that  Lord  Luxmore  had 
*  behaved  like  a  most  honorable  father,  and  by 
hoping  that  her  dear  friend  would  always  have 
cause  to  consider  him  as  suc/i.'  i\lrs.  Mudd  uiped 
her  eyes,  and  looked  fidgetty :  Mr.  JMudd  repeated 
his  expressions  of  joy  and  offers  of  service,  while 
the  eldest  daughter,  throwing  her  slender  arms 
round  Gertrude's  neck,  burst  into  tears  of  gene- 
rous congi-atulation  and  tender  sympathy. 

Gertrude  took  the  advice  of  her  friends  on  the 
reply  she  must  make  to  Lord  Luxmore  s  prohi- 
bition ;  and  it  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  her 
obedience.  Her  head,  her  hands,  and  her  heart, 
had  now  occupation  enough  to  exclude  unpleasant 
images  ;  and  in  expressing  her  gratitude  to  the 
earl,  she  felt  it  increased  towards  the  Superior 
Source  that  save  it  cause. 


& 


Having  dispatched  those  letters  which  the  alter- 
ation in  her  finances  rendered  necessary,  her  first 
care  was  to  communicate  to  Mr,  Sydenham,  if  not 
-the  nezvs  of  her  fortune,  her  feelings  on  the  subject. 

she 
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she  earnestly  requested  him  and  JMrs.  Brett  to  b^ 
her  first  guests,  and  particularly  bespoke  the  as- 
sistance of  the  former,  in  arranijing  that  precious 
part  of  her  possessions,  the  library  in  which  her 
mind  had  found  its  first  aliment,  and  the  collection 
on  which  her  taste  had  been  tormed. 

We  have  been  inti^enuous  in  divul^ins  the  earl's 
state  of  mind  and  his  views.  Ladv  Elma  has 
saved  us  all  trouble,  by  speaking  for  herself :  we 
-will  now  be  explicit  as  to  our  favorite  Gertrude, 
and  confess,  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  humail 
nature!  that  possessing  now,  almost  within  her 
grasp,  all  those  moderate  enjoyments  which  the 
world  gives  without  its  poisons  ;  having  recovered 
her  amiable  parent,  whose  very  imbecility  served 
only  to  attach  her  daughter ;  settled  in  an  elegant 
abode,  rich  beyond  her  most  reasonable  expecta- 
tions, surrounded  by  friends,  and  becoming  every 
day  more  extensively  known  and  esteemed,  and, 
moreover,  having  it  in  her  power  to  appreciate  the 
good  she  was  enjoying,  by  its  contrast  to  the  for- 
mer evils  of  her  life  :  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
the  acquittal  with  which  her  conscience  supported 
her,  and  the  mind  which  early  discipline  had  in- 
clined, Gatty  Aubrey  was  far,  very  far  from  a 
happy  being ;  and  every  hour  served  to  shew  her, 
thatjwithout  exertions  greater  than  even  her  state  of 
bonda2;e  had  called  on  her  to  make,  she  must 
Still  sink  into  an  inditference  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  that  would  be  an  ill  return  for  what  it  had 
afforded  her. 

The 
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The  cataitrophc  of  Lord  Portargis  was,  in  itself 
and  its  circumstances,  sufficient  to  account  for 
much  of  the  pensive  cast  of  her  mind  :  she  knew 
no  time  of  life  when  she  had  not  been  prone  to 
thought ;  and  if  to  think  was  her  habit  when  her 
faculties  were  merely  collecting  their  occupations, 
the  habit  must  be  strengthened  by  events  of  life 
so  very  occupying  as  those  which  she  had  recently 
witnessed.  Their  nature  had  little  to  produce  ex- 
hilaration ;  and  the  early,  the  violent,  the  unjusti- 
fiable death  of  him  whom  she  had  taken  to  her 
heart  as  a  brother,  and  loved  with  all  "his  faults, 
was  an  event  not  to  be  soon  melted  into  the  mas's 
of  common  occurrences,  or  reflected  on  without 
the  most  airgravatinj^  sui^crestions. 

The  blow  had  struck  deeply  in  her  heart ;  and 
she  felt  convinced,  that  the  period  of  her.  existence 
could  not  be  extended  to  a  time  that  ^vou!d  ob- 
literate the  scar ;  but,  for  many  reasons,  she  was 
not  loquacious  on  the  subject.  To  those  who,  for 
want  of  knowledge,  could  not  estimate  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow,  she  felt  it  unavailing  to  describe 
it ;  and  as  she  could  not  boast  of  her  friendship, 
she  was  content  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  Every 
mention  of  the  misfortune,  every  accidental  re- 
ference to  the  time  when  Lord  Portargis  was  one 
of  his  family,  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Elma,  drew 
from  her  expressions  so  implying  the  monopoly  of 
his  regard,  and  so  deploring  her  '  having  left  him 
to  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  fatal  occurrence, 
that  Gertrude,  though  not  much  subject  to  female 
vanity  or  silly  pretensions,   felt  a  Uttle  oppositi(^n 


rising. 
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risinn;,  as  we  do,  Mhen  ]\Irs.  Yeastlv,  after  havinsf 
intreated  poor  Griselda  Camomile  to  introduce  her 
to  her  friend  Sir  Altaniont  nods  to  her  in  an  assem- 
bly, and  kindly  gives  her  a  message  from  the  ba- 
ronet: '  As  he  had  time  only  for  one  call,  he  says 
to  me,  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Yeastly  do, — for  I  know  3'ou 
are  so  good,  my  dear  friend, — tell  your  Miss  Ca- 
momile, that  when  I  call  on  you  next,  I  will  con- 
trive to  see  her  *." 

*  Accurate  observers  have,  at  various  times,  been  struck 
with  the  preofs  that  this  world  was  originally  intended  for 
a  very  beautiful  garden,  inhabited  by  beings  worthy  of  it  ;• 
but  our  observations,  in  the  present  day,  sometimes  incline 
us  to  conclude  from  its  produce,  that  it  was  rather  what 
Cowper  calls  that  '  stercoraceous  heap'  which  makes  a  pro- 
ductive garden.  '  She  cut  like  liver,'  we  recollect  as  the 
lieight  of  praise  bestowed  on  a  heap  of  this  kind  when 
proved  by  a  purchaser ;  but  not  even  this  soundness  cart  we 
hope  to  exhibit  in  our  heap.  One  of  its  new  weeds,  is  of 
the  class  we  have  here  alluded  to  ;  and  when  in  full  bloom, 
it  will  sometiujes  produce  on  the  senses  a  sort  of  Phantas- 
magoria of  strife,  about  as  importantand  as  interesting  as  the 
contest  of  ducks  in  a  stagnant  pool,  for  a  newly-captured 
worm.  The  race  of  Yeastly  are  grand  exhibitors  in  such  delu- 
sions :  they  snatch  at  our  friends,  our  words,  our  opinions, 
nay,  our  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of  our  fashions.  Lady  Ra- 
pacia  Yeastly,  the  head  of  the  female-branch  of  this  house, 
.  is  in  five  minutes,  if  we  will  believe  her,  in  the  most  intimate 
confidence  of  those  who  have  been  the  companions  of  our 
earliest  days,  and  will  occasionally,  with  great  condesceiu 
eion,  tell  us  as  much  as  she  is  at  liberty  to  reveal,  of  our 
nearest  crnnections:  she  takes  up, with  a  fostering  care,tbose 
whom  we  have  striven  to  serve,  and  relieves  us  by  intimating 
her  intention  to  discharge  our  duties,  while  Sir  Putfball, 
her  husband,  is  so  very  obliging  as  to  invite  us  to  dine,  and 
endeavor  '  to  gel  to  meet  us,'  precisely  the  persons  to  whom 

we 
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Bat  still  there  was  a  character  about  Gertrude's 
pensiveness,  that  even  the  deeply-felt  misfortune  in 
Lord  Luxmore's  family  could  not  claim  as  con- 
nected with  it.  It  was  not  grief;  it  ^vas  not  si  iipla 
melancholy  ;  it  was  rather  despair  of  this  vvorld's 
power  to  till  the  human  heart:  it  was,  as  liar  as 
merely  regarded  herself,  a  reckieisness  ci  her  fate: 
it  was  a  wish  for  seclusion,  an  indispositioH  to  ex- 
erlion:  it  was  a  feeling  of  which  some  have  boasted 
but  of  which  she  was  ashamed ;  it  was  wayward, 
humorsome,  and  irrational ;  it  v/as  unbecoming,  in 
her  strict  judgment  of  herself,  one  whom  the  world 
and  her  teachers  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  harden 
into  adamant. 

The  cause  of  this  had  occurred,  though  then  in- 
sensibly to  herself,  in  those  days  of  delight,  spent, 

we  introduced  him  at  our  own  table  the  week  before.  Her 
ladyship  kindly  informs  us  of  the  Uad  qualities  or  mean  ori- 
gin  of  those  whom  we  love  and  honor ;  a  man  of  worth  and 
distinction,  in  her  sketch,  is  a  person  of  a  very  difFerenC 
character;  a  woman  of  the  first  connections,  she  paints  as 
risen  from  sordidness,  and  till  because  she  meets  thiim  ia 
our  drawing-room  :  were  they  her  oxen  friends,  they  would 
be  of  the  first  class  in  society  and  in  virtue  :  her  daughters 
are  astonished  that  our  young  friends  have  not  all  the 
new  manuscript-music,  when  t/iej/  can  get  it  so  easily,  and 
wonder  that  we  wear  English  laces  when  tkej/  have  all  theirs 
frori  France. 

We  could  write  an  essay  on  this  topic ;  we  could  illustrate 
it  bravely;  but  we  will  siai[)ly  ask  three  questions;  Do  Sir 
Puffball  and  his  lady,  or  Mrs.  Yeastly,  or  the  Miss  Yeastlys, 
know  what  we  say  0/  them? — Have  they  heard  that  we  i  i- 
teuci  10  say  the  same  to  them  f  Does  the  world  not  know 
that  the  whole  family  is  composed  of  persons  with  three  qua- 
lities inf^qual  proportions— craft,  eiTrouiery,  and  falshjod? 

VOL.  IV,  A  a  years 
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years  before,  at  Luxmore  rectory-house.  She  had 
not  been  aware  that  in  the  wish  that  Portargis  had 
resembled  Basil  Sydenham,  her  heart  had  made  its 
election ;  and  the  situation  in  ■which  he  then  was 
engaged  with  Miss  Brett,  would,  had  it  remain- 
ed unchanged,  have  prevented  her  ever  per- 
ceiving it.  This  justifiable  partiality,  so  far  from 
impeding  her  acceptance  of  any  fair  establish- 
ment in  life,  rather  promoted  it,  by  rendering  her 
less  fastidious,  as  when  in  cur  purchases,  we  can- 
not have  precisely  what  we  want,  or  wish,  we  take, 
\vith  little  farther  search,  what  we  describe  as 
'  suitins:  us.'  The  knowledge  of  Miss  Brett's  ca- 
price  had  reached  her  at  a  time  when  she  must 
have  fallen  short  of  her  own  expectations,  had  she 
suffered  it  to  influence  her;  and  she  would  have 
tiiought  it  a  crime  not  to  be  expiated,  had  she  made 
a  sentiment,  which  she  felt  presuming,  and  which 
no  one  could  encourage,  a  reason  for  resisting  the 
then  ardent  wishes  of  the  earl  and  the  viscount. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  of  her  dependence,  she 
had,  from  her  first  recollection  of  it,  compelled  her- 
self to  submit :  she  had  submitted  to  the  viscount's 
views,  she  had  submitted  to  his  caprice ;  but  it  was 
a  submission,  in  the  latter  instance,  that  must  pro"- 
bably  liave  cost  her  her  life,  had  her  confidence  in 
him  allowed  him  to  possess  more  than  her  good- 
will. That  occupation  of  her  mind  and  attention 
%vhich  she  had  found  on  returning  from  Briirhton, 
had  saved  her  from  sinkino;  into  unavailino-  regret ; 
and  the  subsequent  attainment  of  her  most  earnest 
wibh  in  meeting  with  her  mother,  had,  she  hoped, 

driven 
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driven  from  her  meditations,  though  not  from  her 
remembrance,  the  subject  on  ^vhich  tliey  were  too 
prone  to  indulge. 

Despising,  as  was  consistent  with  her  training, 
all  weak  passion,  dreading  the  admission  of  any 
inordinate  affection,  fearful  that  any  symptom  of 
discontent  might  endanger  the  tenure  of  all  she 
possessed,  she  was  prepared  for  every  trial,  but 
that  she  met;  and  now,  when  she  had  hoped  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  a  victory,  to  which  that  over  an 
enemy  is  not  to  be  compared,  she  had  anew  the 
conflict  to  sustain,  and,  as  it  were,  in  her  own 
tent. 

Lady  Elma's  kindness  and  confidence,  added, 
beyond  measure,  to  the  severity  of  what  she  had  to 
endure :  and  when  she  would  have  been  employed 
in  making  those  arrangements  which  every  one  ex- 
pected fi'om  her  on  the  annunciation  of  Mr.  Ster- 
ling s  bequest,  she  began  to  revolve  the  possibility 
of  escaping  to  some  corner  of  tise  kingdom,  where 
she  might  know,  only  by  report,  that  which  she 
almost  detested  herself  for  not  wishincr  mi^ht  sue- 
ceed. 

But  to  do  this,  she  must  overcome  an  army  of 
opposing  circumstances;  nay,  she  saw  not  any 
thing,  short  of  a  confession  of  her  motives,  that 
eould  procure  her  emancipation  from  the  affec- 
tionate bonds  that  held  her ;  and  this  confession 
must  be  made  exactly  to  those  persons  from  whom 

she  most  wished  to  conceal  her  sentiments it 

was  impossible;    she  had  no  option:   she  must 

A  a  a  abide 
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abide  the  storm  i  and  she  resolved  to  do  so  with- 
out shrinking. 

Lady  Ehna  continued  her  communications:  she 
had  corresponded  with  Colonel  Sydenham  on  the 
subject  that  absorbed  her :  she  had  requested  his 
opinion  of  such  and  such  gentlemen  of  his  and  her 
acquaintance :  she  had  lauglied  at  her  power  of 
mis-leading  him,  and  after  a  thousand  pretty  co- 
quetteries  and  playful  schemes  for  divulging  to 
him  his  own  happy  share  in  the  secret,  she  iiad — 
but  perhaps  our  3'oung  readers  would  like  to  see  a 
correspondence  of  bilkts-dou.v.  We  Mill  give  a 
few  :  the  originals  are  easily  referred  to  :  they  are 
in  French.  We  may  be  trusted ;  for  we  should 
not  dare  to  invent  what  we  copy. — Let  the  lady 
speak  first: 

*  I  will  positively  execute  my  design.  I  am  de- 
cided on  telling  you  the  name  of  the  person  I  have 
chosen.' 

ANSWER, 

*  You  make  me  tremble :  if  I  should  not  ap- 
prove your  taste,  resolved  and  prejudiced  as  you 
are,  I  see  clearly  you  will  never  suffer  me  to  ap- 
proach you  again.  I  am  too  much  interested  in 
preserving  the  honor  of  your  friendship,  to  listen 
to  a  confidence  that  would  risk  my  losing  it.  I 
will  not  know  any  thing  :  I  intreat  you  most  ear- 
nestly, never  again  to  mention  this  affair  to  me,* 

THE 
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THE    LADY. 

*  Your  reasons  have  no  weiijht  with  me  :  I  am 
determined  to  name  the  person : — he  is  of  your 
acquaintance.'  "  f^n* 

ANSWER,  ■  t 

*  I  cannot  defend  myself  against  you ;  but  you 
Avili  obhge  me  by  deferring  your  intention  till  to- 
morrow.' 

THE    LADY. 

*  I  shall  not  obey  you.  Friday  is  an  unlucky 
day.  I  wait  only  to  settle  my  method.  I  know 
not  whether  I  like  best  to  write  it,  or  to  make  you 
come  to  hear  it.  I  believe,  at  our  next  meeting, 
I  shall  breathe  on  one  of  the  mirrors  in  our  audi- 
ence-chamber, and  trace  tlie  name  -with my  finger; 
but  not  on  a  Friday.' 

ANSWER. 

*  If  I  can  render  you  any  service,  and  you  chuse 
to  trust  paper,  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman, 
and  my  honor  as  a  soldier,  not  to  read  what  you 
write,  till  after  twelve  on  Friday  night.' 

A  few  steps  more  in  this  pretty  badinage,  either 
brought  the  matter  to  a  proper  state  of  maturity, 
or  exhausted  her  ladyship's  playful  powers.  An 
inclosed  sheet,  blank,  save  the  words, 

*  C'est  vous,' 

seemed  to  settle  the  business. 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude,  by  this  time,  steeled  in  armor,  more 
than  Jicr  own,  against  the  arrows  to  which  her  si- 
tiiiBttion  exposed  her,  read  these  words  with  perfect 
Steadiness,  and  commented  on  them  by  observing 
that  her  '  ladyship's  mind  must  now  be  greatly  re- 
lieved.' 

The  colonel's  answer,  it  must  be  supposed, 
came  quickly,  for  who  could  be  tepid  in  such  as- 
tonishing good  fortune  ?  The  world  had  nothing 
to  give  which  was  not  included  in  Lady  Elma's 
partial  preference :  his  freedom  from  all  other  en- 
gagements, which  he  had  confessed  to  her,  his  ad- 
miration of  her  which  he  openly  acknowledged,  her 
rank,  her  present  great  wealth,  and  greater  pro- 
spects, her  natural  endowments,  her  cultivated 
mind,  her  fascinations,  and  the  worth  that  obvi- 
ously accompanied  them,  rendered  her  one  of  the 
first  matches  in  the  kingdom,  and  him  to  whom 
she  could  give  her  hand  the  most  enviable  of  men. 

For  a  reason,  to  the  dull  comprehension  of  Ger- 
trude not  very  evident,  unless  it  were  founded  in 
delicacy  not  heretofore  awake,  she  Mas  not  in- 
formed of  tue  tenor  of  the  colonel's  reply.  Her 
ladyship  now,  as  it  were,  reposing  on  the  trophies 
she  had  Avon,  talked  less,  and  seemed  to  think 
more,  and  appeared  to  her  friend  more  amiable, 
more  interesting  than  ever. 

This  important  business  was  thus  situated,  when 
Lord  Luxmore  made  a  second  visit  to  Gertrude, 
ostensibly  to  atone  for  his  former  rudeness  to  her 
friends.  The  fortnight  that  had  elapsed  since  she 
saw  him,  had  done  much  to  the  restoration  of  his 

spirits 
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spirits  and  the  improvement  of  his  looks  :  he  was 
extremely  interested  in   the  htting  up  his  town- 
house,  and  took  the  opinion  of  every  one,  on  mat- 
ters of  taste  connected  with  it.      He  expressed  less 
pleasure  than  she  had  expected,  in  seeing  her  abode 
so  nearly  in  complete  order:  every  thing  there  had 
his  cool  approbation ;  but  he  was  too  prudent  to 
advise  vast  undertakings  :  he  received  her  personal 
acknowledgments  with  the  elegant  moderation  of  a 
man  used  to  confer  favors ;  and  he  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  her  for  meeting  him  at  Miss  Le 
Sage's,  to  make  her  property  her  own.     IJe  seem- 
ed not  at  all  insensible  to  the  joy  of  seeing  Lady 
Elma;  and  Mr.  Mudd's  hospitality  he  accepted 
chearfully.    To  Colonel  Sydenham,  whenever  they 
met,  he  was  polite,  though  at  first  distant ;  but 
his  visit,  extended  to  a  week,  gave  him  time  for 
observation;  and  he  seemed  to  have  discovered 
enough  to  allow  him  to  be  cordial.     He  hinted  to 
Gertrude  his  suppositions  of  Lady  Lima's  inten^ 
tions  ;  but  either  she  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  or  she 
was  not  inclined  to  confirm  them. 

Every  one  did  their  utmost  to  shew  the  earl 
respect,  or  to  give  him  pleasure:  he  was  Mr. 
Mudd's  guest,  but  Gertrude's  daily  visitor ;  and  he 
allowed  her  to  talk  of  the  delight  she  should  have 
in  disposing  of  Mr.  Sterling's  invaiuable  addilioa 
to  his  pecuniary  munificence,  in  the  rooms  now 
preparing  for  iiis  collection,  and  to  comiuuqicate 
her  plans  of  domestic  manageuient;  but,  as  ii'to 
save  discussion,  he  gave  an  attirmative  to  every 

thing, 
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thing,  and  convinced  her  she   must  resort  else- 
where for  opinion. 

Well  acquainted  as  she,  by  this  time,  was  with 
Lady  Elma,   whose  kindness  to  her  had  never  re- 
laxed, she   uas  not  now  surprised  at  the  gentle 
dominion  she  exercised  over  the  other  sex.     Her 
predilection  was  evident;  but  it  did  not  prevent 
her  offering  to  the  earl  every  attention  that  could 
distinguish  him.      iler  ronversation  in  company 
^as  more  animated  and  animating  than  ever ;  and 
Gertrude  felt  grateful  to  it  for  sparing  her  exer- 
tions, and  for  hiding,  as  she  hoped  it  did,  her.  want 
of  power  to  make  them.     On  her  great  principles 
of  action,  she  could  submit  to  see  every  one  hap- 
pier than  herself:  the  lesson  had  been  early  taught 
and  well  learned;  but  she  had  no  hypocrisy  to 
bring  forward. 

Mrs.   Aubrey  saw, — and  would  have  grieved, 
had  she  known  the  cause, — the  fading  hue  of  her 
dauglitcr's  chearfulness  ;  but  watching  her  assidu- 
ously, though  with  a  mind  too  much  prejudiced  to 
form  a  just  decision,  she  was  every  hour  more  con- 
firmed in  her  belief  that  the  suspense  attendant  on 
Lord  Luxmore's  situation,  was  the  only  possible 
source  of  uneasiness  to  her:  she  dared  not  ask  or 
hint :  but  this  second  visit  of  the  earfs  did  much 
to  remove  her  anxiety,  as  it  convinced  her  that  her 
daughter  was  his  principal  object:  she  consequently 
persuaded  herself  that  all  would  come  right  at 
last,  and  that  she  should  yet  live  *  to  see  Gatty  a 
countess.'    _ 

When  his  lordship  departed,  Mrs.  Aubrey  and 

her 
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her  daughter  accepted  his  convoy,  and  were  set 
down  at  the  house  of  good  ]\Jiss  Le  Sage,  who, 
making  herself  useful  to  all  who  had  any  claim  to 
her  kindness,  seemed  to  pay  herself  for  her  exer- 
tions in  the  benefits  she  afforded  others.  Her 
consratulations  2;ave  added  value  to  their  cause; 
and  Gertrude  was  as  much  the  object  of  her  so- 
licitude, as  when  that  solicitude  had  assumed  the 
character  of  a  duty. 

A  few  days  dispatched  the  business  for  which 
Gertrude  visited  London,  and  having  gratified  the 
earl  by  viewing  his  house,  approving  his  plans, 
and  assisting  in  the  choice  of  his  furniture,  the  la- 
dies returned  home,  when  the  first  news  that  met 
them  was  the  sudden  summons  of  Colonel  Syden- 
ham to  Guernsey,  and  the  departure  of  Lady 
Elma  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  same  place. 

Gertrude  felt  relieved :  she  seemed  now  able  to 
breathe  again;  and,  determined  to  make  every 
exertion  necessary  to  a  complete  conquest  of  her- 
self when  thus  aided  by  circumstances,  she  suf- 
fered not  a  moment  to  pass  without  its  full  freight 
of  employment :  she  methodized  every  thing  con- 
nected with  her  family,  that  she  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  petty  concerns ;  and  she  put  her  fa- 
culties and  her  occupations  in  train  for  proceeding 
in  those  branches  of  elej^ant  knowledge  which 
were  not  yet  fully  her  own. 

In  the  disposal  of  her  time,  and  the  regulation 
of  her  houshold,  she  availed  herself  of  what  she 
had  learnt  in  the  transient  acquaintance  she  had 
enjoyed  with  good  Lady  ]\Iary  Sydenham.     She 
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designed  neither  to  live  on  the  world,  nor  without 
it;  and  as  Mr.Mudd's  computation  told  her  that  she 
might  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  spring  in  London, 
she  meant  then  to  store  her  hive  with  mental  food 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  have  a  few  select 
friends  in  succession,  as  her  guests,  she  thought 
preferable  to  'gala-days;'  and  to  invite  none 
who  would  compel  her  to  a  waste  of  time,  was 
equally  a  part  of  her  system. 

Inestimable  to  her   was   her  vicinity  to   Mr. 
Mudd's  family.     Every  day  brought,  indeed,  fresh 
favors,  but  conferred  so  as  to  make  no  wound. 
They  took  such  pains  to  convince  her  that  the  con- 
sumption of  her  family  could  not  be  felt  in  the 
product  of  their  extensive  gardens  of  all  sorts: 
they  were  so  ingenious  in  contriving  ways  to  be 
kind,  and  Ihey  had  such  pleasure  in  the  acceptance 
of  their  kindness,  that  to  be  scrupulous  would  have 
argued  pride  or  distrust.     In  Mr.  Mudd,  she  had 
just  the  friend  she  needed ;  a  man  used  to  busi- 
ness, acquainted  with  the  world,  and  neither  its 
dupe  nor  its  tyrant.     He  knew  not  only  the  best 
way  of  winning  in  its  race,  but  of  carrying  off* 
the  prize  without  injury  or  offence  to  his  compe- 
titors.     Strong    sense,    unobtrusive  manners,    a 
prompt  diction,  and  a  fund  of  genuine  mirth,  gave 
variety,  even  to  invariable  good  spirits  and  good 
humor;  and  the  modest  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter without  exacting  respect,  obtained  it  from  all 
who  could  judge  of  him.     His  health  having  suf- 
fered by  his  attendance  on  parliament,  he  gave  up 
his  seat  after  one  session,  and  when  speaking  to 
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Gertrude  alone,  jocosely  referred  to  the  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  the  only  one  that  could  have  ena- 
bled him  to  retrieve  the  false  step  Lady  EJma's 
witcheries  had  tempted  him  to  make.  '  What,' said 
he,  *  can  pay  such  a  hum-drum  man  as  myself,  for- 
the  sacrifice  of  good  air  and  a  quiet  life?  Why  am 
I  to  irritate  my  nerves  by  witnessing  the  cabals  of 
pohticiaiis  ?  It  may  suit  those  who  have  been  hack- 
-^eyed  in  the  business  of  offices,  or  who  have  their 
own  or  their  children's  fortunes  to  advance,  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  ask  any  thing  of  my  country; 
and,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  do  not  wish  to  learn  a 
new  trade. ' 

*  You  know  not,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Ger- 
trude to  ]\Irs.  ]\Iudd,  the  comfort  you  are  to  me. 
My  mother  would,  without  you,  feel  the  want  of  a 
friend  near  her  own  time  of  life ;  in  you,  she  h.as  a 
sister,  and  I  have  a  second  parent :  your  experience 
abates  my  fear  when  I  see  her^  or  fancy  I  see  her, 
below  her  usual  standard  of  health :  you  seem  to 
guarantee  her  life — a  life  for  which  I  can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful,  since  it  gives  me  a  duty  to 
perform,  the  most  congenial  to  my  feelings.' 

To  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  whose 
sweet  disposition  and  elegant  talents  called  for  a 
friend  in  a  teacher,  Gertrude  was  able  to  render 
services  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents,  overpaid 
all  their  friendship :  hours  of  application  were 
spent  together;  and  lovely  Mary  Mudd  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  at  Miss  Aubrey's,  persons  of 
taste  and  professors  of  the  arts  from  whom  she 
was  receiving  instructions ;  these  instructions  she 
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communicated  to  Mary,  who  liked  no  oti^ier 
teacher  so  well;  and  the  effort  made  for  the  one, 
confirmed  the  progress  of  the  other. 

Lord  Luxmore  was  frequent  in  his  visits;  and 
though  the  good  manners  of  her  neighbors  pre- 
vented their  hinting  any  interpretation  of  his  assi- 
duities, Gertrude  saw  with  uneasiness  the  sense  in 
which  they  must  be  accepted  :  his  conduct  was  uni- 
form; and  the  affectionate  respect  she  experienced 
from  him,  left  her  nothing  to  wish  corrected  :  three 
months  had  expired  since  the  death  of  his  coun- 
tess ;  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  hoped,  and  Gertrude 
feared,  every  next  visit  would  compel  her  to  reply : 
the  anxiety  wore  her  spirits ;  and  it  began  to  affect 
her  Ijlealth ;  she  perceived  it,  and  resenting  the  in- 
jury she  was  doing  herself,  she,  after  a  very  seri- 
ous consideration,  converted  her  anxiety  into  a 
fixed  resolution  to  refuse  the  seeming  temptation, 
cpme  when  it  might,  even  if  her  engaging  to  pass 
her  life  in  her  present  state,  were  necessary  to 
make  the  refusal  palatable  to  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Sydenham,  Mrs.  Brett,  and  ]\liss  Le  Sage, 
though  in  habits  of  correspondence  with  her,  had 
never  yet  thrown  out  any  idea  connecting  her  des- 
tiny with  that  of  tlie  earl ;  but  all  that  they  had  to 
report  of  him  was  so  much  to  his  advantage,  and 
they  seemed  so  forward  to  report  it,  that  their  good 
wishes  could  not  be  doubted,  and  as  little  could 
she  doubt  that  she  should  have  many  opinions  to 
contend  against;  but  she  hoped  the  same  argu- 
ments, resolvable  only  into  her  own  choice,  would 
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satisfy  each ;  and  she  every  day  grew  stronger  in 
her  decision. 

Lady  I^^ma  had  written  frequently  and  confiden- 
tiall}^  if  that  can  be  called  confidence,  which  has 
no  other  prohibition  than  a  communication  be- 
tween the   many  included  m  it.     Gerti'ude  had 
been  compelled  to  read  her  transcript  of  the  con- 
versation  of  Colonel   Sydenham  with  her,  on  the 
grand  subject  of  their  union,   in  which  she  cer- 
tainly admired   much  more  the   candor,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  modest  frankness,  and  solicitude  for 
the  security  of  her  happiness,  which  Sydenham, 
even  in  her  details,  evinced,  than  her  caution  or  re- 
serve.   Lady  Elma  indeed  professed  that  when  her 
mind  was  fixed  on  a  subject,  nothing  could,  or  ever 
should,  stop  her  ;  and  she  now  added^  that  having 
proceeded  thus  far,    she  would  atchieve  her  pro- 
gress, or  retreat  with  a  ruin  that  should  make  all 
who  knew  her,  regret  her  failure.     The  only  possi- 
ble impediment  that  she  revealed,  ti.ough  there 
might  be  more,  seemed  the  feeble  objection  of  her 
munificent  uncle,  on  account  of  Sydenham's  want 
of  rnnk.     Her  ladyship  inclosed  to  Gertrude  the 
colonel's  last  replies,  as  if  claiming  peculiar  praise, 
but  int^  nated  that,  havini?  silenced  the  arguments 
in  them,  the  next  news  might,  and  she  must  confess 
she  ardently  hoped,  would  he  that  of  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  their  nuptials. 

We  will  give  the  papers  translated: 

*  I  am  not  so  extravagant  as  to  dare  flatter  my- 
self with  that  wliich  cannot  be  possible;  but  shicc 

you 
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you  chuse  to  divert  yourself,  and  insist  on  my  re- 
plying, it  would  be  a  failure  in  respect  were  I  to 
be  silent :  I  am  going  therefore  to  speak  as  if  I 
gave  credit  to  all  that  you  have  done  mc  the  ho- 
nor to  say.     Is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of 
marrying  a  soldier,  who  has  nothing  but  his  pay, 
and  who  hopes  it  may  be  long,  very  long,   before 
he  inherits  a  sixpence  from  his  father? — this  father 
too,  you  will  recollect,  is  no  dignitary  of  the  church 
— a  plain  humble  parish-priest ! — What  a  father- 
in-law  for  you  in  your  present  magnificent  situa- 
tion, and  more  magnificent  prospects  !  That  I  may 
not  deceive  you,  let  me  here  say  that  nothing  can 
induce  me  to  quit  the  army. — I  detest  the  mean- 
ness of  a  man's  making  it  a  convenient  lounge  when 
he  has  no  home,  and  nothing  to  sacrifice,  and  re- 
nouncing it  as  soon  as  he  has  a  fire-side  of  his  own  : 
its  duties  I  have  ever  performed  with  pleasure ;  and 
I  confess  I  could  not,  with  my  own  approbation, 
stop  now,  when  my  experience  may  be  expected  to 
be  useful  to  my  country :  having  bespoken  your 
forbearance  in  this  point,  at    the  risk    of   your 
favor,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  highest  respect  for  you, 
and  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation  to  you.' 

*  Pray,  pray  re-consider  every  thing  before  yoq 
write  to  your  uncle — think  what  you  risk ! — do 
not,  I  conjure  you,  write  till  we  have  met  again.' 

*  Why  would  you  not  grant  my  request  for  de- 
Jay? — you  seeyour  uncle  does  not  heartily  approve, 

tho' 
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tlio*  he  may  perhaps  be  persuaded  by  such  invincible 
rhetoric  as  your's ; — but  why  will  you  chuse  an  un- 
worthy creature,  whose  ill-supported  cause  needs 
your  eloquence  ? — I  will  speak  now  as  if  he  had 
consented,  and  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  with  me, 
that,  before  marriage,  the  parties  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  each  other's  peculiar  humor — for 
every  one,  I  suppose,  has  his  own  : — nobody  knows 
so  well  as  ourselves,  our  good  and  ill  qualities; 
therefore  I  must  speak  for  myself,  and  tell  you 
what  I  perceive  that  may  endanger  your  comfort. 
— I  have  certainly  an  habitual  silence,  and  you 
seem  to  me  to  delight  in  conversation  :  in  this 
then,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  agree.  I  am  shut  up  in 
my  room,  when  I  have  one,  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
time ;  and  I  do  not  like  the  intrusion  even  of  my 
servant. — I  believe  I  should  beat  any  one  who 
came  to  interrupt  me  : — the  rest  of  the  day,  I  am 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  my  profession,  and 
in  company  with  my  brother-officers,  if  their  society 
pleases  me — leading  the  life  I  do,  I  see  not  how  we 
are  to  be  settled — you  will  not  like  barracks;  I 
cannot  do  my  duty  at  a  distance  from  my  men.  I  do 
not  know,  therefore,  how  I  can  make  time  for  those 
attentions  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect — you 
would  certainly  not  wish  for  a  husband,  who  took  no 
share  in  your  gay  pleasures,  and  who  had  no  power 
of  amusing  you.  Add  to  all  this  the  chances  of 
my  being  ordered  abroad,  and  my  earnest  wish  for 
it.  Remember,  marriage  is  not  an  engagement  for 
a  day,  and  that  it  behoves  you  in  your  exalted  si- 
l  tuation 
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tuation,  to  consider  well  to  whom  you  ffive  your- 
self.— Pray  look  round  again,  and  find  some  one 
not  so  unworthy.  I  know  not  that  I  can  accept 
your  generosity.' 

It  was  with  that  sort  of  convinced  submission, 
which  she  would  have  felt  in  a  race  with  one  who 
started  suddenly  into  a  giant's  height : — it  was  with 
that  confession  of  inferior  skill  which  she  would 
have  made  to  a  juggler  : — it  was  with  disdain,  pe- 
culiarly her  own,  of  any  thing  the  world  could  give, 
which  she  must  stoop  to  receive,  that  Gertrude  Au- 
brey read  these  documents,  and  learnt  their  per- 
haps now  completed  effects.  *  I  have  never  seen,' 
said  she,  '  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
marriage  of  passion,  on  the  side  of  the  woman,  is 
brought  about;  but  if  these  means  be  necessary, 
Great  God  !  1  beseech  thee  remove  from  me  every 
such  temptation ;  and  let  me,  in  hours  of  dejection, 
in  hours  of  weakness,  in  hours  of  hope  or  of  in- 
caution,  still  hold  firm  to  this  feeling  of  my  heart, 
that  not  even  Basil  Sydenham's  merits  can  deserve 
that  a  woman  should  depart  from  that  which  she 
owes  to  herself,  to  her  sex,  and  to  the  character 
affixed  on  us  by  thy  hand.  I  can  su^er  ;  and  I 
know  I  shall  suffer  ;  but  nothing,  nothing  can  I  en- 
dure, equal  to  what  T  should  feel  had  I  made  such 
an  advance,  and  the  man  of  my  choice  had  so  re- 
ceived it.  I  should  honor  Sydenham  now,  more 
than  ever,  w^ere  he  firm ;  but  he  will  marry  at  an 
advantage,  such  as  I  should  have  supposed  a  man 
of  real  honor  would  have  despised  ;  and  he  has,  by 

his 
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his  ingenuousness,  taken  away  all  right  from  Lady 
Elma  to  complain  :  he  may  slight  her  to  any  extent 
of  cruelty,  and  she  i?mst  bear  it  in  silence  :  he  can- 
not, I  am  sure,  respect  her.  and  yet  he  marries  hei* : 
— can  I  respect  him  ? 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVL 

uiin  attempt  to  do  good.  A  lesson  by  heart.  Hints  to  the  fid- 
gelty.  Ail  interniption.  Proposals.  A  pumping.  A 
thorough  dislike.  An  attempt  to  do  harm.  Female  sopite. 
A  female  without  spite. 

The  storm  in  Gertrude's  mind  began  again  to  sub- 
side ;  and  simply  honest  to  herself,  free  from  weak- 
ness and  affectation,  and  persuaded  she  had  no 
right  to  subtract  from  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty by  evils  of  her  own  making,  she  received  as 
assistances  and  encouragements  to  her  fortitude  and 
submission,  every  pleasant  circumstance  as  it 
arose.  She  had  made  the  power  and  the  best 
means  of  doing  good,  an  early  subject  of  considera- 
tion on  commencing  housekeeper ;  and  seeing 
much  to  adopt  and  much  that  would  not  suit  her,  in 
the  systems  of  the  present  day,  she  availed  herself 
of  what  she  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Sydenham  and 
Mrs.  Brett,  and  adding  to  it  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Mudd's 
extensive  experience,  she  vainly  hoped,  at  least,  to 
avoid  doing  mischief. 

A  very  few  experiments  convinced  her  that 
there  is  more  discretion  required  in  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  than  in  any  thing  concerning  our- 
selves or  our  families ;  she  had  at  first,  as  soon  as 
herpurse  allowed  of  it,  given  liberally  where  she  saw 

necessity, 
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necessity,  and  had  consequently  maintained  the 
idle,  encouraged  bad  husbands  to  be  still  worse, 
and  lent  her  credit,  without  knowing  it,  to  the  run- 
ning up  a  score  at  various  shops  :  her  bounty  had 
made  jealousies  and  strifes ;  and  she  might  have 
done  more  ill,  but  for  a  few  fortunate  demonstra- 
tions.    That  she  knew  not  how  to  lay  out  her  mo^ 
ney,   was  proved  to  her  by  a  worthy   old   man, 
whom  she  had  noticed  on  crutches.     Enquiring  of 
him  how   he   fared,   she  learned  that  he  and  his 
wife  enjoyed   a  revenue  of  six  shillings   a  week, 
made  up  of  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  and  the 
donations  of  families  :  he  told  her  how  this  income 
was  divided  between   rent,  food,  and  firing;  and 
proved  to  her  that,  without  going  dinnerless  one 
day,  at  least,  in  the  week,  it  would  not  sufficet:  he 
idea  of  an  old  couple's  fasting  thus  often,  was  pain- 
ful to  her ;  and  she  enquired  chearfully  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  scheme  to  procure  part  of  a 
flitch  of  bacon  to  resort  to  in  cases  of  necessit}'.— 
*  Yes,  Lord  love  you,  good  lady ;  but  where  can  we 
get  bacon  ? — it  is  so  dear,  there's  no  buying  it  for 
any  body,  scarce.' — '  Well!  but  if  you  had  it,  you. 
^vould,  I  trust,   keep  it  for  those  da3^s  when  you 
would  otherwise  fast:' — '  O!  yes;  certainly— we 
should  never  touch  it  otherwise  ;  and  it  would  be 
but  once  a  week,  you  know,  as  we  should  want  a 
bit.'     Gertrude  went  home,  and  sent  the  old  cou- 
ple such  a  portion  of  a  flitch  as  she  supposed,  on 
this  plan,  would  last  several  weeks. — Meeting  the 
man  a  very  few  days  after,  she  received  his  grateful 
thanks,  and  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  and 

£  b  2  iiis 
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his  dame  had  lived  on  nothing  else  ever  since,  and 
should  finish  it  quite  the  next  day.' — '  O  !'  thought 
Gertrude,  '  I  must  buy  no  more  store-bacon  *.' 

Gertrude's  exertions,  aided  by  something  far  su- 
perior to  all  she  could  do  for  herself,  supported  her 
tlirough  another  fortnight,  part  of  which  time  was 
occupied  in  receiving  her  library,  and  preparing  the 
disposition  of  it  for  Mr.  Sydenham's  improvements. 
It  was  a  gratiiication  mixed  with  pain  indeed,  but  it 
was  invaluable  :  at  first,  as  the  cases  were  opened, 
she  indulged  in  turning  over  some  of  the  volumes 
which  w  ere  the  most  connected  with  her  labors  ia 
the  service  of  the  testator,  but  she  soon  found  this 
'  would  not  do  ;'  and  she  felt  it  w  iser  to  trouble 
herself  only  with  the  questions  of  size  and  space. 

A  letter  from  Lord  Luxmore,  in  a  style  the  most 
respectful,  the  most  affectionate — not  more  formal, 
not  more  weighty — but  what  shall  we  say? — more 
impressive  than  usual,  bade  her  expect  him  the 
next  morning  for  a  few  hours,  and  intimated  that 
he  must  then  have  some  very  serious  conversation 
with  her  on  a  subject  the  most  important  to  his 
happiness  :  the  expectation  cost  her  her  sleep ;  but 
the  disturbance  did  not  affect  her  resolution  : — it 

*  We  would  discuss  the  subject  of  supplying  tlie  wants  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  more  at  large  ;  and  we  would  give  our 
own  ideas  on  many  of  the  means  now  used ;  and  we  would 
relate  facts  to  support  our  opinions  ;  but  respecting  the  mo- 
tives of  those  employed  in  good  works,  and  satisfied  that  ia 
the  much  that  is  attempted,  some  good  must  be  atchieved, 
even  if  alloyed  with  its  inseparable  contrary,  we  forbear,  and 
leave  every  good  mind  to  follow  its  own  suggestions. 

was 
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was  too  well  founded,  she  was  convinced,  though 
she  liardly  knew  liow,  to  be  shaken  by  any  common 
attacks;  and  uncommon  attacks  she  did  not  ex- 
pect from  his  lordship.  She  would  very  humbly 
declare  her  total  unfitness  for  the  honor  he  mi^ht 
offer  her,  and  intreat  to  be  allowed  to  pass  her  life 
in  her  present  state  of  limited  responsibility; — '  any 
advancement  beyond  it,  would  materially  deduct 
from  her  happiness,  which  his  lordship's  uniform 
kindness  had  convinced  her  was,  beyond  any  claim 
on  her  part,  his  object.' 

She  had  conned  her  lesson :  she  had  it  perfectly 
by  heart;  and  his  lordship  reached  her  house  be- 
fore noon,  having  travelled  from  London,  with  all 
the  celerity  betokening  an  important  concern. 

The  earl  was,  in  general,  too  well-bred  even  to 
tecffi  to  wish  the  absence  of  any  one.  In  his  utmost 
impatience,  he  seldom  resorted  to  the  soothing  ex- 
pedients of  some  of  our  friends  *.    But  this  morning 

he 

*  Near  as  we  arc  now,  to  taking  leave  of  our  readers,  we 
cannot  omit  offering  to  their  consideration  our  thoughts  on 
the  good  that  might  be  derived  from  an  '  Essay  on  the  art 
of  being  disagreeable ;  and  to  a  place  in  it  we  would  re- 
commend gentlemen  not  so  correct  as  our  earl,  and  who,  in 
a  morning-visit  to  us  females,  spoil  whatever  comes  within 
their  reach.  Every  implement  of  work,  drawing,  or  writing, 
passes  through  their  fingers  :  we  gently  reclaim  one  and  then 
another,  bt  I  not  perhaps  in  time  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  all  sharp  tidges,  the  separation  of  the  fitch  in  our  brushes, 
the  splitting  our  pens,  and  the  covering  sheets  of  paper  with 
autographs,  and  worse  than  all  the  ruin  of  a  welUbound 
i)ook.  Another  class  of  the  fidgetty  require  a  hint  to  iell 
them  that,  in  a  long  day's  journey,  it  is  an  amusement  rather 

satiating. 
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he  deviated  from  his  own  good  practice,  and  having 
taken  coffee  from  the  assiduous  hand  of  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, he  could  not  wait  her  retreat,  but  commend- 
ing the  fineness  of  an  untempting  day,  invited  Ger- 
trude to  call  with  him  on  Mr.  ]\Iudd. 

She  complied  immediately ;  and  when  he  made 
her  take  his  arm,  her  feelings  were  not  very  envi- 
able, except  to  the  lovers,of  romance. — Still  she  was 
firm,  and  his  lordship  began — what? — why,  to  tell 
her  that  he  was,  in  a  very  few  days,  to  set  off  for 
Ireland  to  assist  poor  imbecile  Lady  Waveney  in 
getting  out  of  some  few  of  her  present  difficulties  : 
in  addition  to  the  ruined  situation  of  Lady  Paula, 
and  the  disgrace  of  Lady  Caroline,  she  had  now  to 

satiating,  to  bear  the  names  o^all  the  signs  on  the  road,  and 
the  inscriptions  under  them.  '  The  Artichoke,  John  Cross.' 
— '  The  White  Hart,  Thomas  Brown.' — 'James  Smith,  car, 
penter.* — *  Williams,  farrier,'  '  and  Miss  Whipwell's  Semi- 
nary,' are  quite  enough  for  fifty  miles.  A  catalogue  of 
noises  would  be  an  excellent  appendix  to  such  an  Essay  ;  and 
if  a  motto  were  needed  for  the  work,  we  would,  on  the  best 
principle,  recommend  that  which  the  apostle  has  given  us, 
*  Study  to  be  quiet.'  We  say  nothing  of  the  odious  habits  of 
some  persons  subject  to  abstraction  of  thought,  but  that  they 
do  not  escape  observation — that  they  do  not  increase  respect 
—that  they  often  disgust — and  ought  to  be  corrected  by 
every  one  who  can  be  made  sensible  that,  to  do  good,  we 
must  preserve  ourselves  from  contempt.  To  be  licenced  in 
society  as  '  a  character,'  and  to  be  compassionated  in  the 
phrases  '  Poor  dear  soul !'  and  Poor  man  !'  can  never  be  an 
object  of  ambition,  though  it  is  the  highest  honor  attainable 
by  some  who  might  bring  forward  better  claims  if  their  habits 
were  not  their  enemies.— A  dirt  fence  is  a  stout  fortification; 
and  our  covetousness  ©r  curiosity  must  be  keenly  edged 
indeed,  if  we  surmount  it, 
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meet  the  majority  of  her  son,  Avhose  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments laid  him  under  a  degrading  obligation 
to  the  shelter  of  his  rank,  which  must  confine  him 
on  the  Irish  side  of  the  Channel. 

This  subject  and  its  ramifications  held  till  tliey 
reached  Mr.  ]\Iudd"s,  where  an  hour  was  spent  very 
agreeably.  The  earl  had  warned  his  companion  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  they  were  on  their  feet,  when 
the  ai-rival  of  a  servant,  mounted,  informed  them  of 
the  wholly-unexpected  and  near  approach  of  Ladv 
Ehna,  who,  summoned  to  Ireland  by  the  illness  of 
her  uncle,  would  pass  that  day  and  sleep  at  Mr. 
Mudd's,  and  go  forward  to  London  the  next  morn- 

If  Lady  Elma^s  presence  could  be  7nal-a-propo& 
— if  it  ever  could  vex,  it  was  now ;  but  the  feeling 
was  confined  to  the  earl,  who  perhaps  had  pro- 
crastinated to  increase  his  couracre.  She  entered, 
in  all  her  fascinations,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
she  had  prevailed  on  Lord  Luxmore  to  postpone 
his  return  to  town  till  the  next  day,  and,  as  her  un- 
cle's situation  was  not  immediately  alarming,  had 
suggested  an  arrangement  for  their  making  their 
journey,  and  crossing  the  water  together. 

Lord  Luxmore  e/idured the  day;  and  Gertrude 
had  to  endure  another  night. — His  lordship  ac- 
cepted readily  Mr.  Mudd's  offered  hospitality, 
and  at  parting  for  repose,  he  openly  invited 
himself  to  breakfast  with  Gertrude  the  next 
morning  :  he  could  just  whisper  to  her,  *  I  ex-^ 
pect  you  to  be  alone  after  breakfast' — and  not 
daring  to  offend  him,  it  became  necessary  to  intrust 

her 
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her  mother  with  her  ideas  and  her  resolution  :  th«f 
former  met  no  correction,  the  latter  no  encourage- 
ment from  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

Gertrude  was  in  her  garden  early  ;  and  there  the 
earl,  who  had  been  out  half  an  hour,  found  her  a 
few  minutes  before  the  clock  struck  :  the  wind  was 
cold — he  preferred  the  house — -"she  acquiesced — 
Mrs.  Aubrey  joined  them,  and  they  breakfasted, 
without  any  other  peculiarity  than  his  lordship's 
laying  his  watch  on  the  table.     Mrs.  Aubrey  made 
a  very  decent  errand  to  take  leave  of  Lady  El  ma ; 
and  allowing  Gertrude  to  take  her  work,  he  said : 
^  I  must  impose  an  injunction  on  you,  which  will 
appear  arbitrary.     Promise  me  to  make  no  reply 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  till  we  meet  next. 

'  On  condition  that  no  meaning  shall  be  affixed 
to  my  silence.' 

'  None,  on  my  honor.' 
*  I  promise.' 

We  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  his  lordship's 
oration— it  may  be  imagined : — it  exprest  senti- 
ments the  most  correct,  the  most  kind,  the  most 
generous: — it  paid  her  the  highest  compliment  man 
can  pay  woman — it  told  her  she  was  to  be  his  re- 
compense  for  a  life  of  uneasiness,  his  partner  in  a 
life  of  virtue,  his  guide  to  a  life  of  eternal  happi- 
ness.— She  burst  into  tears  : — he  would  have  stopt 
them: — she  could  only  say,  *If,  I  must  not  reply,  I 
intreat  you  let  me  leave  you.  His  carriage  was 
waiting  at  Mr.  Mudd's ;  and,  with  one  short  adieu, 
and  a  promise  to  see  her  instantly  on  his  return, 
thither  he  went,  and  thence  he  immediately  depart- 
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cd  with  Lady  Eluva,  perhaps  not  in  the  best  dis- 
position to  accept  her  agreeable  blandishments  ; — 
but  a  few  miles,  we  doubt  not,  made  them  very 
good  company. 

Now,  be  it  known  that  a  most  important  effect 
had  been  produced  by  a  very  trifling  cause,  but  oC 
which  cause  and 'effect  Gertrude  remained  totally 
ignorant.     JMrs.  Aubrey's  politeness,  in  bestowing 
on  Lady  Elma  the  halt-hour  wiien  she  was  exiled 
from  the  breakfast-room,  had  afforded  her  ladyship 
just  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  was  passing 
between  the  earl  and  his  late  wife's  protegee  ;  and 
JMrs.  Aubrey,  having  very  little  disguise  about  her, 
and  not  recollecting  that  there  is,   sometimes,  in 
great  cases,  an  option  of  silence,  after  a  little  inno- 
cent shuffliiog,  which  only   made  the  matter  ten 
times  more  conspicuous,  found  it,  as  she  said,  '  the 
shortest  way,'  to  tell  the  whole  truth — and  perhaps 
jather  more — for  she  forgot  that  the  purpose  of  the 
fiarfs  vi^it   was  still   hypothetical — and,    in    this 
failure  of  recollection,  spoke  of  his  attachment  as  a 
•.matter  decided,  and  his  offer  as  already  made. 

Her  ladyship,  having  little  awe  of  her  informer, 
jiad,  in  listening,  uttered  an  occasional  expression 
of  astonishment  at  Lord    Luxmore's  'forgetting 
himself,'  and  whjn  Mrs,  Aubre}-,  as  if  to  overcome 
this  feeling,  protested  more  and  more  strongly,  that 
the  matter  was  fact.  Lady  Elma  so  far  '  forgot  her- 
self as  to  say  '  the  man  nmst  be  mad,  or  in  his  ■ 
dotage.' — Mrs.   Aubrey  now  thought   to.  correct 
ivhat  she  had  said^  by  a  little  wholesome  truth,  and 
J?egged  her  ladyship  on  no  account  to  divulge  what 

she 
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she  had  told  her,  as  she  was  sorry  to  say,  her 
daughter  was  'entirely  set  against  Lord  Luxmore.' 
This  was  not  said  to  the  deaf  or  to  the  indif- 
ferent :  it  was  addressed  to  one  who,  could  she 
have  possessed  ten  lovers,    or  been   married  to 
twice  as   many   husbands,    would  have  grudged 
Gertrude  Aubrey  any  attention,  except  that  which 
she  herself  despised,  or  for  which  she  was  the  im- 
mediate channel.     Had  the  curate,  or  perhaps  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,   or  the  attorney,  or  a  rich 
*  fancy-farmer,'   addressed  her,   whom  she  really 
loved  with  esteem  and  tenderness,  she  would  have 
rejoiced,  she  would  have  graced  her  wedding,  she 
would   have   worn  her  favors,    she  would  have 
made  joz^r  de  fete  on  the  occasion.     Or  could  she 
have  made  Gertrude  look  at  little  Captain  Bobadil, 
■who  awaited  a  wife  of  her  ladyship's   recommen- 
dation, or  good  old  Admiral  Saffron,  whom  she 
was  purposely  pursuading  to  take  one,  she  would 
have  attended  her  through  all  the  forms  of  matri- 
mony,  and  have  given  the  sanction  of  her  rank 
and  warmest  approbation  to  a  choice  that,  in  truth, 
would  have  needed  all  she  could  do,  to  gain  it 
credit  with  the  world :    but  that  Gertrude  should 
have  proceeded  thus  far  without  consulting  her, 
that  she  should  be,  as  she  v^^as  now  persuaded  slie 
was,  in  a  situation  wanting  but  one  step  to  make 
her  claim  precedence  of  her,  this  she  could  not  en- 
dure.    Like  Lady  Luxmore,  she  had  been  kept 
at  ea^e  by  her  pre-conceived  opinion  of  the  want 
of  attraction  in  Gatty.      The  countess,  we  have 
said,  had  never  supposed  Portargis  could  fall  in 

love 
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love  with  a  thing  scarcely  higher  in  the  family  es- 
timation than  a  foster-sister ;  and  Lady  Elma,  who 
did  not  expect  the  countess's  death  when  she  made 
her  generous  resolve  respecting  Colonel  Syden- 
ham, would  have  replied  to  any  body  who  had  in- 
timated the  possibility  of  the  now-threatened 
elevation,  by  pledging  herself  for  Lord  Lux- 
more's  never  marrying,  agaiuy  a  woman  without 
rank. 

Thus   predisposed,   her  ladyship  listened  very 
willingly  to  the  consolations  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  when 
she  endeavored  to  efface  what  she  had  said  by  re- 
iterated assurances  of  her  daughter's  purpose  to 
reject  the  overture.     To  ascertain  this  more  ex- 
actly, and  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  truth  of  that 
opinion  which  she  felt  more  wish  than  saw  cause 
to  credit,  she  drew  Mrs.  Aubrey  to  particularise 
-the  motives  of  her  daughter's  rejection ;   and  now 
-the  good  lady  went  as  much  beyond  the  truth  on 
the  other  side,  and,  furnished  with  nothing  of  au- 
tliority  on  the  subject,  she  referred  to  Lord  Lux- 
more's  dissipated  life,  his  shocking  behavior  to  his 
first  xvife,  his  temper,  his  bad  conduct  as  a  father, 
and  his  y<:ars,  as  insurmountable  objections  with 
Gertrude.     For  all  but  the  last,   she  was,  indeed, 
indebted  to  the  obsolete    communication  of  the 
countess ;  for  of  his  lordship's  conduct,   between 
the  memorable  affair  of  Captain  Smith,   and  her 
return  to  her  daughter,    she  could,  on  her  own 
knowledge,  have  said  nothing. 

Having  repeated  her  earnest  intreaty,  that  Lady 
jElma  would  not  suffer  a  word  of  what  she  had 

heard 
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heard  to  escape  her  Ups,  Mrs.  Aubrey  next  en- 
deavored to  correct  her  corrections  by  professin(» 
her  uncertainty  as  to  her  daugliter's  motives,  and 
hilf- persuasions,  that,  'at  the  bottom  of  all,'  as  she 
said,  '  thcrj  was  some  body  else ;'  but  being  a  no- 
man  of  prudence,  and  knowing  Lady  Elma's  tra- 
velling-arrangement with  the  earl,  she  just  did  not 
name,  though  she  left  her  to  guess,  that  this  some- 
body must  be  Colonel  Sydenham. 

The  travellers  set  off;  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  not 
quite  easy  in  recollecting  what  she  had  done,  but 
hoping  that  by  this  time  it  had  become  of  no  in^- 
portance,  sought  her  daughter,  and  enquired  what 
had  passed;  but  Gertrude,  unwilling  to  disturb 
her  mother  by  her  own  disturbance,  requested  her 
forbearance  for  a  few  hours.  Mrs.  Aubrey,  never 
offended,  acquiesced  in  her  silence,  suffered  her 
to  remain  alone,  refused  her  to  all  visitors  with  an 
air  of  tiptoe  mystery  annexed  to  her  messages, 
and  when  they  met  at  dinner,  comforted  herself 
with  the  persuasion,  that  her  daughter  had  not 
been  unhappy. 

Gertrude  rose  the  next  morning,  exhausted, 
dejected,  and  almost  incapable  of  farther  exertion: 
she  had  heard  too  much  to  be  at  peace,  but  nothing 
she  could  admit  to  govern  her  :  she  wished  for  no 
elevation  ;  the  public  gaze  had  no  charm  for  her : 
in  what  she  knew  of  the  life  of  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune,  there  was  too  little  quiet  to  please  her : 
in  moving  from  place  to  place,  giving  great  enter- 
tainments, saciificing  the  day  to  the  night,  and 

Iheic 
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their  own  inclinations  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
she  thought  they  paid  dearly  for  their  privileges. 
Lord  Luxmore  had  indeed  said,  '  every  indulgence 
that  your  rank,  your  merit,  can  claim,  that  my  re- 
venue can  reach,  or  my  affection   suggest,   shall 
await  you  ;  your  town-house  you  have  seen  and 
approved  ;  your  taste  shall  correct  w  hatever  mine, 
for  the  want  of  the  aid  of  your's,  has  directed ; 
if  you  do  not  like  Luxmore,  you  shall  have  a  villa 
near  town,   or  I  will  purchase  an  estate  her^,   or 
any  where  else,  for  you  ;   you  shall  have  the  best 
carriage  that  can  be  built,  and  the  finest  horses  I 
can  purchase,  for  your  sole  use :  you  shall  have 
your  box  at  the  opera,  and  every  other  distinction 
in  public  that  befits  you ;   you  will  have  very  good 
jewels ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  to  them  :— 
the  queen,  I  am  sure,  will  receive  you  kindly;  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  gain  you  attention  from   the 
royal  family :    your  jointure  shall  be  such  as  to 
.satisfy  your  friends ;  and  you  shall  have  the  power 
of  doing  good.' — But  of  all  this,  no  clause,  except 
the  last,  held  out  to  her  any  gratification  that  she 
could  feel ;   and  when  she  reviewed  the  subject, 
the  attractions  vanished  into  even  a  thinner   air 
than  when  first  offered  to  her. 

Mary  Mudd  came  to  her,  intending  to  spend 
the  morning  in  their  usual  occupations  :  '  I  can 
neither  play,  nor  draw,  nor  read,  this  morning, 
dear  Mary,'  said  she,  '  but  1  can  sit  in  the  shade 
and  work,  and  enjoy  your  society  more  than  any 
dhino;.' 

VNow  I  am  sure,'  said  Mary,  '  that  Lady  Elma 

has 
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has  disturbed  you.     Do  you  know,   I  have  tak'eif 
the  greatest  possible  dislike  to  herr' 

*  You  are  wrong,  my  dear  girl,  in  both ;  she 
has  not  disturbed  me,  and  you  ought  not  to  dis- 
like her.' 

*  O !  I  could  tell  you  such  things  of  her !  I 
never  can  like  her. — Would  you  believe  it?  she  has 
tried  to  make  a  difference  between  my  father  and 
mother;  it  was  before  she  went  to  Guernsey:  you 
know  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting,  for  an  hour 
now  and  then,  with  my  father  in  his  book-room ; 
she  asked  my  mother  if  she  disliked  it;  and  I 
heard  my  mother's  answer,  which  was>  '  So  far 
from  it,  my  dear  madam,  that  I  am  obliged  toyou^ 
your  conversation  is  chearful,  and  does  Mr.  ^ludd 
good.'  Well !  when  Colonel  Sydenham,  as  you 
recollect,  was  perpetually  at  the  house,  she  left^off 
sitting  with  my  father,  because  her  time  was  taken 
up  with  him.  Any  body  might  see  this  ;  and  my 
father  would,  I  am  sure,  never  have  done  more 
than  laughed  with  her  at  her  inconstancy,  but  she 
told  him,  to  excuse  herself,  that  she  had  left  off 
coming  to  him,  because  my  mother  was  jealous, 
and  did  not  like  it.  My  father  was  too  good- 
natured  to  let  my  mother  see  he  thought  her 
wrong;  and  it  never  would  have  been  known,  if 
my  mother  had  not  remarked  to  him  Lady  Elma's 
discontinuance  of  her  visits  ;  he  then  told  her  the 
truth  ;  and  she  had  the  opportunity  of  vindicating 
herself.  But  how  disgraceful.  Miss  Aubrey,  to  be 
so  found  out  f  And  now  her  madness  about  Co- 
lonel Sydenham  is  as  disagreeable  to  me.    Yester- 

«  day 
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day  morning,  at  breakfast,  we  had  so  much  of  it ! 
If  he  is  as  grateful,  and  as  docile,  and  as  sub- 
missive, as  she  represents  him,  I  shall  dislike 
him  as  much  as  I  do  her ;  and  this  I  should  be 
^orry  to  do,  for  I  liked  him  extremely.' 

*  You  must  make  allowances,  dear  Mary,  for  a 
French  education,  and  a  little  vanity;  but  be- 
lieve me,  Lady  Elma  has  a  great  many  sterling 
qualities  that  are  inestimable.' 

Ah!  what  my  father  calls  hoUclay-'vlrtues ;  but 
she  wants  a  few  for  every-day  wear.  Ten  thou- 
,sand  times,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey,  do  I  prefer  you 
to  Lady  Elma.  I  can  rely  so  on  what  you  say  ! 
I  know,  when  I  hear  you  speak,  that  you  are  giving 
your  real  thoughts :  you  do  not  strive  to  please ; 
it  seems  beneath  you. 

*  But  remember,  dear  Mary,  if  I  do  not  strive, 
I  do  not  succeed.' 

*  Yes,  you  do  succeed,  with  all  those  who  ar«v 
worth  pleasing.' 

*  O!  you  forget  what  your  neighbor  Mrs. 
Wasp  said  of  me  to  your  mother, — that  there  was  a 
great  fuss  made  about  me,  but  she  saw  nothincr 
in  me.' 

*  Nonsense!  Do  you  think  I  mind  that,  or 
Mrs.  Sapwell's  asking  my  mother  if  we  did  not 
iind  you  a  great  flatterer  ?  She  meant  to  mortify 
\is  not  you.  Should  I  have  told  you  of  her  calling 
across  a  large  company  to  her  sister,  to  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Mudd  really  thought  you  *an  extraor- 
dinary   young   woman,'  if   I  had   not    despised 

*  Well  I 
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'  Well !  but  you  forget  Mrs.  Random's  repOrf, 
that  I  had  a  new  dress  every  time  I  went  out,  and 
wore  a  lace  gown  worth  five-hundred  pounds,  be- 
cause she  did  not  know  my  gown  again  by  candle- 
light, and  could  not  distinguish  worked  muslin 
from  Mechlin  lace.' 

'  I  do  not  mind  all  that,  nor  Miss  Arrogant's 
wish  that  she  had  had  the  educating  you.  lean  rely 
on  your  knowledge  and  on  your  sincerity ;  and 
while  I  can  do  this,  you  must  stand  higher  with 
me  than  Lady  Elma ;  and  you  ought  to  feel  your 
superiority,  for  I  am  sure  she  depresses  you.' 

*  I  have  heard  you,  Mary,  now  hear  me.  If  I 
have  any  advantages,  they  were  either  born  with 
me  or  acquired  by  a  natural  impulse ;  how  then 
can  I  feel  them,  but  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  gave 
either  them  or  the  power  of  obtaining  them?  Could 
I  be  conscious  of  superiority  without  the  danger 
of  making  another  feel  it  painfully?  and  what 
would  this  be  ?  cruelty  added  to  insolence.  Then 
take  into  the  calculation,  my  dear  girl,  my  many 
deficiencies ;  any  one  would  eclipse  me  in  com- 
petition :  what  I  have  gained  suits  ine,  in  my 
quiet  life,  and  renders  me  the  happiest  of  human 
beings  ;  but  take  me  out  of  this  quiet  life,  and  you 
would  see  what  a  sad  figure  I  should  make :  •  the 
world  requires  superficial  excellencies ;  I  have 
none ;  and  my  knowledge  is  of  a  kind  that  few 
would  desire  to  bring  forward.  No,  IMary,  I 
leave  it  for  the  fine  dancers,  fine  singers,  fine  per- 
formers in  different  ways,  to  charm  ;  but  the  love 
of  such  a  girl  as  you,  and  the  power  to  aid  the 

helpless 
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helpless  of  our  sex,  will  always  be  more  valuable 
to  me,  than  any  feeling  of  superiority.  I  never 
yet,  I  believe, have  obtruded  my  fancied  acquisition^ 
on  any  one  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  have  somG 
friend  at  hand  to  correct  me  when  I  do.' 

*  Do  you  think  Lord  Luxmore  v/ould  subscribe 
to  all  this  ?' 

'O!  Lord  Luxmore  has  known  me  from  a  baby: 
—he  is  partial.' 

*  Yes  ;  he  is  partial ;  but  he  is  just : — O  !  Miss 
Aubrey  !  forgive  me  ;  but  I  look  forward  with 
agony  to  the  time  when  he  will  take  you  from  us.* 

'  He  will  never  take  me  from  you  : — you  need 
not  fear.' 

'  Will  you  live  here,  then,  when  you  are  mar- 
ried ? — But  it  will  be  so  different!' 

Married  ?  my  dear,  do  you  suppose  Lord  Lux- 
more about  to  marry  me?' 

'  O !  yes,  yes,  we  know  it :  he  speaks  so  highly 
of  you  !  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes  when  he  hears 
you  praised.* 

'  Be  assured  seriously,  my  dear  Mary,  you  will 
never  see  me  Lord  Luxmore 's  wife : — keep  this 
to  yourself : — Lord  Luxmore  loves  me  as  well  as 
if  I  were  indeed  his  daughter. — I  was  brought  up 
with  his  son  ;  and  the  recollection  affects  him.-— I 
hope  we  shall  all  see  hiai  married,  but  he  ought, 
now,  to  marry  for  rank.' 

'  I  wislihe  would  have  Lady  Elma ;   I  do  think 
if  her  attachment  had  not  come  in  the  way,  she 
v/ould  have  liked  him,' 

'  Probably  so.' 

vol,  IV.  c  c  '  But 
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*  But  her  love  is  not  much  compllmcut,  if  she 
can  oifer  it  to  one  man,  and  keep  it  ready  for 
another.' 

Under  the  kindness  of  her  KCighbors  and  the  ef- 
fect of  occupation,  Gertrude  m  as,  in  a  few  days, 
restored  in  some  measure  to  herself  again.  A  let- 
ter  from  Lord  Luxmore,  repeating,  with  additions, 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  said,  would  probabl}' 
have  disturbed  her,  had  not  tlie  same  post  brought 
her  one  from  Mr.  Sydenham,  requesting  to  know 
when  she  could  most  conveniently  receive  a  visit 
from  him.  She  answered,  '  Immediately,'  and  her 
heart  seemed,  if  not  lighter,  more  elastic. 

Mr.  Sydenham  came  to  her  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  Gertrude  had  urged  ]\Irs-  Brett  to  ac- 
company him;  but  though  not  gratilicd  in  this 
wish,  her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  was  almost  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  forsjct  that  his  coming  made  no 
alteration  in  that  which  distressed  her. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Mixt  feelings.  An  honest  advocate.  An  argument  too  strong. 
A  ■waywardmind.  Vain  attempts  to  please,  y^  contretums, 
Sadjurcbodings. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Sydenham  and  Mr.  Mudd  to 
each  other,  Gertrude  felt  no  abatement  of  her 
hope  that  two  of  her  best  friends  would  be  friends 
spontaneously.  She  had  learnt  none  of  that  narrow 
policy  which  condemns  this  communication  of  be- 
nefit, by  the  proverbial  aphorism,  '  Open  a  door  to 
two  of  your  friends,  and  their  first  agreement  will 
be  to  shut  you  out.'  It  was  an  increase  of  her 
pleasure  to  see  them  pleased  with  each  other. 

But  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  visit,  not- 
withstanding all  the  interest  he  took  in  her  house 
and  friends,  was  alloyed  by  a  dejection  and  anxi- 
ety in  his  manners.  In  hearing  Lady  Elma  spoken 
of,  he  recognised  his  son's  situation  ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  him  :  '  he  hoped 
Basil  would  receive  as  he  ought  such  an  extraordi- 
nary distinction.  Lady  Elma  had  done  him  the  honor 
to  write  to  him  herself  on  the  subject:  it  was  indeed 
only  from  her  that  he  had  his  information:  she  had 
told  him  that  Basil  was  like  a  creature  in  a 
dream,  fearful  of  putting  out  a  finger  lest  he  should 
Avake  and  find  it  all  delusion  :  he  hoped  he  would 
endeavor  to  deserve  such  generosity — he  wished  it 

c  c  ^  •    might 
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might  contribute  to  his  happiness  ;  it  was  far  be- 
yond any  thing  he  could  expect — for  himself,  he 
hardly  understood  the  value  of  such  an  immense 
prospect  sufficiently  to  estimate  its  powers — he  did 
not  think,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  had  abilities  to 
spend  more  than  one  thousand  a  year — did  any 
body  offer  him  such  an  income  as  Lady  Elma's 
•would  be,  or  one  ten  times  as  large,  he  should 
know  no  difference  except  in  the  numeration.' 

Mr.  Sydenham  had  been  with  Gertrude  three 
days,  and  had  rendered  her  every  service  in  his 
powei"  with  the  tenderest  regard,  when  in  taking  a 
walk  with  her,  in  one  of  those  evenings  which  in- 
cite to  contemplation,  and  produce  a  feeling  almost 
melancholy,  his  spirits  failed  him;  bis  voice  faltered, 
and  she  was  alarmed.  '  Do  not  be  uneasy,'  said 
he,  *  you  shall  know  what  affects  me.  I  shall  be 
better  when  I  have  unburtbened  my  mind.  I 
could  not  have  seen  you  at  this  time,  had  I  not  been 
induced  by  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Luxn;ore,  in 
whose  confidence  I  have  long  been,  respecting 
you  ;  he  has  communicated  to  me  what  he  has  said 
to  vou;  and  we  must  converse  on  the  subject.— 
Yqu  have  thought  on  it,  I  presume — have  you 
made  any  determination  r' 

*  Ami  speaking  conlidentially ?' 

*  Entirely  so.  I  give  you  my  word  not  to  di- 
vulge a  syllable  you  say.' 

'  I  ha've  made  my  determination.' 
'Tell  it  me.' 

*  It  is,  that  though  I  feel  most  gratefully  Lord 
Luxmore's  goodness,  nothing  can  prevail  on  mc 
to  accept  the  situation.' 

*  Indeed! 
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*  Indeed  ! — I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Can  you  give  me  a  reason  ?' 

^  None  but  my  utter  unfitness  for  it,  and  my 
extreme  dislike  to  being  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
point  of  view.' 

'  You  must  overcome  this,  my  child.  You 
ouo;htto  suffer  vourself  to  be  dazzled,  in  considera- 
tion  of  the  good  you  may  do.' 

'  I  think  I  can  do  as  much  in  my  humble  sta- 
tion— think  of  j\Ir.  Sterling's  goodness  to  me  !-  I 
shall  have  something  to  spare  from  my  income ; 
and  what  I  ^vant  in  money,  I  intend  tx)  make  up  in 
labor  for  others.' 

'  Aye;  but  this  will  not  benefit  Lord  Luxmore  : 
tlie  good  you  would  do,  should  be  to  him.  Cer- 
tainly his  conduct  has  been  exemplary,  ever  since 
the  affair  at  Richmond  ;  and  I  will  not  deny  tliat 
you  have  had  a  great  share  in  regulating  it ;  but 
whether  he  shall  persevere,  and  improve  that  regu- 
la:-ity  into  real  active  goodness,  I  fear,  in  some  de- 
gree, depends  on  you.' 

'  I  ani  sorry  it  depends  on  any  thing  so  inade- 
quate/ 

Mr.  Sydenham  would  not  pursue  the  subject 
farther  than  to  tell  her  he  had  felt  himself  bound, 
in  honor  and  gratitude,  to  promise  the  earl  his  ut- 
most endeavors  in  his  service,  and  that  his  heart 
was  lighter  for  having  opened  the  business.  Ger- 
trude could  have  replied,  that  the  weight  removed 
from  his,  had  been  thrown  on  her's ;  but  not  wil- 
ling to  give  pain,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  continued 
laer  walk  with  him. 

He 
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He  extended  his  stay  to  six  days,  during  which 
time  she  was  pleased  to  see  him  turn  with  comfort 
from  his  anxious  conversations  with  her,  to  the  so- 
ciety of  her  neighbor's  house  and  family.  The 
younger  children,  attached  by  his  kindness,  attended 
his  walks,  and  interested  him  in  their  gardens,  their 
doves,  their  rabbits,  w  hile  the  elder  ones  gathered 
the  finest  fruits  for  him,  presented  them  with  deli- 
cacy, and  answered  his  questions.  In  Mr.  Mudd 
he  had  a  table-companion ;  and  in  his  excellent 
wife  he  saw  those  qualities  which  save  the  master 
of  a  family  from  the  exercise  of  petty  care  :  the 
neiohborhood  were  invited  to  meet  him,  as  Lord 
Luxmore's  friend  and  relation  and  the  father  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Sydenham ;  and  when  the  deeds  of 
his  son  were  the  subject  of  well-bred  comment,  he 
gave  a  sigh  and  passed  the  bottle. 

The  time  of  I\Ir.  Sydenham's  departure  arrived. 
— Not  a  day  had  elapsed  without  his  speaking  to 
Gertrude  on  the  interests  of  Lord  Luxmore  ;  and 
every  day  had  contributed  to  the  uneasiness  of  her 
mind  on  the  subject :  her  feelings  were  the  same  ; 
but  her  sense  of  obligation  and  of  duty,  seemed  to 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  them.  One  minute  she 
thought  such  influence  as  was  ascribed  to  her, 
more  than  she,  in  justice,  could  be  charged  witli  ; 
the  next,  she  was  almost  persuaded  that  she  had 
no  right  to  risk  the  consequence  of  disappointing 
Lord  Luxmore.  '  1  have  scarcely  ever,'  said  she, 
*  had  a  choice  in  any  thing  that  I  did — why 
should  I  expect  it  now  ?' 

She  began  to  waver.  Mr.  Sydenham  perceived 
it : — he  shut  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  were 

sitting 
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sitting — he  told  her  he  had  his  lordship's  direction 
to  write  instantly  any  pleasant  tidings  —the  post 
was  just  going — might  he  gratify  him  ?' 

'  No,  no,'  said  she,  '  I  cannot,  in  so  short  a. 
time,  make  up  my  mind  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  my 
quiet  comfort — but  I  will  endeavor.' 

'  Shall  I  teach  you  how  to  make  the  sacrifice  ? 
—I  can  make  it  appear  trivial  to  you.' 

She  looked  up. 

*  Gertrude,  this  is  the  last  time  I  can  speak  on 
the  subject — remember 'tis  the  last  hour  of  my  stay 
with  you — hear  what  /  am  sacrificing  to  my  re- 
gardfor  Lord  Luxmore — to  my  sense  of  his  kindness 
— to  my  wish  for  his  confirmation  in  goodness  : — 
i/our  sacrifice  is  nothing  to  mine — 7/oic  talk  of  your 
^2uci — but  I  talk  of  my  so?!.  He  loves  you  as  sin- 
cerely, as  ardently  as  does  my  noble  cousin ;  but  he 
has  been  warned  that  you  are  the  property  of  ano- 
ther, and,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure,  he  has  been 
prohibited  from  ever  presuming  to  address  you. — I 
see  him  beset,  I  may  say,  by  a  woman  I  cannot  es- 
teem.— I  forward  her  views  against  the  conviction 
of  my  own  judgment;  and  I  try  to  convince  him 
that  twelve-thousand  a  year  will  recompence  him 

• for   renouncing,   can  I   go   farther? for 

renouncing  Gertrude  Aubrey!' 

Gertrude  saw  the  tears  gush  from  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's eyes — she  saw  no  more — she  found  herself 
on  her  bed,  her  mother,  Mrs.  INIudd — and  her 
daughter,  standing  by  her. — 'Mr.  Sydenham  ^va3 
set  off. 

The  peace  of  Gertrude's  mind  had  been  long 

sapped ; 
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sapped ;  it  had  tottered,  and  it  now  fell ;  and  when 
she  was  again  about  her  house,   she  found  it  was 
no  longer  in  her  power  to  command  her  attention, 
or  to  pursue  the  plan  of  her  industrious  day  :  she 
was  driven  for  relief  to  those  low  cares,  against 
which   she   had    striven    to   secure    herself;  she 
passed  much  of  her  time  with  Mrs.  !Mudd's  younger 
children  ;  she  sent  for  them,  grew  weary  of  them, 
dismissed  them,  and  then  wished  for  them  again  : 
she  felt  frivolous,  and  wondered  she  had  ever  been 
otherwise ;   she   conversed  without   interest,   and 
read  without  consciousness;  asking  the   passing 
hour  what  it  had  provided  for  the  quick  passage  of 
the  next.     Yet  company  was  fatiguing,  and  she 
shunned  it. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  conceal  from  IVIr.  and 
Mrs.  Mudd,  and  their  eldest  daughter,  that  part  of 
her  distress  which  Lord  Luxmore  occasioned.     It 
>vas  a  case  in  which  all  could  feel,  yet  none  could 
advise  :    *  But  my   dear  young  lady  !'  said  ]\I 
Mudd,  after  a  kind    conference  with   her,  '  you 
must  not  attempt  to  persuade  me  that  you  reveal 
all  your  objections.     I  could,  I  think,  get  the  bet- 
ter of  all  that  you  have  declared ;  the  one  you 
conceal,  God  forbid  I  should  attempt  to  combat ! 
— Tell  me,  can  I  assist  you.     Would  a  voyage — 
would  a  journey — would  the  intervention  of  a  fa- 
ther,  do   good?  send  me,  command  me,  do  what 
you  please;  only  let  me  see  you  once  more  happy.' 

Conversing  with  Mrs.  Mudd,  she  felt  comfort  in 
ticaring  the  suggestions  of  hef  plain  integrity  and 

goo4 
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good  sense.  '  If,'  said  she,  *  you  can  decide  on 
accepting  Lord  Luxmore,  I  should  hope  you  could 
not  be  unhappy,  because  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a 
marriage  of  prudence  and  conscience,  turn  out 
otherwise  than  mcII  .  I  could  give  you  many  in- 
stances of  this;  but,  I  believe,  you  will  see  tliat 
Avhcn  people  set  out  prudently,  they  will  be  careful 
of  their  own  happiness ;'  when  they  marry  wholly 
for  love,  they  are  often  very  careless  in  their  con- 
duct towards  each  other ;  and  the  least  thing  is  an 
offence  to  those  who  imagine  that  they  had  been 
promised  perfect  felicity. 

The  strife  of  her  thoughts  soon  grew  intolerable, 
- — She  endeavored  to  end  it ;  Mr.  Sydenham  urged 
by  letter  all  that  he  had  said  in  person ;  and  Ger- 
trude feeling  the  quick  advances  of  a  fever,  which 
might,  in  its  termination,  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible misfortune  to  her  mother,  wrote  to  him  saying, 
that  she  submitted  her  opinion  wholly  to  his,  and 
intrcated  him  to  come  to  her  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

She  received  the  commendations  of  her  friends, 
and  the  grateful  thanks  of  her  mother,  and  endea- 
vored to  feel  satisfied  with  herself. 

Nearly  a  week  was  necessarily  occupied  in  the 
passage  of  her  letter,  and'  tlie  reply  to  it.  '  It  did 
not  much  improve  the  state  of  her  mind;  it  con- 
tained only  these  words : 

*  I  write  in  the  greatest  possible  haste :— you  de- 
serve more  happiness  than  this  world  can  give 
j'ou.     Wc  are  two  martyrs  at  the  stake :  we  must 

encourage 
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encourage  each  other.     I  forwarded  the  import  of 

your  letter,  drest  in  better  words,  to  Lord  L 

yesterday :  it  was  cutting  off  a  right  hand ;  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  ilinch  when  vou  set  me 
such  an  example.  A  circumstance  has  occurred, 
which  can  make  no  difference,  but  which  has  occu- 
pied me  since  the  post  brought  me  the  news  this 
morning.  ]\Iy  son  has  declined  Lady  E.  De  Il's 
i^oodncss  :  he  had  told  me  he  should  do  so  at  the 
first  fair  opportunity  :  he  was  sincere,  and  I  honor 
him :  he  has  written  to  her  in  Ireland.  You  shall 
hear  again  from  me :  at  present  I  cannot  come  to 
you.     God  bless  you,  is  the  prayer  of 

'  Your's 

'  B.  S.' 

Sydenham  was  free  ! — Gertrude  was  bound  ! — 
She  could  not  bring;  herself  to  divul2:e  this ;  she 
buried  it  in  her  own  bosom.' — She  had  now  only 
to  wait  the  next  occasion  of  his  lordship's  writing 
to  j\Ir.  Sydenham,  who,  she  doubted  not,  would 
comnmnicate  to  her  his  sentiments.  Wretched, 
very  wretched,  her  waywardness  prompted  her  to 
seek  some  one  as  wretched  as  herself;  and  she 
would  have  betaken  herself  to  the  rectory-house 
at  Luxmore,  had  she  not  learnt  that  Colonel  Sy- 
denham had  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his 
father. 

To  her  mother,  who  required  not  the  most  logi- 
cal conclusions,  she  said  little  on  the  subject  of  her 
melancholy,  but  in  a  common-place  reference  to 
the  anxiety  of  her  situation.  All  tliis,  I\Irs.  Au- 
g  brey 
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brey  admitted  in  its  fidlest  force  :  she  remembered 
■what  she  had  experienced  in  a  similar  situation; 
but  she  hoped  Lord  Luxmore  was  not  likely  to 
change  or  to  deceive  her;  and  certainly  it  was  a 

verv  fine  thinij  for  a  daughter  of  her's. '  Ah ! 

my  mother!'  thought  Gertrude — 'you  little  think 
—  but  I  am  happy  that  you  can  deceive  yourself.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  you  know  how  your 
daughter  meets  this  '  fine  thincr," 

To  no  one  dared  she  be  explicit.  Mr.  Mudd's 
sagacity  alarmed  her ;  but  his  natural  good-breed- 
in  o;  secured  her.  '  I  remain  in  my  first  opinion,  my 
sweet  friend,  "said  he ; '  it  is  not  fear,  it  is  not  distrust, 
it  is  not.  disparity,  it  is  not  dislike,  nor  these,  all  toge- 
ther that  make  you  insensible  to  this  flattering  pro- 
spect ;  but  you  shall  not  tell  me  a  word  more,  till 
3'ou  can  ask  me  to  hear  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
on  the  faith  of  John  Mudd,  who  never,  since  he 
was  breeched,  told  a  lie,  if  even  wife  knows  what  I 
think,  it  must  be  that  I  talk  in  my  sleep.'  Ger- 
trude could  not,  even  now,  reply. 

To  Mary  I\Iudd  she  confessed  the  dejection  of 
her  mind,  as  connected  with  an  indescribable 
dread.  *  And  let  this  teach  you,  my  dear  girl,' 
said  she,  '  what  sad  incorrect  judges  we  are  of 
what  is  essential  to  our  own  or  another's  happiness. 
Few  young  persons,  I  believe,  are  brought  up  with 
less  indulgence  than  I  met  in  the  early  part  of  my 
life.  I  had  much  to  endure,  and  little  to  recom- 
pense my  endurances,  except  the  hope  of  future 
gain  by  present  suftering;  yet  my  hours  passed 
swiftly,  and  my  days  not  unhappily.  If  I  was  sel- 
dom 
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dom  greatly  pleased,  I  was  as  seldom  deeply  griev- 
ed ;  and  my  spirits  bore  me  through  all  that  was 
imposed  on  me.  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  had  not 
chosen  my  lot,  and  therefore  could  not  justly 
blame  myself;  and  one  of  the  circumstances  M'hich 
I  now  retlect  on  with  the  most  self-complacency, 
is,  that  I  never  suffered  myself  to  be  discontented. 
I  always  told  myself  that  a  home  and  protection, 
clothes,  food,  and  firing,  were  all  my  real  wants, 
and  that  all  these  were  supplied ;  and  1  can  truly 
say,  I  never,  for  one  moilient,  wished  Lady  Lux- 
more's  death  or  my  own  release.  And  now,  ]\Iarv, 
5ee  how  ungrateful  I  am  !  With  every  thing  the 
world  can  give — in  a  situation  far  beyond  that  of 
a  poor  clergyman's  daughter — \vith  such  a  home, 
such  friends,  such  a  fortune — my  books,  my  amuse- 
ments, my  pleasures — with  every  thing  succeeding 
to  my  wish — able  to  read  those  authors  who  were 
once  only  subjects  of  longing  and  vexation  to  me — 
music  ceasing  to  be  laborious — and  that  fascina- 
tion, oil-painting,  opening  to  me  a  new  source  of 
delight — your  good  father  giving  me  an  insight 
into  subjects  of  science,  connected  with  manufac- 
tures-^and  every  body  trying  to  please  me,  I  am 
peevish,  hysterical,  and  good  for  nothing.' 

'  I  fear  vou  are  out  of  health,'  said  i\Iarv,  '  or 
I  cannot  believe  you  would  think  so  doomilv  :  it 
is  not  like  you.  If  you  were  yourself,  you  would 
not  be  so  indifferent  to  the  prospect  before  you: 
it  certainly  is  very  great;  and  I  am  persuaded  you 
will  be  very  happy  :  you  do  not  dislike  Lord  Lux- 
more — * 

*Far 
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*  Far  from  it, — I  must  have  no  knowledge  of  him, 
or  no  gratitude  in  my  nature,  were  I  not,  in  some 
measure,   partial  to  him :   he  is   very  good  tem- 
pered, very  indulgent;   and  certainly  the  respect 
■with  which  he  has  treated  me,  is  beyond  any  thing 
I  could  ask ;  but  I  know,  the  moment  I  am  his 
wife  I  must  take  leave  of  all  my  present  pleasures; 
and  I  fear  I  shall  be  but  too  well  satisfied  Avith 
those  that  will  succeed  them.     I  shall,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  be  elevated  in  my  own  ideas ;  my  sur- 
prise at  my  elevation  Avill  seem  to  justify,   and  it 
will  probably  increase  my  vanity.     I  shall  think, 
not  what  ought  to   content    Gatty  Aubrey,    but 
what  becomes  the  countess  of  Luxmore .!  O  !  how 
I  dislike  the  title  !   I  shall  first  ask  mvself  what  I 
may  dare  do  ;  and  then  dare  without  asking;  and 
my  fellow-creatures  will  remark  my  sad  deviatioa 
from  my  own  character,  when  I  have  no  otiier  to 
recommend  me  to  their  love.     Then  I  shall  neither 
have  nor  wish  for  quiet :  1  shall  be  like  a  person 
in  a  delirium  ;  I  shall  fancy  myself  exactly  what  I 
am  not.     I  shall  think  I  have  just  now  attained 
happiness,  and  despise  myself  for  my  former  ac- 
quiescences,and  my  mis-spent  time.  To  pleascLord 
Luxmore  will  be,   and  ought  to  be,  my  aim :  we 
shall  be  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  I 
shall  be  the  adviser  of  niy  own  misery ;  for  I  shall 
certainly  urge  his  keeping  me  out  of  sight  till  tJie 
world  has  done  talking  of  his  disgraceful  raarriao-e. 
and  till  I  have  acquired  the  manners  of  *  tlie  up- 
per world,'  as  Lady  Ehua  calls  it; — you  know  the 
strong  line  she  draws  between  the  u|>per  and  the 

lower. 
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lower.  Do  you  not  remember  one  eveninn;  when 
we  were  laughing  at  the  odd  phrases  I  recollected 
to  have  heard  at  Brighton,  she  told  us  that  people 
of  rank  had  a  kind  of  patois  of  their  own,  which 
none  but  those  accustom.ed  to  live  with  them  could 

pretend  to  understand how  am  I  to  learn  this?' 

said  she,  attempting  to  laugh. 

'  I  would  make  no  alteration  in  myself,  were  I 
you,'  said  ingenuous  Mary. 

'  I  shall  be  altered,   whether  I  alter  myself,  or 
am  merely  passive.' 

*  But  so  you  must  be,  in  marrying  in  any  situ- 
ation.' 

'  Yes,  certainly;  but  not  in  the  same  degree. 
Did  I  marry  nearly  on  my  own  level — did  I  marry 
a  man  of  pursuits  or  of  a  profession,  the  case 
would  be  greatly  different;  he  would  have  his 
hours  of  quiet  at  home,  or  employment  absent 
from  it.  If  he  had  acquirements  of  learning  or  of 
taste,  I  could  resort  to  him  for  assistance  and  cor- 
rection :  we  should  meet  with  pleasure,  because  it 
would  not  be  always  in  our  power  to  meet;  and 
even  if  his  profession  called  him  away,  I  should 
enjoy  his  correspondence.  I  should  think  on  him 
while  I  was  endeavoring  to  render  myself  more 
worthy  of  his  society ;  and  in  cherishing  every 
warm  affection  of  my  heart  to  greet  him  on  his 
return,  O  !  how  I  should  offer  up  my  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  his  safety — and  yet,  I  hope,  close  my 
petitions  with  '  Tliy  will  be  done !' 

Perhaps,  had  the  dialogue  gone  a  few  sentences 
farther,  i\Iarv  ]\Iudd  mi<i;l)t  have  said  or  thought, 

'  ^Vhy, 
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*  Why,  surely  I  Colonel  Sydenham  then,  is  exactly 
the  man  to  suit  you  :'  but  Gertrude  was  fatigued, 
and  glad  to  betake  herself  to  a  shaded  room,  the 
sopha,  and  solitude ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
parted. 


C1]aP. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXVIir. 

Agreeable  comparisons  in  a  posi-chaise..  An  opporttinifv  irtu 
proved.  Manceuvres.  A  little  tuo  late.  A  dlsappointmenf 
•well  borne.  A  woman  of  honor.  A  man  of  integrity.  Kind 
caution.  A  report.  Superjiuous  cares.  Hope  in  the  dis' 
fance. 

Leaving  Mary  Mudd  to  lament,  with  herparcnt?, 
the  sad  dejection  of  their  beloved  i\'Jiss  Aubrey, 
and  the  father  to  read  a  short  lecture  on  that  addi- 
tion to  the  text  *  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,'  neither  happiness  to  the 
adopted  children  of  Fortune,  we  will  quit  Sussex, 
and  attend  the  earl  of  Luxmore  and  Lady  Elma  de 
Ruse  in  their  visit  to  that  exuberant  land  called 
Ireland. 

His  lordship  in  setting  out,  wished  to  be  agree- 
able :  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  otherwise  j 
and  Lady  Elma  was  enough  his  favorite  to  have 
made  her  company,  on  any  other  day,  an  increase 
of  pleasure;  but,  just  now,  he  was  disposed  to 
muse.  Gertrude's  reception  of  his  overture  had 
not  alarmed  or  discouraged  him  ;  nay,  it  had  been, 
in  his  construction  of  it,  almost  all  he  could  wish ; 
he  was  sorry  he  had  left  her  in  tears — he  would 
write  by  the  first  post  to  chear  her: — on  what  part 
of  his  possessions  should  he  jointure  her? — one  of 
his  first  concerns,  after  their  marriage,  would  be 

to 
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to  make  a  will,  which  should  eclipse  that  provi- 
sion w4iich  the  law  or  his  act  and  deed  gave  l^er : 

• he  wished  he  were  ten  vears  vounrfcr. 

He  began  to  grow  conscious  he  was  inattentive. 

*  Lady  Gertrude,'  said  he,  *  use  your  pleasure  as 
to  the  current  of  air  you  sit  in  :    I  am  not  nice.' 

Lady  Elma  looked  arch — laughed,  and  leplicdj 

*  Let  Luxmore  travel,  rest,  stand  still,  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Gertfnde  talk  ; 
He  wrote  to  his  father,  ending  with  this  line, 
'  I  am,  my  lovely  Gertrude,  ever  thine." 

*  Very  fair,  indeed!'  said  his  lordship,   'a  very, 
apt   parody;    but   I  assure  you   that  my  error, 

■ — my  ill- bred  mistake — arose 1  had  just  been 

talking  to  Miss  Aubrey  veiy  seriously — on — her 
afFairS' ' 

The  subject  was  introduced ;  and  the  lady's 
frank  reply,  '  Now,  my  dear  very  good  lord,  do 
not  attempt  to  deceive  or  to  mislead  me,' — gave  her 
the  opportunity  necessary  to  telling  his  lordship,  in 
the  gentlest  way,  and  most  affectionate  terms  of  re- 
gard, that  his  Gertrude  was  '  too  cold-hearted  to 
be  won.  and  too  siniiular  to  be  wished  for.'     She 

*  spoke  the  sense  of  the  worlds  the  world  had  its 
eye  on  his  lordship  : — he  was  a  public  man  : — he 
should  be  warned   by  the  fate  of  our  minister  at 

:  an  indiscreet  marriage  :  a  marriage  for  love! 

had  paralysed  his  fortunes ;  and  really  it  would  be 
very  goosy  for  Lord  Luxmore,  in  his  old  age,  t(9 
break  his  heart,  or  disappoint  the  ministry,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  him,  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  colt  as  Gatty: — there  were  matches  fitter  for 

VOL.  IV.  D  d  him ; 
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him  ;  the  duchess  of 's  only  unmarried  daugh** 


ter  had  said  openly  that  he  was  the  most  agreeable 
man  in  the  world.' 

*  Why,  she  is  younger  than  this  colt,  as  you  call? 
her,'  said  the  earl,  laughing. 

*  True ;  but  the  rank!' 

'  Yes,'  said  his  lordship ;  'the  rank  folly  of  her 
adoration.     No,  Lady  Elma — I  Mill  not  make  a 

mistake    again 1    plead    guilty  to    all    your 

charges ;  you  seem  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  ; 
,  though,  how  you  got  them,  I  cannot  guess ;  but,  I 
thank  you  for  your  care,  the  world  has  nothing 
to  give  me:  1  shall  fake  something  which  I  have 
always,  since  I  could  judge,  considered  as  infinitely 
above  its  best  gift.  Gatty  Aubrey  is  no  common 
character,  nor  is  it  common  happiness  she  will 
bring  with  her  :  she  has  used  no  art ;  it  is  of  my 
reason  as  well  as  my  aftection  she  has  taken  pos- 
session :— your  situation  with  regard  to  Sydenham, 
takes  from  me  all  caution  in  expressing  my  pre- 
ference. 

Her  ladyship  found  '  it  would  not  do,*^  and  she 
changed  the  subject.  She  prevailed  on  her  fclloAr- 
traveller  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  relation  of  hers, 
where  she  was  to  remain  till  they  set  off  again. 
She  contrived,  with  some  pains,  that  he  should,  the 
next  day,  see  the  duchess  and  the  adoring  Lady 
Alfreda ;  but  still  '  it  would  not  do ;'  and  all  she  . 
€Ould  accomplish  was  to  make  his  lordship's  letter 
the  next  day  too  late  for  the  post : — it  made  no , 
ilifference. 

Another  day  elapsed,  and  they  set  off  again  for 

Holyhead ; 
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Holyhead:  the  earl  made  no  more  blunders.  Ger- 
trude was  not  named,  and  they  reached  Dublin, 
persons  and  friendships  untiurt. 

It  was  three  miles  beyond  the  famous  city,  that 
Lady  Elma  was  to  be  set  down  ;  and  there  Lord 
Luxmore,  whose  business  carried  him  Hfty  miles 
another  way^  was  to  find  her  at  his  return,  of  which 
his  letters  were  to  apprise  her:  her  uncle  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  She  repented  that  she  had 
not  used  more  expedition ;  she  had  sacrificed  some 
hours  in  setting  off  from  Mr.  Mudd's^  and  two 
u'hole  days  in  London,  the  one  on  the  business  of 
Lady  Alfreda,  the  other  on  the  more  rational  con- 
cern of  her  house; it  was  unfortunate. 

She  went  to  her  uncle's  bedside  ;  he  'certainly 
could  not  know  her ;'  for  he  ordered  her  to  be 
taken  away,  and  she  dared  appear  no  more :  he 
died ;  she  found  his  will :  his  solicitor  who  had 
been  civil  to  her,  and  who  was  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors hoped  her  ladyship  was  prepared  for  the 
£:ontents. 

*  Perfectly,  I  thank  your  care,'  said  her  ladyship  : 
*  my  uncle  apprised  me  of  his  kind  intentions.' 

*  By  — ■ ,  then  you  shall  not  open  it,'  said 

the  lawyer. 

Lardy  Elma,  conceiving  herself  insulted,  and  al- 
ways knowing  what  she  had  to  do,  rang  fpr  her 
uncle's  house-steward. 

Her  opponent  paced  the  room  with  the  will  but- 
toned within  his  coat,  and  repeated,   *  No,  no,  by 

;  since  you   call   them  kind  intentions,  my 

lady,  you  shall  never  see  the  will,  if  I  can  help  it, 

D  a  2  Qod 
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God  bless  your  dear  soul !    I  love  you  and  all  of 
you,  too  well  to  do  such  a  thing.' 

The  steward  came.     '  Mr.  Macraven,'  said  her 

ladyship,  '  I  must  beg  your  presence.' She  then 

related  the  circumstance. 

'  Why  I  do, not  know  what  to  say  on  the  matter,' 
answered  the  steward  :  '  we  are  all  very  sorry  to 
our  hearts ;  but  it  was  pity,  ten  times  a  pity,  that 
your  la'yship  was  not  here  a  little  sooner;  it's  a 
grief  indeed ;  but  the  poor'll  be  all  the  better.' 

'Aye,  aye:  there's  not  one  sixpence  in  the 
will  for  your  dear  soul,  my  dear  creature,'  said  he 
who  was,  the  minute  before,  so  fearful  of  giving 
her  ladyship  the  sudden  intelligence. 

Lady  Elma  now  requested  to  know  who  were 
the  other  executors.  Two  gentlemen  were  named  ; 
and  she  waited  while  an  express  went  to  Dublin 
to  request  their  attendance.  They  were  found; 
and  came  with  great  politeness,  and  her  ladyship 
now  saw  the  will  opened  :  the  man  of  law  all  the 
time  of  the  proceeding  calling  out,  '  Make  your- 
self easy  :  1  know  there's  not  a  sixpence  for  you, 
my  dear  lady,  but  a  poor  five-hundred  a  year  :  all 
the  rest  to  charitable  uses  and  building  hospitals.' 
■ — And  so  it  proved. 

*  How  is  it  possible,''  said  Lady  Elma,  'that  my 
tuicle  can  so  have  deceived  me  ?  Was  it  that  he 
thought  me  negligent?' 

'  I  rather  fancy,'  said  the  lawyer ;  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it :  '  if  ^  you'd  come  in  time,  it 
might  have- -been  rectified  ;  but  you  not- being 
iiere,  you  sec  there  v/as  nobody  to  speak  for  you,. 

und 
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and  I  know  some  busy  people  had  been  about  my 

•  lord,    and   told  him  a  strange  story.' '  Story? 

about  what  ? ' 

*  I   believe,'    said    the   lawyer,   Mr.    Steward, 
'  3^ou  had  best  speak.' 

Tlie  steward  began  :  '  Why,  it  was,  I  think,  on 
Wednesday  fortnight,  as  it  were  first  talke<l  on. 
Our  housekeeper,  i\lrs.  Superfine,  had  a  letter 
from  her  son  in  Guernsey ;  and  in  that  Jeiter  it 
was  said  your  ladyship  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  we  supposed  it  must  be  to  somebody  of  great 
•title  or  fortune ;  but  the  letter  said  it  was  not  a 
title  nor  a  rich  gentleman,  but  some  one  in  the 
xirmy  ;  so,  you  see,  we  all  talked  about  this,  and  I 
dare  say  some  of  us  said  a  commoner ;  and  my 
lord's  valv3t  went,  and  told  my  lord  that  you  was 
going  to  marry  a  common  soldier  :  we  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  head  ;  and  the  day  we  expected 
you,  he  sent  for  3ilr.  Penwell  here,  and  made  that 
will.' 

Lady  Elma  was  too  dignified  to  submit  her 
feelings  to  the  public  gaze :  she  withdrew  into 
another  room,  and  in  an  hour  was  at  the  principal 
hotel  in  Dublin,  and  deciding  on  her  next  step. 

Her  i^reediness  of  admiration  was  a  fault  that 
stood  insulated  in  her  character ;  it  had  neither 
connection  with,  nor  support  from  any  other  part 
of  it.  She  was  equally  capable  of  the  greatest 
actions,  where  her  vanity  was  not  interested,  and 
of  the  most  paltry  manoeuvres  where  it  was;  but 
in  the  present  instance,  the  good  was  prcdo- 
piinant.     Colonel  Sydenham  was  her  first  recol- 

lectloij 
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lection  indeed;  but  the  recollection  did  not  degrade 
her.  '  I  will  not,'  said  she,  *  leave  him  to  learn 
from  any  other  source,  that  I  am  again  in  com- 
parative indigence/ 

She  wrote  to  him,  stating  the  circumstances 
of  her  uncle's  prepossession  against  her,  her 
iiot  arriving  in  time,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture 
of  what  slie  had,  and  hqped  to  have,  enjoyed 
from  him :  she  did  not  permit  him,  she  com- 
onanded  him  to  think  no  more  of  her  :  s;he  en- 
joined him  to  rejoice  that  the  event  had  occurred 
in  time  to  save  him  from  shipwreck  with  her ;  and 
her  heart,  always  right  when  left  to  itself,  felt 
gratetul  that  she  had  not  involved  a  fellow-creaturer 
in  her  disappointment. 

Resolved  uot  to  repine,  but  feeling  it  neceqsary 
to  take  breath,  she  intended  to  make  it  her  busi- 
ness the  next  day,  to  write  to  Lord  Lqxmore; 
bat  she  was  spared  this  trouble,  by  a  message  from 
his  lordship,  which  followed  her  to  Dublin,  anc\ 
informed  her,  that,  in  three  days,  he  should  be  at 
the  hotel  where  she  then  was,  and  should  imme- 
diately, on  being  assured  that  she  needed  not  his 
farther  escort  or  exertions,  ^mbark  for  England, 
To  spare  the  pain  and  trouble  of  a  second  detail, 
she  replied  only  by  a  wish  to  see  him,  and  re- 
ferred all  explanation  to  their  meeting. 

The  meritorious  conduct  of  Lady  Elma,  seemed 
ill  requited  by  hev  receiving,  ^he  next  day,  Colonel 
Sydenham*!]  uninfluenced  renunciation,  which  he 
had  written  when  every  pircumstance  wore  its 
most  favorable  aspect ; — he  could  not  have  written 

it, 
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it,  perhaps,   had  he  known  her  present  situation  : 
his  nature  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  lay-on 
that  last  grain  of  sand  Mhich  was  to  break  the  back 
of  an  oppressed  creature ;  but  supposing  her  al- 
most in  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  her  great 
inheritance,  he,  even  when  he  had  written  it,  could 
feel  no  compunction.     He  paid  every  possible  re- 
spect to  her  high  character :    he   acknowledged 
her  extreme  generosity,  and  his  personal  obligation 
to  it ;   and  he  felt  himself  driven  to  own,  that  no- 
thing less  than  his  peculiar  situation,  could  justify 
bis  seeming  ingratitude :  he  gave  her  his  perfect 
confidenre, — a    confidence    Done    but  his   father 
shared  with  her:    he  requested  her  to  -conaider 
>Ahat  it  was  that  he  preferred  to  accepting  her  in- 
valuable goodness  : — it  was  a  hopeless  attachment; 
it  was  one,  that  parental  authority,  exerted  on  the 
highest  principle  of  exalted  honor,  had  forbidden 
him  to  plead  where  alone  it  could  excite  interest; 
it  was  not  therefore  liappiisegs  that  he  was  seeking 
divided  from  her ;  it  was  solitude  in  anguish  of 
heart,  that  he  asked  for.  He  knew  Miss  Aubrey  to 
be  as  entirely  out  of  his  reach,  as  if  she  were  at 
that  moment  countess  of  Luxmore;   he  had  no 
prospect ;  he  had  no  aim ;    but  she  was  the  onjy 
woman  he  had  ever  known  to  vvhom  he  could 
have  offered  1ms  heart  at  the  hazard  of  a  refusal ; 
and  nothing  loss  than  the  obligation  of  his  father 
towards  Lord  Luxmore,   or  the  wish  to  promote 
her  happiness  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own,  could 
have  prevented  his  making  the  experiment.     He 
4:oncluded  in  the  most  consohng  language :  he  said 

all 
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all  that  could  give  lady  Elma  credit  ^vith  herself; 
and  he  took  bis  leave,  intimating  an  intention  of 
getting,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tance that  his  sovereii^n's  service  allowed,  from  a 
country  which  no  egotism  could  now  render  dear 
to  him,  to  which  no  ties  could  attach. him,  and 
which  nothing  but  his  love  for  his  father,  could 
make  him  regret  to  leave. 

Lady  Elma's  foible  had  been  '  scotched,  not 
killed  :'  it  revived  in  all  its  force  at  this  recital : 
she  saw  her  generosity  thrown  away  :  she  saw  that 
even  a  hopeless  attachment  to  Gertrude  Aubrey, 
could  counterbalance  all  the  hope  and  certainty 
she  could  ever  give ;  and  she  was  resolved  not  to 
be  passive  in  her  own  disgrace.  She  therefore 
awaited  Lord  Luxmore's  return  ;  and  on  his  join- 
ing her,  she  communicated,  together  with  her  own 
disappointment,  Sydenham's  letter,  and  her  per- 
suasion, founded  on  Mrs.  Aubrey's  statement, 
which  she  ref)eated,  in  all  its  force,  that  both  his 
lordship  and  she  were  imposed  on,  by  an  under- 
standing between  the  young  people. 

The  earl  heard  all  with  due  interest,  but  very 
little  effect :  he  had  received  ]\Ir.  Sydenham's  en- 
couraging tidings,  with  a  transcript  of  Gertrude's 
words ;  and,  whatever  might  he  his  own  feelings, 
when  she  had  spoken  for  herself  the  testimony  of 
the  world  could  scarcely  have  made  him  doubt  her. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  made  himvery 
painfully  apprehend  that  Gertrude's  sense  of  obli- 
gation and  her  habit  of  submission,   might  lead 
her  into  an  acquiescence  destructive  to  her  happi- 
ness: 
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nBss  :  she  might  have  some  repagnance;  she  might 
stifle  some  latent  inclination  for  a  time  ;  and  he 
mi'i^ht  have  the  misery  of  hearing  her  confess  it  on 
a  premature  death-bed  :  he  recollected  in  his  recent 
reading,  the  opinion  that  the  sorrows  of  tliis  life 
sink  deepest  into  grave  natures. — God  forbid  he 
should  make  her  unhappy  !  he  viould  forego  any 
thins:  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  suiiering  to  ano- 
ther,  especially  to  one  who  was  dear  to  him  in  no 
common  degree  :  he  could  not  think  with  Lady 
Elma,  that  he  had  been  imposed  on  ;  but  he  could 
make  every  allowance .  for  a  woman  under  her 
circumstances ;  and,  though  he  could  not  much 
fear  the  event,  he  would  ascertain  the  fact:  the 
least  distressing  method  of  doing  this,  would  be  to 
remain  where  he  was  at  present,  and  to  write  to 
England  for  full  satisfaction. 

While  his  lordship  was  deliberating  on  the  least 
objectionable  mode  of  doing  m  hat  he  would  gladly 
have  determined  it  was  not  necessary  to  do.  Lady 
Elma's  situation  was  embarrassing  :  she  knew  not 
his  plans  or  the  impediment  to  his  setting  forward 
immediately ;  but  the  delay  was  very  unpleasant' 
to  herself,  as,  if  she  gave  way  to  it,  it  confined  her 
in  a  place  of  all  others  the  least  agreeable  to  her, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  where  she 
must  either  be  a  prisoner,  or  expose  herself  to 
animadversion.  She  therefore  began  to  talk,  if 
not  to  think,  of  crossing  the  water  alone;  but  fiom 
thisj  his  lordship  dissuaded  her.     To  prevail  oa 

her 
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Iter  to  wait,  he  told  her  ingenuously  the  ideas  tliat 
were  afloat  in  his  mind,  and  the  means  he  should 
pursue  to  satisfy  his  scruple.  Ten  or  twelve  davs 
would,  he  doubted  not,  procure  him  the  assurances 
he  wished  for ;  and  if  he  could  make  that  time 
pass  agreeably  to  her,  in  a  little  tour,  he  was  at 
her  service,  and  would  then  attend  her  to  London, 
or  into  Sussex,  or  to  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  conversation  decided  him  ;  and  he  resolved 
oil  writing  by  the  first  mail. 

Lady  Elma  had  now  involved  herself.  She  had 
failed  in  piquing  his  pride  ;  and  her  share  in  the 
frustrated  attempt  was  about  to  be  disclosed.  She 
eould  almost  Imve  begged  him  not  to  write  ;  but 
iearing  his  measures  too  decidedly  taken,  in  a 
point  on  which  he  was  so  serious,  she  could  not 
venture  this :  she  therefore  resorted  to  her  store-^- 
bouse  of  fascinations  ;  and  having,  in  a  costume  of 
kresistiblc  supplication,  intreated  him  '  not  to  rob 
the  plundered,' — '  not  to  take  friends  from  her, 
who  now  had  no  means  of  purchasing  others,' — 
*  not  to  add  contumely  to  degradation,' — '  not  to 
baptize  Lady  Elma  the  disinherited^  Lady  Elma 
the  suspected,' -^^hQ  awakened  a  tenderness  which 
it  was  sufficient  for  her  to  have  awakened.  She 
bad  neither  vice  nor  Aveakness  in  her  composition; 
a  promise  to  write  nothing  that  could  implicate 
feer,  and  a  request  that  she  ^yould  judge  fqr  her- 
self, by  r£ading  his  letter  before  he  dispatched  it, 
satisfied  her ;  and  the  ofier  of  the  little  tour,  re-» 
laaved  all  objectiQns  tp  waiting  liis  lordship's  cQi)' 
yenience. 
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To  \vhom  should  he  write  ?  To  Gertrude  ? — • 
Ko  surely.  If  the  influence  of  obligation,  if  her 
habit  of  submission  \vere  too  strong  in  hey  mind 
to  allow  the  action  of  her  free-will,  what  he  could 
say,  if  he  spoke  from  his  heart,  could  not  tend  to 
remove  such  fetters. — Should  he  write  to  ]Mi\  Sy- 
denham ?  It  was  not  only  circuitous,  but  it  might 
excite  hope  in  his  son,  and  substantiate  the  obsta? 
cles  which  he,  at  present,  looked  on  as  a  shadow, 
!Mrs.  Aubrey  was  not  a  woman  whose  judgment 
was  accustomed  to  any  appeal.  In  short,  he  could 
think  on  no  such  agent  as  Mr.  Mudd ;  and  to  him  he 
wrote,  in  terms  the  most  polite, the  most  conciliatiag. 

He  referred  to  that  part  of  his  intentions  which 
he  presumed  must  be  know^n  to  all  Miss  Aubrey's 
confidential  friends,  and  saying  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  Lady  Elma's  situation,  farther  than  that 
she  had  been  deceived  in  her  expectations  from 
her  uncle;  Avithout  hinting  at  Colonel  Sydenham; 
and  without,  in  any  w-ay,  giving  form  or  feature 
to  an  idea  which  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the 
vague  offspring  of  excessive  anxiety,  he  expressed 
his  fear  that  his  situation  left  IMiss  Aubrey  too 
little  liberty  of  objection,  and  requested  I\Ir.  Muddy 
either  to  inform  him  on  his  ov/n  knowledge,  or  to 
learn,  by  any  gentle  means,  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  another  to  pfi^'er  her,  whose  happiness,  he 
persuaded  himself,  was  equally  their  object,  an 
easier  path  or  a  more  acceptable  companion  in^ 
attaining  it. 

To  the  diction  of  this,  or  its  communications, 
po  objection  could  have  been  made  by  the  most 

fastidious 
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fastidious  or  the  most  interested.  It  past  the  or- 
deal of  Lady  Elma's  judgment.  She  added  to  it 
a  postscript  more  descriptive  of  her  situation  : 
she  represented  herseh"  as  awakened  from  a  golden 
dream,  but  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  '  her 
five-hundred  a  year  would  give  her  ease,  if  not 
affluence :  and  Mr.  Mudd  mia;ht  a^rain  turn  his 
thoughts  to  a  cotta2;e  for  her.' 

The  letter  was  dispatched  by  the  mail ;  but  it 
did  not  reach  its  destination,  by  two  or  three 
davs,  so  soon  as  a  G:entleman  of  Dublin,  whom  com- 
mercial  concerns  carried  first  to  London,  and 
next  to  the  house  of  his  old  friend  and  corre- 
spondent John  Mudd, who  naturally  saying  that  he 
had  friends  in  Ireland,  and  that  their  silence  made 
him  wish  his  visitor  could  have  brought  tidings  of 
them,  learnt  the  sensation  excited  in  Dublin  by 
Lady  Lima's  disappointment,  with  all  its  parti- 
culars. His  informer  was  accurate  in  his  detail  of 
facts ;  but  proceeding  to  speak  on  motives,  he 
erred  when  he  represented  her  ladyship  as  the  suf- 
ferer by  a  perfect  misapprehension  as  to  her  ma- 
trimonial views — an  opinion  which  he  supported 
on  what  appeared  to  him,  the  certainty  that  her 
ladyship  would  be  countess  of  Luxmore  before 
she  crossed  the  water. 

Gertrude  had  been  present  at  this  conversation : 
she  left  the  room  when  the  stranger  had  pledged 
himself  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  asserted,  and 
the  certain  accomplishment  of  what  he  foretold ; 
Mary  Mudd  followed  her ;  and  Mrs.  Mudd's  anx- 
iety would  not  let  her  remain  long  behind  :  they 

found 
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found  her  standing  at  the  window  of  another  room 
looking  on  the  lawn.  Mary,  who  had  first  arrived, 
was  endeavoring  to  discover  how  she  had  best 
treat  her. 

But  though  thankful  for  the  assiduity,  Gertrude 
wanted  no  particular  treatment :  she  had  only  to 
resort  to  herself ;  she  might  be  trusted  to  the  oper- 
ation of  lier  own  principles :  she  gave  full  cre- 
dence to  all  she  had  heard  :  it  accorded  entirely 
with  the  silence  of  the  parties ;  and  she  felt  herself^ 
if  not  mistress  of  her  destiny,  at  liberty  to  shake 
off  foreign  control.  She  cheared  her  friends  by 
her  vigor  of  mind,  and  excited  admiration,  much 
more  than  was  due  to  her  equanimity :  the  strokes 
of  her  feverish  pulse  abated  in  a  iew  hours,  and 
she  was  better,  in  the  opinion  even  of  j\Irs.  Mudd's 
sagacity  in  symptoms^  than  she  had  been  for  many 
days. 

In  her  first  unwitnessed  moment  of  reflection 
she  said  to  herself,    '  Can  ]\fr.   Sydenham  know 
this  ? — O !  if  some  good  angel  would  whisper  it ! 
I  would  write  it — but  I  cannot,  and  no  one  else 
knows  his  concern  in  it-7-paticnce  !  patience  !' 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTEit    LXXXIX. 


A  saere  censure.     An   active  friend.      A    parent'^  iittredtj, 
Diapatck  of  hmincHs.     A  letter  frovi  liolijhead. 


IVIr.  Mudd  was  engaged  all  day  with  his  friend : 
Gertrude  had  retired  to  her  home;  but  he  could  not 
close  the  evening  without  seeing  her:  he  came 
with  his  wife;  her  eldest  daughter  was  still  offering 
her  sweet  assiduities  :  Mrs.  Aubrey,  fretted  and 
disappointed,  kept  aloof. 

Finding  Gertrude  able  and  inclined  to  talk  on 
the  extraordinary  tidings,  Mr.  ]\Iudd  spoke  without 
reserve,  but  with  a  severity  that  she  did  not  expect. 
He  began,  *  My  dear  young  lady,  we  all  love  and 
honor  your  greatness  of  mind,  and  the  permission 
•you  give  others  to  carve  their  happiness  for  them- 
selves, even  if  it  be  cut  out  of  your  portion ;  but 
it  is  not  morally  necessary  that  we  should  feel  ex- 
actly as  you  do.  My  wife  here  predicted,  from 
the  moment  of  Lady  Elma's  arrival,  that  she  would 
supplant  you  :  I  thought  it  impossible;  but  I  was 
w-rong,  and  I  am  mortified.  God  forgive  me  if  I 
err  in  what  I  think  now  1  those  who  are  censured 
unjustly,  are  often  to  blame  in  having  acted  as  if 
they  deserved  it,  I  love  that  dear  woman  as  I 
do  my  eyes  ;  but  I  can  see  her  faults,  her  French 
faults : — I  hate  a  paltry  plot ;  and  as  I  hope  to  live, 

if 
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if  my  old  master's  daughter  justifies  my  suspicion?, 
dear  as  she  is  to  me,  I  imow  her  no  more.  I  am 
afraid  her  passion  for  Colonel  Sydenham  was  a 
stalkino;-horse.' 

Here  Gertrude  could  acquit  her  friend  and 
prove  her  innocence  :  she  therefore  told  what  she 
had  learnt  from  Mrl  Sydenham,  but  she  could  not 
speak  now  as  steadily  as  when  talking  of  Lord 
Luxmore.  Mr.  Mudd  paused,  looked  at  her,  and 
proceeded : 

*  If  it  is  true  that  Lady  Elma  has  lost  her  ex- 
pected fortune  ;  if  it  were  possible  that  she  could 
return  pennyless,  this  house  should  be  her's,  and 
we  her  servants  :  she  should  have  the  love  of  a 
child  while  I  live,  and  a  child's  portion  at  my 
death  ;  but  as  countess  of  Luxmore,  as  having 
supplanted  another,  I  must  despise  her.  I  could 
forgive  her  for  loving  that  gallant  fellow  Syden- 
ham ;  such  a  man  is  worthy  any  woman's  love ; 
but  even  then,  she  could  not  forbear  her  coquettish 
French  tricks. — Wife  tells  me  there  was  such  pick- 
ing of  posies,sueh  choice  of  fruit  for  Lord  Luxmore, 
such  copying  three  times  over,  with  alterations 
and  amendments,  extempore  verses,  such  languish- 
ings,  such  hints  and  such  lies  !  nay,  I  will  speak 
out,  they  were  lies:  O!  that  my  old  master's 
daughter  should  descend  to  a  lie  ! — and  all  this  is 
iruiocent  vanity  !  it  is  harmless  coquetry  ! — M'hat 
is  vanity  ?  the  most  gross  seltishness  : — what  is 
coquetry?  why,  the  intoxicating,  a  man's  senses, 
which,  perhaps,  not  sobering  afterwards,  in 
thousands   of  instances  lead  inexperienced    hoys 

into 
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into  rtin,  against  which  they  were  not  guarded, 
and  which,  strange  to  say,  is  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  actual  coquette.  I  have  known  a  young 
fellow  conceive  a  wild  passion  for  a  girl,  merely 
because  she  was  the  first  who  came  in  his  way, 
after  he  had  been  undec  the  iulluence  of  this 
animal  magnetism. — Heaven  defend  my  girls  from 
vanity,  and  my  boys  from  the  vain !' 

Gertrude,  in  listening  to  Mr.  I^Iudd,  thouglit, 
as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  when  our  favorites  are 
censured,  that  he  was  rather  too  severe.  Some- 
thing indeed  of  what  he  commented  on  in  Lady 
Elma,  she  had  observed :  it  had  always  grieved 
her  ;  but  she  took  it  as  the  alloy  of  great  qualities, 
and  could  only  lament  that  great  qualities  should 
ever  be  alloyed. 

It  was  impossible  for  Gertrude  to  convince 
these  kind  friends  or  her  anxious  mother,  that 
they  had  no  cause  for  alarm  about  her.  IMrs.  Au- 
brey's watchfulness  certainly  suggested  the  idea, 
that  she  feared  her  daughter's  fortitude  but  dis- 
guise, and  the  nearest  pond  her  resource.  Mi's. 
^ludd's  tears  streamed  when  she  thought  of  the 
ill-treatment  Gertrude  had  experienced  ;  but  Ger- 
trude was  perfectly  calm. 

Lord  Luxmore's  letter  arrived,  without  any 
intervening  circumstance.  It  was  accompanied 
by  another,  which,  favored  by  the  wind,  had  over- 
taken it,  and  in  which  Mr.  J\Iudd  was  requested, 
should  his  lordship's  vague  idea  prove  founded, 
and  should  Miss  Aubrey  avow  .any  predilection, 
to  assure  her  he  would,  on  no  consideration,  inter- 
rupt 
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rupt  her  happiness,    but  would  rather  forward  it 
by  any  means  in  his  power. 

These  letters,  it  was  thought,  in  common  pru- 
dence, could  not  be  communicated  to  Gertrude 
at  present  ;  ]\Irs.  Mudd  alone  shared  the  know- 
ledge of  their  contents  ;  nor  did  her  husband  say 
more  than,  that  to  serve  a  friend  was  his  errand, 
when  he  told  his  family  he  must  be  off  at  day- 
light the  next  morning,  and  should  be  absent  from 
them  a  few  days. 

His  journey  was  to  Luxmore  rectory-house  :  his 
object  an  interview  with  JNIr.  Sydenham.  With 
him  he  found  his  son  ;  but  to  the  former  only  did 
he  open  himself.  His  early  observation  on  the 
seemingly  wayward  state  of  Gertrude's  affections, 
and  a  persuasion,  almost  blind,  that  the  object  of 
them  must  be  the  man  of  all  others  the  best  suited 
to  her,  had  dispensed  with  all  necessity  of  putting 
questions,  and  even  now^,  he  betrayed  not  to  her  his 
suspicion :  he  came  'only  to  consult  Mr.  Sydenham.' 

The  first  day  of  his  visit  removed  all  restraint : 
in  the  course  of  the  second  he  had  learnt,  that, 
under  Lord  Luxmore's  permission,  Colonel  Syden- 
ham was  disposed  to  try  his  interest  with  Miss 
Aubrey ;  and  on  the  third,  having  received  every 
attention  from  the  gentlemen  and  good  Mrs. 
Brett,  he  set  out  for  home,  furnished  with  tliis 
letter  from  Mv.  Sydenham  to  Gertrude  : 

*  How  base  is  selfishness !  but  how  impossible 
is  it  to  dismiss  it  from  the  heart  of  a  parent !  I 
feel  it  even,  my  Gatty,  where  you  arc  concerned  ; 

VOL.  IV.  EC  for 
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for,  despairing  of  convincing  you,  I  would  intreat 
you.  You  will  know,  when  you  receive  this,  the  sus- 
picions of  Lord  Luxmore,  and  his  noble  generosity. 
Your  friend  assures  me,  it  warrants  me  in  forwards 
jiig  what  I  inclose.  O!  that  I  might  dictate  your 
reply !  I  can  only  say,  the  comfort  of  more  than 
my  life  rests  with  you.  Mrs.  Brett  sends  you  the 
love  of  a  parent.     Ever  your's 

*  B.  S.' 

What  now  was  the  letter  inclosed  ?  It  may  be 
guessed ;  and  we  are  not  fond  of  transcribing.  It 
disturbed  Gertrude  far  more  than  Lord  Luxmore's, 
though  both  called  forth  her  tears.  If  she  could 
take  her  eyes  or  her  thoughts  off  from  the  dis- 
patches from  Luxmore,  it  was  to  lift  them  up  in 
thankfulness,  and  to  feel  some  self-complacency  in 
finding  the  tarl  justified  the  opinion  she  had  al- 
entertained  of  him. 

*' These  letters  must  all  be  answered  immedi^ 
atelv '  said  Mr.  Mudd,  on  the  mornino;  after  his 
arrival,  and  when  a  breakfast  of  the  two  families, 
intended  to  have  been  chearful,  liad  kept  Mrs. 
Mudd  and  Mrs  Aubrey  in  tears,  and  obliged  Ger-^ 
trude  to  retire  with  Mary.  ]\Ir.  Mudd  soon  sought 
them,  and  dismissing  his  daughter,  said,  '  Thank 
God!  a  heavy  weight  is  taken  otf  my  heart.  Afy 
dear  young  lady,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  honor  me 
with  your  sentiments ;  but  Mr.  Sydenham's  letter 
must  be  answered :  allow  me  to  do  it  for  you, 
'twill  not  be  done  so  elegantly  as  by  yourself ;  but 
it  shall  be  very  plain  Englislu' 

*  May 
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'  IVIay  I  trust  you?  Consider;  surely  we  ought 
to  wait  for  Lord  Luxmore.' 

*  On  no  account.  Believe  me,  my  young  friend, 
I,  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  give  every  credit  to 
your  noble  friend  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  a  man  on 

►  earth  could  have  given  you  such  an  option,  if  he 
had  not  been,  under  the  influence,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, of  female  fascination :  his  second 
letter  shews  to  me  a  progress  ;  and  his  third,  my 
life  for  it,  m  ill  point  out  consolation.  I  give  yoii 
almost  unlimited  credit,  my  dear  friend ;  but  you 
are  no  match  for  Lady  Elma  de  Ruse :  she  will 
be  countess  of  Luxmore  in  three  months  ; 
and  she  shall  be  so  with  my  free  leave  and  her 
full  inheritance;  for  the  old  man's  will  is  not  worth 
a  rush ;  and  when  1  have  done  what  I  can  for  voii, 
I  shall  pop  to  London,  put  myself  into  the  mail, 
jump  over  the  channel,  and  make  my  words  good, 
and  see  Lady  Elma  her  uncle's  heir,  or  my  name 
is  not  ]\ludd.  Now  then,  for  the  letter :  I  may 
be  trusted ;  and  I  will  consider — but  you  do  not 
go  out  of  my  sight  till  the  letter  is  answered :  I  will 
reply  simply  in  my  own  person,  and  pledge  you 
for  nothing. — May  I  ?' 

'  I  cannot,   I  fear,  write  for  myself,  nor  can  I 
tell  you  what  to  sa}^' 

*  I  do  not  need  it ;  only  give  me  authority.' 

*  Well  then,  you  have  it' 

*  You  shall  know  what  I  write/ 

*  I  would  rather  not.' 

*  Nay,  there  you  are  wrong,' 

*  I  would  not  willingly  be  so.* 

E  e  fsJ  *  ]\Iy 
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*  My  dear  Sir, 

'  I  had  a  safe  and  expeditious  journey  home; 
and  the  remembrance  of  those  whom  I  had  left, 
made  it  agreeable.  I  find  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  set  out  again  immediately  on  Lady 
Elma's  important  business ;  and  it  is  with  reluct- 
ance I  leave  so  many  females  u  ithout  a  protector. 
Could  you  and  the  colonel,  and  Mrs.  Brett,  excuse 
my  absence,  and  trust  ray  wife's  hospitality,  she 
"vvill  take  care  always  to  have  a  neighbor  or  two  to 
take  wine  with  you  at  dinner ;  and  she  will,  in.  her 
civiilest  way,  acknowledge  the  obligation. 

'  Assuring  myself  that  you  will  set  out  on  the 
morning  after  this  reaches'  you,  I  shall  fix  my  de- 
parture for  Thursday,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  safe  in  your  quarters,  and  my  inmates 
reconciled  to  my  lieutenants. 

*  With  respectful  regards  to  Airs.  Brett  and 
your  hero,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  humbly  and 
respectfully  / 

*  Your's, 

'  John  IMudd/ 

Gertrude  could  not  disapprove;  but  she  had  no 
words  to  speak  her  thanks ;  and  now,  though  all 
her  quiet  was  as  completely  gone,  as  if  she  had 
been  actually  Lady  Luxmore,  she  saw  it  depart 
without  repining  :  she  assured  ]\Iary  that  it  would 
leturn,  and  with  added  blessings ;  and  she  bespoke 
her  participation  in  her  feelings  and  her  happiness. 

While  waiting  the  arrival  of  IMr.  Sydenham,  Mr. 

Mudd 
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Mudd  wrote  to  Lord  Luxmore,  begging  his  and 
Lady  Elma's  patience,  and  entreating  them  to 
stav  where  they  were,  till  he  could  reach  Dublin- 
Having  remained  half  a  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
party  from  Luxmore-rectory,  he  set  off,  and  Ger- 
trude was  left  encircled  by  her  excellent  and 
dearest  friends,  with  a  part  in  the  little  domestic 
drama  that  prevented  her  feeling  herself  the  pas- 
sive object  of  so  much  kindness^.  JMrs.  Brett  was 
to  be  her  guest :  the  jrentlemen  -were  with  Mrs. 
Mudd  ;  and  the  first  twenty- four  hoiirs  gave  Colo- 
nel Sydenham  the  opportunity  of  slievving  how.per- 
fectly  consistent  are  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
liigh  honor  of  a  soldier,  with  a  generous  and  tender 
affection  for  a  woman  of  worth. 

'  I  could,'  said  his  father,  in  speaking  of  him  to 
her,  and  expressing  his  pious  ho[)e  tliat  their 
union  could  not  diminish  her  happiness,  '  I  could,' 
said  he,  '  if  he  were  not  my  son,  say  sometliing  in 
his  favor  on  my  knowledge  of  him,  and  on  obser- 
vation of  his  character,  which,  I  trust,  my  interest 
in  him  has  rather  made  sharp-sighted  than  blind. 
I  could  tell  of  good  deeds,  and  the  world  has  told 
of  great  deeds  :  I  know  of  no  base  action  :  I  veil 
no  vice ;  and  taking  the  word  in  an  extent,  \vhich  [ 
truscyou  to  understand,  I  characterise  iiim  as  trulv 
generous. 

IMore  than  six  weeks  were  spent  in  an  unanxi- 
ous  and  pleasant  expectation  of  Mr.  Mudd's  re- 
turn ;  his  letters  had  been  frequent ;  his  last  to 
Gertrude  shall  form  our  finale,  and  dismiss  our 
readers. 

'  My 
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'  My  dear  madam,  Holyhead. 

'  To  spare  3-ou  anxiety,  I  write  from 
the  safe  side  of  the  water.  We  are  just  landed; 
and  four  days  will,  I  hope,  bring  us  to  you.  That 
^'ou  may  know  what  to  expect,  I  will  tell  you  the 
feats  accomplished. 

Lady  Elma  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  late  uncle's  property — she  has  be- 
haved nobly  to  all  who  could  reasonably  feel  disap- 
pointed, and  carries  away  with  her  the  hearts  of 
half  the  persons  who  have  seen  her;  but  she  and  I 
have  had  a  little  serious  conversation ;  and  I  have 
entered  such  a  caveat  against  the  indulgence  of 
certain  propensities,  that  I  think  we  shall  never  see 
them  in  force  again. 

'  Lord  Luxmore  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  your 
making  yourself  happy,  by  taking  the  man  of  your 
choice :  he  confesses,  that  had  you  been  his  daugh- 
ter, the  colonel  would  have  been  his  proud  elec- 
tion for  you — you  cannot  therefore  fear  his  under- 
rating him. 

*  The  earl  and  Lady  Elma  are  the  best  friends 
possible  ;  and  a  short  time  will,  I  sincerely  hope, 
unite  them  in  a  nearer  connection :  but  your  happi- 
ness is  their  first  object;  and  till  they  have  the 
greatest  proof  you  can  give,  that  their  care  for 
themselves  will  not  injure  you,  they  postpone  every 
decision  respecting  their  own  proceedings. 

'  When  I  make  my  appearance  on  the  stage,  I 
shall  expect  the  actors  to  be  perfect,  and  ready  to 
fulfil,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  all  euigage- 

ments 
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ments  implied  ov  expressed.  I  shall  make  myself 
a  subscribing  witness  to  all  the  forms  they  go 
through  ;  and  recollecting  how  dear,  how  very  dear, 
are  a  wife  and  family  to  an  honest  man,  I  shall  re- 
sign my  office  with  prayers  for  the  blessing  of  God 
on  all  those  who  have  allowed  me  to  prepare  the 
way  for  their  happiness. 

*  Take  the  trouble,  my  dear  madam,  I  intreat 
you,  of  assuring  my  wife  and  children  that  they 
have  still  a  place  in  my  remembrance ;  and  distri- 
buting my  respectful  regards  to  yoiu^  friendS;  be- 
lieve me  ever 

*  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

'  John  Mudd.' 

P.  S.  We  are  detained  for  half  an  hour  longer. 
My  fellow-travellers  are  so  good  as  to  leave  me  to 
myself;  and  I  can  no  way  so  beguile  the  time,  as  by 
congratulating  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  not 
merely  on  your  present  prospects,  which  are  as  fair 
as  this  world  can  give,  but  on  that  preparation  to 
receive  blessings  which  your  mind  has  experienced 
in  vexatious,  if  notadverse  circumstances.  You  are 
not  a  spoiled  child  of  the  world,  and  you  will,  take 
the  word  of  an  old  man,  be  the  happier  for  it  as 
long  as  you  live,  and  the  fitter  to  cease  to  live. 
You  will  have  no  false  notions  of  good  and  evil ; 
fashion  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  ideas,  for, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  they  are  founded  on  that 
which  cannot  change.  You  will  stand  in  a  centre, 
and  see  the  world  dance  round  you,  sometimes  in, 
gomQtimes  out :— you  may  be  occasionally  abused 

for 
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for  never  quitting  your  place ;  but  never  mind 
that — you  never  promised  to  dance  to  their  piping : 
they  will  always  know  where  to  find  you ;  and  be 
assured  that,  at  one  moment  of  the  dance,  though 
perhaps  the  last,  they  will  wish  to  seek  you.  You 
will  derive  from  the  discipline  of  your  early  years, 
an  increasing  power  of  doing  good  ;  you  may  speak 
in  old  age  of  useful  exertions,  and  take  the  text 
from  your  own  life— you  will  be  relied  on  for  your 
high  honor,  your  principle,  your  consistency ;  and 
the  warmth  of  your  heart  will  procure  tenderness 
to  those  infirmities  of  nature,  from  which,  I  know, 
you  will  never  boast  yourself  free.  You  will  hear 
that  which  reaches  not  the  ear  of  another— ^misfor- 
tune will  pour  out  its  sorrows  into  your  bosom ; 
you  will  be  the  resort  of  the  helpless  ;  virtue  will 
court  your  smile ;  vice  will  dread  j-our  averted 
look.  Your  friendship  will  be  considered  as  a  pass- 
port in  society ;  and  your  practice  will  be  quoted 
as  authority. 

You  have  too  much  common  sense  to  suppose 
all  this  is  to  be  a  mechanical  consequence  without 
continued  impulse;  you  ^iil  see  that  so  much 
power  requires  not  only  discretion,  but  likewise  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  yourself.  I  do  not  scruple 
to  say  that  this  knowledge,  in  us  all,  consists  as 
much  in  our  knowing  what  we  are  not,  as  what  we 
are;  and  that  to  understand  this,  we  have  but  one 
criterion,  and  one  book  of  reference. 

You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  consider  marriage  as 
the  J  oats,  towards  which  all  the  rays  of  our  intel- 
lect tetid,  and  in  w  hich  they  may  safely  terminate : 

you 
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you  rather,  I  am  persuaded,  look  on  it  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  new  prospect  in  your  journey  through 
life,  in  which  more  various  exertions  are  required, 
and  for  which  you  are  now  doubly  pledged.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  mode  of  existence,  where 
care  becomes  congenial  to  our  hearts,  and  anxie- 
ties are  overpaid  by  feelings  with  which  none  but 
an  Almighty  and  All-merciful  hand  could  have 
endowed  its  creatures. 

You  are  one  of  those  happy  beings  to  whom  one 
has  only  to  say,  '  Go  on.'  May  every  encourage- 
ment attend  you  !  May  the  influence  of  your  exam- 
ple prevail  on  parents  to  adopt,  not  indeed  the  seve- 
rities with  which  your  early  years  were  marked, 
though  even  these  have  their  advantages,  but  a 
wholesome,  moderate,  regular  restraint  on  their 
children,  unaffected  by  variations  of  temper,  unas- 
sailable by  the  insanity  of  caprice,  and  not  to  be 
relaxed  by  indolence ;  and  may  the  superior  cha- 
racter of  happiness,  with  which,  I  hope,  your  life 
will  be  blessed,  induce  young  people  to  bear  pa- 
tiently that  control  which  the  experience  of  the 
present  day  calls  for,  and  which  is  meant  by  the 
good  old  term  Discipline  ! 


riNis. 
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